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PREFACE 


THE present volume is a sequel to my 9rio n or 

tkr Antiquity of the published in 1893. The esti¬ 

mate of Vedic antiquity then generally current amongst Vcdic 
scholars was based on the'assignment of arbitrary’period of 
lime to rim different strata into which the Vedic literature is 
divided ; and it was believed that the oldest of these strata 
coukl nut, at the best, be older than 2400 B. C. In my Orion, 
however, I tried to shew that all such estimates, besides being 
too modest, were vague and uncertain, aod that the astronomi¬ 
cal statements found in the Vedic literature supplied ns with 
far more reliable data for correctly ascertaining tile ages 
of the different periods of Vcdic literature. These astronomical 
statements, it wis further shewn, unmistakably pointed out that 
the Vernal equinox was in the constellation of M?iga or Orion 
(about 4500 B. C.) during the period of the Vedic hymns, and 
that it tail receded to the constellation of the KfittildiB or the 
Pleiad*-* (about 2500 B, C.) in the days of the Br&hmanas. 
Naturally enough these results ware, at first, received by scholars 
in a sceptical spirit. But my position was strengthened wbtm 
it was found that Dr. Jacobi, of Bonn, had independently arrived 
at the same conclusion, and, soon after, scholars like Prof. 
Bloomfield, M. Barth, the Lite Dr. Bulher and others, more or 
less freely, acknowledged the force of my arguments. D*. 
Thibaut. the late Dr, Whitney and a Tew others were, however, 
of opinion that the evidence adduced by me was not conclusive. 
But the subsequent discovery*, bv my friend the late Mr* S, B. 

*Dkit,*of a passage in the Shatapatlta Brihmana, plainly 
stating that the KrUtikAs never swerved, fo those days, from 
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tha due the Vernal equinox, has served to di«pc) all 

lingering doubts regarding the age of the Hrahmanas: while 
another Indian astronomer, Mr. V, B. Ketlcar, b a feceflt mtm . 
her of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, has mathematically worked out the statement in tins 
Tamiriya Brthmrmn (iii, r, r, 5 j, that Brihaspati, or the planet 
Jupiter, was first discovered when confronting or neaxlv occult* 
tag the star Ti^va, and shewn that the observation was possible 
only .It About 4650 B. C., thereby remarkably confirming my 

0f P«"» d ®f V«dfc literature- After this, 

the high antiquity of the oldest Vedic period may 1 think 1 1 
now taken as fairly established. ' * ■ e 

. '’edie (writ* no. the. camad 

m • ,2S 1 R ** <a " mp,oi "> •* whether we 

h*d, in that limit, retKhcd .he «ii»* J»»l, of ,h« Atyon 

q«..y. For. m anted by Prof. BtamHHd, wW. M ,fci„ s m , 
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evidence which would lift op this certain and reveal J 

Jong n*a of primitive Aryan antimiity. Hmv I w * , 
the^fo,lotrod „p to( ^. to „. inl ^ ' h “^» 
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the slowly accumulating mass of Vedic and Avcstic evidence, 
is fully nitrated in the book. :in <3 need not, therefore, be re¬ 
peated in this place. I desire, however, to take this opportu¬ 
nity of gratefully acknowledging the generous sympathy shewn 
bo me at a critical time by that venerable scholar Prof. F, Mas 
Muller, whose recent death was mourned as u personal loss by 
his numerous admirers throughout India, This is not the place 
where we may, with propriety, discuss the merits of the policy 
adopted by the Bombay Government in J&gy. Suffice it to say 
that in order to put down certain public excitement, caused by 
its own famine and plague pal icy, the Government of the day 
deemed it prudent to prosecute some Vernacular papers in the 
province, and prominently amongst l bom the A^ari, edited by 
toe, for writings which were hdt! to be seditious, and l was 
awarded eighteen months’ rigorous imprisonment- tint political 
oKcudcrs in India are not treated better than ordinary convicts, 
and had it not been for the empathy and interest taken by 
Prof. Max Muller, who knew me only as the author of 
and other friends, l should have been deprived of the pleasure, 
—then the only plcasur^-of following up my studies in these 
days. Prof, Mas Muller was kind enough to send me a topi' 
of his second edition of the Big-Voda, *nd the Government was 
pleased to allow me the use of these and other hooka, and also 
ofHgbt to read for a few ltours at night. Some of the passages 
from the pig-Ved^ quote! in support of the Arctic theory 
in the following pages, were collected during meb leisure 
as 1 could get in these tinted It was mainly through the 
efforts of Prof- Max Muller, backed by the whole Indian 
Pick, that I was released after twelve months i and in the very 
first letter 1 wrote to Prof- M“* Muller after my release. T 
tb^kfci him sincerely far his disinterested kindness, undabo 
jjim a brief summary of my new theory regarding the 
primitive Aryan home as disclose! by Vedic evidence- It 
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was, of course, not to be expected that a scholar, who bad 
worked all his life on a different line, would accept the new 
view at once, and that too on real ini' a btre outline of the evi¬ 
dence in it* support. Still it \w* encouraging to hear from him 
that though the interpretations of V«lic passages proposed by 
me were probable, ycl my theory appeared lobe in conflict with 
the established geological facts. I wrote in reply that l had 
already examined the question from that stand.point, and ex¬ 
pected soon to place before him the whole evidence in support 
of my view. But, unfortunately, I have been deprived of 
this pleasure by his deeply mourned death which occurred 
soon after. 

The first manuscript of the book was written at the end of 
1898, and since then 1 have had the advantage of discussing the 
question, with many scholars in Madias, Calcutta. Lahore, 
lJcn.ua. and other places during my travels in r.hc different parts 
of India- But l hesitated to [viblish the took for a long time,— 
a fori of the delay is due to other causes,—because tbc lines of 
investigation had ramified into many allied science* such os 
geology, aretwjology,comparative mythology and so on; and, as l 
was a mere layman in these, I felt some diffidence as 
to whether 1 had correctly grasped the bearing of the 
latest rsearches in these sciences The difficulty is well 
described by Prof. Max Muller in his review of the V 
Autijrif, Antyptitif* hvU-E^r Mat« ( published in the volume of 
his X.m ** The ever-increasing division and soh-division," 

observes the learned Professor, M of almost every branch of human 
knowledge into more special branches of study make the specialist, 
whether he likes it or not, more and more dependent on the judg* 
moit and the help of his fellow-worker*. A geologist in our day 
has often to deal with questions thav concern the mineralogist, 
the chemist, the archftologtet, the philologist, nay, thcthe^sttfV * 
nomer, rather than the geologist < mm 1 ?** and. as 
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life is too short Tor -ill this, nothing is left lo him but to appeal 
to his colleagues for conn'd and help. It is one of the great 
advantages or University life that any one, who is in trouble 
about some quest ion outside his < 5 wn domain, con at once gel 
■the very best information front his colleagues, and many of the 
happiest views and brightest solutions of complicated problems 
ore due, as is well-known, to this free intercourse, this scientific 
give and take in our academic centres." And again, " Unless 
a student can appeal far help to recognised authoriti®; on all 
these subjects, he is apt to make brilliant discoveries, which ex¬ 
plode at the slightest touch of the specialist, and, on l be other 
hand, to pass by facts which have only to be pointed out in 
,order to disclose their significance and fax-reaching importance- 
Peopta are hardly twnre of the benefit which every branch of 
science derives from the free and generous exchange of ideas, 
particularly in our Universities, where every body may avail 
him seif of the advice and help of his colleagues, whether they 
warn him against yet impossible theories, or cal] his attention 
to a book or an article, where the very point, that interests him, 
has been fully worked out and settled once for all. “ But alas! 
It fe not given to us to move in an atmosphere like this, and 
small wonder if Indian students are not found to go beyond the 
stage of passing the examination a, There is not a single insti¬ 
tution in India, nor, despite the University Commission, can we 
hope to have any before long, where one can get all up-to-date in¬ 
formation on any desired subject, so easily obtainable at a seat of 
learning in the West; and in its absence the only course open to 
a person, investigating a particular subject, is, in the words of 
the same learned scholar, "to step boldly out of his own domain, 
and take an independent survey of the preserves of his neigh- 
, tjcwrv even at the risk of being called "an interloper, an igno- 
-Rimii, a mere dilettante," for, "whatever accidents he may meet 
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with himself, the subject itsdf is sure to be benefited," Walking 
wider snch dlsadwitages, | was, therefore, gisd, whea. on turn¬ 
ing ilic pages of the first volume of the tenth edition of tbs Eh* 
cyclopaedia Britannic a, recently received, I found that Prof- 
Gefkic, in his article on geology, took tlie same view of Dr* 
Croll'E calculations, as summarised at the <_ml of the seccud 
chapter of this book. After stating tlmt CrdI s doctrine did not 
make way amongst physicists and astronomers; the eminent 
geologist says t Ini more recently (iSqg) it has been critically 
mcimined by Mr. E, P. Culver well, wlto regards it as "a vague* 
speculation, clothed indeed with "delusive semblance of severe 
numerical am:unity, but having no foundation fo physical Tact, 
and built up of parts which do not dovetail one into the other,’' 
If Dr. Croll'a calculations are disposed of in Ohs way, there re- 
mains nothing to prevail us from accepting the view of the 
American geologists that the commencement of the Post-glacial 
period cannot be placed ai a date eirlicr than Sooo B. C, 

It has been already stated that the beginnings of Aryan 
civilisation must lw supposed to date back several thousand 
years before the oldest Vedjc period; and when the commence- 
ment of the Post-glacial epoch is brought down to Sow B, €■, 
it is not at all surprising if the date of primitive Aryan life fc 
found to go back to It faun 4500 B. C.’ the age of the oldest 
Vcdic period, in fact, it is the main point sought to Ll- 
established in the present volume. There are many passages 
in the ftig-Veda, which, though hitherto looked upon as 
obscure and unintelligible, do, when interpreted in the light 
of recent scientific researches, plainly disclose the Polar attri¬ 
butes of the Vodic deities, or tha traces of an undent Arctic 
calendar : while the A vesta expressly tells us that the happy 
hmd of Aiiyana Va£jo, or the Aryan Paradise, was located in 
a region where the sun shone but once a yen, and that it ,wa» 
destroyed by the invasion of snout and tec, which rendered its- 
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inclement and necessitated a migration southward. These 
are plain and simple statements, and when we put them side by 
Side with what we knew of the Glacial ant} the Post-glacial 
epoch from the latest geological researches, w e cannot avoid the 
conclusion that the primitive Aryan home was both Arctic and 
rater-glacial. I have Often asked myself, why the real bearing 
or the* plarn and simple statements should have » w 
« undiscovered; and let me assure the reader that it was not mv 
td I was convinced that the dir :ovety was due solely to t h« re- 
cent pr^res? in our knowledge regarding the primitive history 
of the human race and the planet it mhabfte, that I ventured to 
publish the present volume. Some Zend scholars have MrTOw< 
ly miffied the truth, simply became 4 oor 50 years agp they 
were unable to understand how a ^ ho™ c could be located 
in the icebound w -ions near the North Pole. The progress of 
geological science in the latter half of the last century b[m ,_ 
ever, now solved the difficulty by proving that the climate at 
the Pole during the interglacial times was mil J, and con sequent, 
ly not unsuited for human habitation. There is, therefore, nothing 
extraordinary, if it lw left to us to find out the real imwrt Q f 
these passages in Hie V«Ja and Avista, n is true that if 
tlm theory of an Arctic and interglacial primitive Arvan home 
is proved, many a chapter in Vedic exotics, comp rati ve 
mythology, or primitive Aryan history, wiiT have to be re 
vised or re-written, and in the last chapter of tbi f botfk 1 have 
myself discussed a few important points which will be affect- 
ed by the new tbooty. But as remarked by me at the end of 
the book, considerations Lite these, however useful they may 
be in inducing caution in our investigations, ought not 10 
deter us from accept ing the results of an inquiry "conducted 
on strictly scientific line?- It is very hard, I know' (0 give up 
.theories upon which one has worked all his life. But "as Mr 
Andrew Ung has put it, it should always be home in mlnd 
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CHAPTER I. 

# 

pKjtHtsm&tc Times, 

UiH Hbtoio Ppt-i u l — F;■*temU4 hf rnfihn mi Wld&jpt»—Tb* S <tm-* 

M wU-iliijicj—- tr«?H iuijmU** git flu W 1 * by Coeijatativ* Phib. 
L^y —ITtisty Arpft r*-** *id taugmgw—Tht « P Tmi i* ^ 
t*T|-,r+ ■ mg tavtft*, ami 1 1-- tVfrj *4 Am *t-. Hosor—VtHmi d» 
ri^i-rSim in Gnplogy mi A it bn legp—It- jarring t**.-r mi r.f -,|,l 
iBtfcrouii— 1 Vii< Voii .■ (| jfirtially ttmnfrihgi Tfl a NlT» fc*y t-i 
th* rr i ntnrpfTCAr :rm * «ip.| -I iwl Wj r if \u i it m n*~ 7 V A gri w 

- Bmucif r»- i*rrE d:ffrrrin »Uagr* t| rmhgzrttfu 

fn FtrlunuTin ieiu»—Hhi Agfa im-i swfrairriy synchror^i S<i 
ditfbrnti lt-heiit h*— ! Aim incurs Uiawn jiV-lAbi* 1 *ml FUflxjiMEiti 
iPt JiVv ijoii OW iitofir Ag*—Tbi Or ; mi 1'fmi ml pfriad 1 
—Tlinir nf 4 t*lnliirti witb thn iktw Ait** ctf froti, BtmiijL* ah I But*- 
pjiiun.-iLtlui- A if* pvhlbtjfr mi?w glacial—S eTjib in Qmjifxiivy nnJ 
Ttrtarv *r»—*ltab* u( ila*i XHilitliic A^f>—^000 B_ C. If nn UV» - 
i Ttat-juffwii uf LVatmrk <i Hwli t Cktk «»! 

f tb* «■ th» ^aTimwna ijMit of ib~ Iter 

. — Ihtfatrtn mivmtm »4 Eompma aid AinrrifWi 

E” - #? 'fnlriwi uf tum\l in RvUria— . Farrar* Amo 

rku mtir-ntr <4 9000 pm*—NflcSHbk rrm ptitintw nufilmlk, 

rw* i ^ rw ■ ■ f£f*£fm:krf fnxn 

to whirl* (4 ikw# irpfWTDt tbft IVlttilln* 
Aryrww Efk Ktitc]^— 'O iflhrTOt i r£ * ^srnmi amJ Fmjcb KTitrr 

—Sr th* NViUtbic rmi f- uuyJ th* piisutbtr Aryw 
* — J v SdimrWf Tinw—Arp^ n. a KuTtpu^vnui 1* 
r*fanh>ii » uiuctitlMJiMit—Sftir I frun ibe Fihi&lithin 

W—Tbn qumlion of tlio t>rigiiuil Aryan hum* ftill cr^iitCixi I 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Glacial Period. 

Grologtal climate,—-Filiform and gwulo in wriy ag^—Dnn t* tltf. 

formi dintrilmtisn of lam I ami w rt tw—CUiimnlr change* in ihe 
(}nurt?nnfy f ra -Hif ' d.w.inl *'j ndi—. Its niuipncp iirnkpuijUKilj 
jwnt fd—EitMtt of gtnoWtott—At leone two Gloria! f»ri'«W — 
AtiAfliijimiftl by nlr^ntifii am! <fopr«aiou cf hutfl — Milli imd 

tmer^livLal dimaio men in tho Arctic _ Various 

thr^ri» residing die caw<rf the I w Ago — Ly.ill'- theory 

vl g^^rnphicn] chmgtrn —9hu*ipg long dttrniUm uf dun tiLvrid 
pnnod—troll’s thnory—Effect nf the prec*eaii«i of tin- f-qtiirati* 

■ fi tit* ihrwiun mu! inu oaitj- «f em vjm—The cydn .if * 1 ( 0CH> 

yi/irt^-Tbe effort unborn ,<1 by the rv^nxleity nf thn «mh'n orbit 

—Mnsinmiii £&»•«■»-.- < f 33 day* between tb* rJormien of «,m- 
Btfr «i»l winter —Sir RoWt fill! « calculations regnrtffog Urn 
" ,ra 6 , ‘ roeoitwi by ren:h liimitjiWo in nmunifr . ml aimi-p 
— S}lt!rt miiuTHre nod lung A nri „,jo w Jtii*r* t giving 

tier* to ft Ulwiat epoch-Ur. Croll> extraordinary totiotte fn - 
gftwliiiK tie ifemtion <A tie glacial epoch—IWi on tin imti- 
nn&D vnlns of the eccentricity of the much'* nrliu-Qur^ii*,,*! by 
astroucoim mrl geobgiete —Sir BoWt.BiU'H nQC l Knraaai'o 
view —CreU'e rtitiaaW* inconsistent with groWicoI i-vitlmm— 
Ofbione of Prof. Oik* and Mr. ttuHwoi^W cWion .J Urn 

Gtociii! | e-rji h]—S njijiitswjr pf mult*. 

CHAPTER ID. 

The Arctic Regions. 

Eiiewite d n Cjnsm-poler continent in early um^^PnilnlJp a bn> 

iD ii» rnter- g i«wl ^ed-Miider dlnatn « tine-Now 

dty of rUBtufm* V„dfo Mytie^JX*™™ p.^ ^ 

cirtompoW cWcrwtW-The jwm^ioo ,1 c fo- ^ Qiwn;(B ^ 

■ oWttrtw ia Tedir ahrc^ogy^Chun^,™:,* <* Korth 

horuanal onion of the «WlmI 1*nftpl*r_W 

I™* "T* of the nsm -diW rising w wtriog^-Tb. Sm 
in tie8t»d>—A dfty anil a night of sii indi-Awor* 

Efcmilie-OwronetB fmnijrhrty rnocmligbi, wd Umg 
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and omting witighw—iJhvm lasting from 415 to 60 days—Th* 
Pblnt j»*»r—Hie dnrltiws of tin* Futnr night nthcNi only to two, 
or wo utul a lialf, mcuih*—Dr. Ttmn'i tlwcription of th<- Polar 
«hwn w«}| it. revoking OwmcHTixtics of regions to 

th»- itoniti *H the North Pule—-Sun moving obliquely and n fair 
rtninf: anrl*f tting aa in the tmpu-nl zone—The son choral y dirutron 
(ft thft San—A long thy ami n long night, Ijoi of l w lIlui si* 
months' durttko—Sijiplniimtfti by t!it>" tltHstium of ittiimrj 
dayii anil nights for *®ir tine during thu yn.tr—Urtig ihn, l«v 
of •bertw dnmk® lLtui at the Etye—Ctaipariwo -jvtth th* tcatjiT f* 
of tin* year in On- tropic*—Summary ci Fohir and Cirann-polar 
dsnwtorvtiw. . . , , . . . . 3f| 

CHAPTER IV. 

Thb Night of the cods. 

Vndit aerifies, tvgttktttl by tl,A IftaiWnr wtlmdw—A year of si, 
anil twelve month#, with »n intercalary month in the Tail* 
tirlya •SnmhstA —Hi# sunn in tin' {fig-Ye* in—Present result of 
tins \ edfe mythology—All presuppose a home in the tnifmie or 

tlin tropical *«k>—.B ut rurttiw rtmowch Mill tmeesrary_Tin* (.**._ 

rial chruncwT cf tlm (tig-Vadi eijikfond —PuW tnu fond in 
lh« gUg'Yrsb—Iiulm ngparUDg the hnavem with a pole, and • 
mr=rmg thou Ifko a whad —A day and 4 night d six nuirtha, in 
the !im of the Mf-ymrly day am) night ,* the Gods—Found in 
th .1 S.iryi. Sstklhiuto wl <ihbr Htrmmticiil SmiihitAs—Ptiiahnrj- 
rhiryA’A wplamBtf—God . 1 , , ly nmi night mentioned by 

Mana and nhm| to by Y&ska -The description of llm w thi- 
NVth Polo in tho MAhaHiirtitu — In the TatttirlvA ArwiynlfA 

—11 ip jnaegs in the Taitcirly,. Ilrlkmnn iilou dm ynK-l'-og il*y 
(A the Gath —Ini|iH.ln1«lky of oiplnitiing it morpt a. forded 
«i the dnervatfo vf mmre—Rmillcl passage in the Viwiidvi— 

1» Polar d*|Mt«r dwrly rnmblhtwdfcj tho content - 11,0 
(A \ ima in the Airyatvi % uejo— 1 The *nn rising ami netting iheffl 

rilly once a ><nr — Thu nod tho Pitrivaiu in the pig, 

Vmla —-ProUhly ivfirrsent tho «Wmt division of til# vntr, I Pcs 
* tW rlay rind the night of the Gods —The path of Mazda in the 

Pwoi scriptarrs—Iionth'hiring Piiriyirtn regarded htnisfdtifoji 
— UAdnriynnnh »nw—Prolnhle expkmtiod vuggnitnl —Dwdi 
during winter or FitpiyAm in the Pawi scriptures^—Probably in* 
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iltoMHi a J*ri«l of total <lvlmm*—'Similar dun* traditions 

-JTorsr Twilight d the Go* UU nf hoH. yflftr [y *y Wlt1 

mph! id tkti Gods thnu jffwfld to hr nr* only irvdo-Jnuikn, | Ml 
loUo-tli'mkVur —A rai< iwlicatirn of on original Polar horn*. * 61 

CHAPTER V* 

THE VfiDlC DAWNS. 

Own-biiuro th* mm lwtniftt! m tbs A’^b—llto Deity Mly 

dovTibed, owj1nmr«t by pirecinificatitm—First hint* ninja tW 
long fbfotttm of (kirn-Uroimioi, of a ^ 

ihr whole Pig V H Li, while the fhirn W-,—'IW. i t five-foM 
■WnofthotW-Rah i mp w a ]mg i |#h _ xhn ^ ^ 
fwrrt! feom tb* two war* tf-Aor mm! I>„frr_Tf, rw *n-Vedfe 
I™®' 1 *'™ fl1rHt W *«*t hitbcrtii mfmnabTOtoq^ dana**!— 

Wg inn™] rf bntwwn tb. ft™ a*,™.*, «i 

udit !inrl mnri^ — Svipre=a!y tucTiififinryl in Y<xlrk. YJI t “ij, 

'* Mjilarmfon nreificut out nwau isfiwtury vJt 

c f ninny iWw Iwifrir* sunrise—H aw* why dawn » i U liln*vtTl in 

thfl plural in tho |Uf*Vodb—Ths filiital juUme IWI bcooctto— 

' S,1r te**** tbirris u f totiswuiivu days—Frovn* Jt tmm it WB[t ‘_ 
noons.,cvuTt?—The Iasi vi^w oonfirmotj by thr Tniitiriw .S«n. 
tnti, n, X H—Ifewnn.' .10 «t«*—Direct authority from the 
Tuittii'y* BriUuuma f, )t Iwhlmg tbw tU.y wtrn *w*L*m<* tm- 
-epustHl—aSp H n , s n^Wni™ *A 30 i^ts , 

* ww Jt #*M * ibiriy stqa of a single i bwn~H.notory 
twaiVh of the ikwn. like a wheel, dirmly tw-ntkwrd in tit* 
Big-Vcuh—Tbur reaching tbo Kurm Bppetimed place ifey hy (by 
-AlltwlimeAttend rliirty elmdy-gMhmsI .bw^—iWIo. 
’■liujjDmi n| -P. mIjIwJj il,.i FbJur .btnKtnr . f tb V«dic dims 

Pifisit^ i-aiiatiun In the itnrntion nf thr Vlvlir ,tnwn_T3i« 

logroll of riuira ' 1 nittt ring tbs lhwn » enr exj.lAiawl—Kin** 
[Htwig.fi liiirring rlutt the ibnm* so ilwcrjlfd wore the uvrnts 
nj a fernwr ftgc—Tlio V«K C tbwn 1'obtr tn «kv; Wl m 

Appekdr ro Chapter V, • • * 


Tits Tinny Dimis. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

U>ac Day an'o Lose Night 
Independent nrirWe about the long night—Vritra living i n long 

dorfcni*s — Exj.nr jir™? denoting, long dor terra at bug rnght — 
Arsxift y k. tench tho end of dnrkim'i —Prayers pjj ritvJs -mfuly 
tho T’Chf-r end erf night — A night, the other botmdivy d which 
ynv, m,t tnr^n warding ft the Atkin* 'V«la _Tk- Taktirlya 
-'fimliitA MJilauii tint thr^<- prayers. wm< rW to frort entiTTJtmorl 
liy the undent ,,rie#c= that dm night would m t Av» n — Not nuiswl 
hy lotig wiji. "r nights w App^cd by Stya^n —Bsserptkm of 
■kp vdnitshtA in dm flig.ywk —Divi.ki into two typical jmi* 

—Oil. lifMrifeHi M bright, tfecfcnod eirtfrw— Virtij^ * of 

vurymg lengths’ n,v\ nw' oi varkmg ooloori J —Swotuf rnir 
fflfeont from the fiat —Dumtiwia ,6 ,kye and nights oil 
tho globe ounminwl —JW am n«ly bn * l<np | ( . ^ Atc . 

no rky and night -Oantflmd * forming the Eight noil Ml or the 

?*“f *» U «* ** T «* » iba TWttiri^ Ara 9 ph 5 -Hte am te 
< o-i ri nij In thti p»gA (*k .v. unyoking his aw In tlm inkfei of the 
thereby retaliating Bha’i mischief — Represents th» 
hmg .lay ntvi the lung night —Summary of teidKua regarding 

n l mi lf n * “ 13 i®“ a il,ul Silrya us Daiib,h*i and 

DoitMva'4 smi —Fnrfmjy inply Uw acotlwrSy «oam of Wth. , Hi 

CHAPTER VIL 

Months and Seasose, 

Kvah'tup cf Tojoteed wlondnr generally fpgatqW i« jotrrsflc&l rite* by 
awi-f-n-itu,. priests — Varying number of the mr-titli* of --meihino 

m the Arctic n>gion —It* *fbr?t c« se-rificial mutant oowidorad 
—SirtttfoLl ohameter of tie- sun bt thn V miss—The legend «t 
Adlti —She presents Jwr *uv?n) ions to the gtak and casta awny 
tk- t'Lght.lr—VarifajF etylnnatiorer of thn tegwl in tlie BrAhnBi&!w 
ond the TnittirijTi Arajiynka ^Tvekeanw umlervu.^1 u> be the 
rreke momh-gtxb m Liter literature -By mkgy tevnn anna 
. non W ontn indicated seven muntte of ^Different 

Fam wofelmliavetlmbonrcee^y t4>f:r<»We different ^bi W « 
Adtti a Jrgtiul ijelung* to the funner age, (r j/decy^tn yii^na 






— INkinw» rmuwrificrkl liirnatiwr —The famSfei t*f owrtficw* 

In j.rim- va! times —Called 1 <4 j t and Em. faihiTE * in th** (tig-Y#*Li 
— Athamm and Angina traced to Iiuw* Eurcj-ran period —Moth* 
gm imd Ltalmg^ui, the principal ffpooif^ of the Allgira&ra—Huij - 
ed indra w his fight with Yahi —They finish«1 their Muntttw& 
action in ten uiotttta —The sun dwelling in ikrkm&i — -Ten 
unmiJift' flWfsfin'j iiuisraitii irtdy ten ntuoile of Emwhinr, followwl 
by ih* Seng night —Etyin^Lug y of Ifcngva and LWingvii —Ai> 
ounlrng w (hmotn per*-ns ?4nngcing f-w niu* nr 

taa month*—Froi Ligrravi 1 * tijihnnLiuft iiujjmhrikU-TV*d> 

joctive Ftrdj^at ajfjlttti to the Afighw^— Isdkafctt rthrr Twrietin? 
of thewo saorifjeors flap tngq. or Kwiti Jkptfifl i-r Yijftw—L egend 
of Dirghaxmmt —-bs normal in thn Mflhflbhftrm—A protege of 
Ashrinft in the Big-Vwl*—iSronwing old in thr tenth *juya —M inn¬ 
ing of fiio® —Jf liimfy yi*^dt * Iimuiiii ai^i 

Hist always * human trills* 1 in the (tig-Yrelri—Two [ft&np* in 
pttrf tWaof— , Inttrprfi unions of Wium-m who tort ■ mrl 

reject**]—Jf'hrn^ yt*0d rlnmod months after the kmg dawn nnd 
hnfore the Img night—Lftrghnmnuu reprint* thft smt netting in 
the tenth month — J/iitiu.pftrf yuy*S anrl contituione nights—The 
jiv4 Masons in ancient inmw-— A Big-Vulri portage l waring on it 
diaca^d -The y«ir of fite moai^ detttfhsd as raiding in 
ww*t* — ItvBcnt^ rihiWwit of the long night — Fm trade up by 
combining any two dEBMortttt u*woftf out of «ix —The explana¬ 
tion in the ftl&nm tnqzofaatil*' — Smrnmiy, „ . 14$ 

CHAPTER VTIL 

Tmh Court 1 Walk, 

Tisi! 1 iVuvxrgyn mcmony—Synii^^ the revival of the y*®r3y sucrl. 

fico — M-llk rej.rwHii.ing seed hound in Uhctrma uf Mnhtirtra. _ 

JMcimms used on the occasion of jjoarin^ milk into it —Thu two 
crcftdug tbn five* and the ten of Ylmtni—Imlioau the death of 
the y«r after fire nun* or l«t montha—The tt&flhu*i aiwnt the 
Ming beyond ihe ftky — Annnai $Atfra* — 1 Thiur iypr, the 
tfflTtifrir'ayuTVtffi or the walk—ed for H> or IS memdu* 

Kxtirditig ii- the Aitnroyn Btihmmnii —Two |yi^ : Ligr* from thi- 
Tkitticriyft Soihhit^ dmihing sho ffartirii-fxyomjrru — MohUdu 10 
OKRitW ihunttott of the but giru no rmrfi escf.jjt thnl it 
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nw nn unarm priwtfw— Ftoinly Indk-mn od aneiem sacrificial 
fmc ui i**\ tHOCttbA—Ctxnforkun with the old lint™ year of ten 
rraiifirSin or 'IHi tfeyg —Ditw tha of 3 GO <lfl¥N were diffpofefd <rf 

by (In- BttuaJe' 14 ' ; yet known™ Ttay fejw- ated » long petal cif 
darkri**-* necontmp to the 1c gwtl of ih<- Xtartbtgrafc — Tb bwd- 
mg Ur the Arctic theory —Prof. Mm Mo! let tm th» ihi^folil 
nranre ol cow? in the T«b —Cuw* m amim!*, rein and 
or (h }7 in thr flig-Yedn—Ten n^mths 1 (W 1 wnlk tbttn toptam 
the ton months* ilnrniiofi of ordinary day* nml night* — S2W) cwn 
of tfeliuf— I ill] -lie* a ni^ht of ten dnp —The fitoaliug of Aptilkm^ 
ttunby Befmw —Cow* stolen by Vritro in tin Y«lia—Repi-ncnc 

the pealing '.«f iJny.H>..u v thereby emsing ibe lung tiigla—Pttrthrr 
ftftmfickl mdeiu*- torn the Yob#—da#itfh-nLMm - f tine St^ua^ 
^krrlfi',>- — between ami AAiW— A handr^l 

nightly riurifta* —Annual Sotf?** like the ff tivdtn -ayn f*j *»—M *t - 
del ootdiim or srhsane of crr^nofiiffl there m —Other modiffca- 
tfor* of the earn*—Alt nt Inserl hiwjti a civil yw — But 

tarud for ten months in ancient t mffr—Night-eocriAcHi now in- 
elm iid I ntuong*t ckij-HralffcHi'—Tin rrasen why the former *x- 
tnul tfldy wv< r 10G night:- is y< t ime*pLi: nod — Afij.etijTiately nc- 
rOttnled for uH the Arctic theoryju-ce estrnjrtod at night 
tn the jJfLrdfra, t r ilia? tnut' ui*EUjnrd trifle* even new—-Tim 
analogy in- pita! u j t time night-jUT’tk i Sttitrn* were the 
«wnfta>. '. f tin- long night in nnoji ni toim* —Their uhjm—Snwm 
tifantiuna tixchrshrely offered to In. rn to hi Ip him m bus fight 
against VnW—-.Sioto-rdttra re( n > nred th> maxnmnxi dmtfcti of 
the long night—Corrolpornwd by AdhFn togtmd of creren inonthY 
^urmhin^—why tm Ire we«§ culled In th* Fu- 

rAn.v ■— -Tlnf: rjifrhcrL wktmderifttKd by Ww,wu scholar* — similar- 
rty between ^nm mu! AilivananJta — - Tift* 

Shnitirkriilbt onlikr tduf rywer jiuaphmertl in the Ye- 

iLyi — rmjtlliw that i t waa f-r<?altiir ur j tt/pr fu Irv* ] rts — IjT. Hang 'a 
view tint kfaiu, mmiift sndtlfiw in %}w Yoclfts™Hundred to™ or 
ptif uh (fj ties) erf V x itre— 1^| Lutin : «ui hundred wnw ■ -f darkruc^ 
t-r ihghTj^ — Lrgeiul uf Tifibtryu^ figlit with Ajmwlm in the Arr®t» 

— *OtJy a rejiftidnction of Iiwbo p* fight with V^tm — .Tkbtrya's 
figlit titwmbod sw bntJng frutu o\u u* a honored oigltu in the 
Formi m ciulqrotait erf Itnrn W nightty 

&,nm .MVcrific^—Thu fihrtu fimntl in lU-. A™tn 

—Hi** Eumniiig tmd nritttte of dk«»Ht>d^^fiiios a trritvv, 

rujrtnrml Sismrt ett either etsd of the lung nighL—Frodne- 

tton of the cycle irf iUy and nigiit. tVrrrfimiv -Tfttirtt a fitting in- 


«j*Tjr»rr. 


trotfartiuu id iki amui'ii SI ''rk"! thr nhs-*' <:-he long 

nJghl urn I Lho >*■ ginning of the period of minshifie— dft- 

usght-®crifii»s nc»t Ati-edh-o ftjpin than (cttimd the yforly 
fmivt tif wiLfifi'-ta Id auci«it ttiimj — -Oonrly indicate ih'. 1 ifwurcneu 
ri f „ i tm g <hiknm uf 100 night? in tlvn .mtitfit y«r—Andm* 
nKTiOriAl RfPT-nn llm* t aut wpoa ri ftl with llin smnnit year—AiUp- 
i.iiion of both to th* tin*’ tMw iJfncmd by tto> Ih&hninnns, U"k« 
Xtovn'B m&im in Urn old Honan Otlewfer—'Th* n^rtnnw uf 
ibfl rcailutuf BficrifcW eviiionw. - 


CHAPTER IX. 

Viujic Myths— The Cait-ive Waters. 

Dirm wliVtuf for the .Afrtic theory owiiiwJ up—Ditfrri'iit nature Of 

t j t( , tf yilologicnl iwhJnnn*—Sbi.-jl- of Myiktk'gitnJ lMerpr<*tji- 

t i,, D _The mituial’wti/: or tk Nairn!*'* xchwl—It' tlnwiw—Hw 

Xiiwn theory mu! the myth* rnqilfliiK*! by tt—Tin UMiutUwyt 
Jniirs rujj] Vriir*—The Vernal iHn'ry, iiie Ash* inn’ *^pU«it'— k ‘ r~ 
tT y. Sr r-rrruJ wamtly I'Xpbtnied by the Storm tlwry — Siicnltanrotti 
it nf Intlm s muijiimt over V ritrn—Tin release of watere, the 
rriiftf* of ouwi, tin 1 rwwrtry ,J i the ilawn wd the production<f 
iho nii[lnTri.iK« in ut tlieir jMrcmltaiMWOA clwr* 

urtrr—Piwsngi* witting to til** pitted find tune of the 

— Tnr gincnkmwnv mw left ururt] Kim-d by th*' l>xmi or tlw 

fiti.rui thi**-ry — ftttlr not fought in the nunfej lure .»>w, * ait* 

jiUm! by the Stfinfl ihoory— Nor iq tlf rainy -FtbH.it* —M biitii'T- 
pmatinti of worth like parvota, girt, «Jri. *c. —Tim Storm theory 
TTiiubniwite in orffy r'sj'et—New lapluntifli* nr^fti-wy—nw 
j lt ,l imtare <4 writers pjj>inin«J—'They *nral or edmtial 

U l « frTSj iiml not the wntim of rain—Vadk I nrtV know if i t--iou 
* Imlovr tbf* t,hret* HtntB'—Thn contrary tusw if Walls refuted 
—Hih rml tun, nuts <«f A'ir-nfi.tiecIAiiw rat eft. 

pkniwA—Cketnkr «ir«ubtiun of Burial wattra—Nether world, tbo 
Wm of owinl ttuteot—Arsitic [Aswgre dwalUng the eircalti- 
!.'h,u of wniera nitetl n«(i ox^dnintn]—SBnwvnil nmlAtdfi Sfiro 
AnUliim ire celestial f«mrs—TI h' nwirce i-f nil r | b“ nr min 
—■Din rml mtar» of VptmV fight fi'lr.v.-' if 

yntrr- anil light is inteHigililn, if Ixith hive tltr yatM—ihih 

>oj by VpBft’f «ine<iinj*TMMtu» tin* wn in tlm U-^er wrU — * 
Thr' i , lfn!iiig of the ap«Tiar<». in tim ns'nuittiwi i o« tho 

}kor ti.cn — Th> BPiftnmt of the waters mul lie ntn <*tilntcil 
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—Es^ris* jewisigce faro As Am» « A"* *IWt—Ths fWf- 
pinsf for a long Am* fa *««* — A«m ic * B ro I r f K>rt 

<4— I» effect <* th^ literal —Eidnw iyodtt«i*» 

with th* 'rentier vf A* fleiw <>t ™ters in ymm— It* limg *W 
,.ion—Cosmic ciKAta* o! w4W« In <**« mythologi**—Expr*** 
,™ rfKwins thm the fight *iA ^rfw» *» «"*»l tUltl 

m whiter—InaqfenU’ laetpi <m A- Am* dusty —Th" <*“* 
•Into uf IwJm’H fight with V^trs fintrivcd in 4* |ttf-Vid>—Ifaa 
real meaning vf cfct/«(frWwfctfi!m sspWiietl—Sha nibars 

ftond <m the KHh clftj at ettrdrf —Dnnrtrt th* camitifwttiiitt 
cf th* long night —‘Ysriie |«m?« showing thar&t tr- hr the Iwt 
rf^ttv-IUnipiilM tviiWa* for r^kanmg timn 
bj «ww —Similar rackxnin^ in As jMMk — 10“ •mmavA 
tun (if Ymrn «nd i.bn fciUing td U».wMtt? ^ Tw l »' 

; Itirued_Thr seem riveri relfitw-tl by Irulm—Omnm ho K’rrot* 

tfU, ■* the titiff «.( As Ftojimb —Th* of lf"fc- 

m «koln» nflitniprf mil trjfwtM—Th* Irtwwfttfm 

niTcn rrtrr- and thfl «*mh inns; emto! mt —Tbr origin uf A* 
* i.hnss HajH*-Uwi» in As Ae«t*—PwfaWy.( tr*™far«v>r "f 
[|rl oh] tpythoWgital i»» to ' irl t!,F tl *' w 1l ‘™' 1 '“ V Tltn ' ^ 
Wl Antfc in origin —Gtjiute ™«* «|«Wt th,, 

nrntEls b*«m light *rd As (htrkn^ In the ***** A'W 
buine. ■ * ■ 

CHAPTER X. 


Vecic Myths— The Matl-tfsAI. Deities. 

Vernal theory sml tbs tap* «f As AihvSns 'The pit phtyod by *» 
jvAviiw ifttbe strut:cl^for »Msrt ntd light — InttJUtfU* oniyon 
U* Arctic thiorv-Their rtplolw w! Ugn*-S*vfas °* r ^ UV(v 
iwtmg, taking fra* A* wen, cr T«Wfag As sje-sig it or 
titfbl ’t<» Cliynvftm, floUw, Hhojyu, Atrb Vwntew All ffl» 
nblned oi pts^t ns frfnrifig tw th, r^ir of tbs uuJy 
Ibo v-rn-ttUuminn rf *« jwew wwt,=-r«i the 

th«,r, fail* to tapUin ”, blin.be* w 

cwnl Isgnnhs—5for tom it ***wn» *° f Ar ibmten "f tbs dintr^ 
tithsArhviw' pretsgei «» 0 r far lb dwnew <f the P»»« 
* Aitx^v fra,, wfah* Ae proton* » rr, nv^l^Hottomh- tiui 
,ferJt wb rmlij uwme As mArt wwW—A bwl with WtWn 
up «nd month tndimiM the invert«1 brnniiph#* r.f tlvo 



romsTii. 


Hwi **—Lrgtrzd <4 Tbp eliregbbw *A a htsndml sliflcji 

rFrrarort* dm comerakjri of a hundred itapi into so uanj nights 
—Thf cf Saj tn.dliri or the fmn-fliiiDcrii pmying for snfo 

dpliTfif y after lmi nkttthl of gftilatk-o—Hoimtti* aiur^biinod tip 
to t\m —The interior ijf hfioreo nod earth Lh ctnKWirod In 

Uii'Vttk a* tin! w-mib in w'liieli the nm when hImh' tin 

her j/.-i m— T<-n momta glutton din* r^j-ncn-ni^ thn trn ninfn1i» 
whi-ti sliit i* aWn'llse hutixori—for pufe flttlircry in- 
tittnh ? chi- j mito of tb^ long night—flirklle or paradox of » cMil 
b-wiuJci Lg Bt>on op born— Tbs miry of the hidden Agm 

rttffflrs oo the phenomenon-Probable origin of the 

stury of KimLifii ur Kjirttik* yn — apriority of the Arm ir wit 

thn Varcnl ihrary in esp La til ing; \h.n jngi-.ru !* of Ji n Aftlivinft-^- 

Tbo bguml of Izifctfn funding ^Qrya K & wbM—Tim zoning tf 
itQ*Kn*}tra±kvt dUoraed — h^mum iferfouv* i-ti the rtoyilMttuf 
i#n Ljj*_inichs — —Vislinu * tbr** iftridr*— [Jifli rent opinEnqs a boot thflir 
entnr^ qQut«l—repprwmi- tbi’ ymrly poutcv erf the 
snn— nod his third ipmibU fttfip r($pt«AttU tha ortbw world — 
Vithnu 1 # ogpefarioea cumm, *Sii jpfrii^h*— the dn*k w 

the dir-msed mti during tbti long Arctic night— Tim ihroi- 
nlnwii^ ti S fc rilfl , Agai awl the Ashviu* efrmjurwl to Yah^ 
nufc third rtej—TV fogcfwS Tfita A\tyn —Trim* i# da* 
third, rcjTWH-ur,* thn third port uf tbfl JUH- Ifa Tiwlr-firmuiiln 
origin Erf thfl legend—Hw* A fnw — Hunr cliaroc&fr nad nature <fo- 

*criW— St^n-folil \rA ten fold lUvIakn i f thing?, hi the Yrdfe 

IttiTOtorrf—'Vurk™ iy^nrpsi if ^-mi-fold ™1 ten fold dfarftioti 
W>Uft -ifd—‘Tlirt two fold tl ivi-= ai-n j.Tvlnhly ^ice iho Driven ^md 
fna mctrdw' [4-rind of frcnridnrt in the Arctic rogion— The IiJIsiin- 
rfijfLa £ght~Bpjirc^oi^ siraggln with the Lon-fold drtfrioft of 
dnrknoes—Eriha-ptf «tid \m lost wifo iu ftig-Veda— 1 Thn im 

i^n-aUjrifltJrng kimr> nml Hiv.-im —.Uytliioii ilcmumt hi 

tbf EEJniiAvorut probd^ly dt nvwi fmis* ih^ \'*v\hz mytiardogy— 

ev aufcAn -'iiid lffwli4fca|it- —W ji^ H fem^ ppa o pirsi fn-'W Hotusr— 
Baih my have a common mxmoa^CtmlSBafom* , . . 2&T 

CHAPTER XI 

The Amsnc Evidence* * 

ftatur*' d Arwtic reriitw^ stntwl —Dift'fnn wifWE of (clttLin rt> 
grading its etadftctfr— N’nc rtsiiy r.f rt^oxaiiiiaitig 0i« suLunct— 
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An aWran t,f the firrt Fnjgnrti of the Vi-mlifiad^Siirf^ l-^fa 

cmitcd by Ahum Mania wwJ] iff sir malnm r i|Uivn]«ntH ie_ 

Airjnn Wjn ( thftfimr cnntsd Inn-J represents the Hnwlkimf thq 
Iranian*—KB«tul views regard mg ha jm itioo ~ Xtemnt eu'f, 
Sf.u^l itadnotbeTH Iwmn it j n th»««n: Hug jl&lI Buwisd in thn 
far tirjrth ^ liinn.^tstrr's in-gctm-m examin*!—Airyana Yntyoota- 
,J " tu put** of Vnnj.mhi-Jilentifimrion 

of nangtn with the Caspian Sen or the w^wtoanet river rioulc- 
ftil—Iimiska is ( jroLnUy che-uuiie« lUsl in the frg-Vtda, X, Tft, 
«-~Uda>. u min^s of Ihrittifetdit-r'a nwinn;—Tha position of the 
Airy ana \at‘ju nott be .irtrmuuaJ from it* special diu-rar-ter wiles 
ftiBuil in the Arima— The (fiwngt wJwru ten luoiults’ wimer ■* 
e*i4 to I* «oeh a ohunetfriatic otoil—lYatucodw' winter first hr* 
trodnred into tbs happy t fowl by Angro Maikyu^IodJenun that be¬ 
fore the fiwtl*. inv™ tW bum. have Ue a t- n m, ,nthV s« If ni W r 
ami two month* winter in the tnud-finrlrlrn eking* f a the Fotar 
tVimatc folly confirmed by latent geological rearardiM^TWt, 
imanhs wiowr aWMawtly .ytwbtxwai* with long Arctic night 
“ Tlin* tradition nhtKit *m.-r>n months sotmiUT anil five moodi* wj n - 
v-t aU» r4nr* to thn nrigin.it el butts in the Airyana Yanjo— ifon, 
tk»«l ip thn lWWiL-=h— .V,it ittsonsmvtiL with the tradition of 

ten moivth* annnnnr r«rartk«l iu thn original _ Rcnh f - a . 

b»1)!o in thn Arctic regions — S im i lar *t»wtiienlA in flic Riu-Ynh 
— Cbinddnwt! between wia months somite r, th< hjrmri .,f vdi. 
tt, awl tb» flat.' of I prim’s fi c ht With SskuuWn, poblM 
-Snunnory of ft* ^nH EWA-YWa Yarn in the Airya* 
^anjo—Anrurnl Minrue tod a ymr long-day therein— Shi-w* thu 
tin. Airyunn Vwj,. mutt Is* IuumJ no* r the North Polannd not to 
thn hm. of tmo T)t« JucuttlU; tor- gmphir to be imaginary it my- 

^TrST”*? 1 ^ ***"***<* d.a GlncL.1 epwfc fn t Hr W_r t 

* the nUE'et human tret Irk *iy to the mW of thn Towage <h.. 
ntroytug thn Arctic >njturt —Special inqmrsuiro of th«* Arretin' rei- 
Hnnm pant'll not—Fully awrobdmed by cvi f W-_Mi- 

fiiwtion frem Airynnn \nrjo r*-od*rod D ncwaur T h T cWtaru.u 
—Siatenn lawk ikthe first FnrgaH ! thertfom repressJt Hiqin.ijuii 
*?Ht« “f luignitioa t,. IVntml AnU^EBaMM™ the hkurrlcal 
dmoctnr of thn first Fnrganl^Th, of tithig.* in th. 

pitlM IMhMt-JWA niPr* to the snow meat «, the Avr*- 
tW^ly&^CHhcr \«hc joxap^ i„ ( Ii,nting the northern (winio 
i< I nf I HQ Afjiv—CwMlmfen t* iLrawn firm Y^fio 
Aiffltfc mckww t&mbigwd; - 
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COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY. 

'Tlw vnbi' <if Mythology ns ixuralwnniw m'idnwv— Its 

inrfw prr^pjii ewe—Thu nodem aditulir of the UjiinpWQ 
Af^w run- 1 The fLandny i u ttifi Lettish, ib* Grt-k 

nnd the Critic mythology—Tim ancient Ihuuati _v*xir of ten 
months ftml reform thereof—Plutarch* tf*w—tnacubrw 

bUityut Ligonttk’e theory pointm] »jiil — T in- .indent Celtic jmor 
—C1.*«l with the lam. ilny of October awl iwbnl die voaammtf- 
went winter am I darkm-.—Tbrt winter fowi crieixatal on 
llw tiny 'nil* mhlwDttBncT feut of Lngnjvtvvl oti thn firm vt 
An gum—Thn cwraitrtLriminL nf snhuoor on the first of Mn ) 
—TJw dtte of the baoto of Hoyiurn—S bniliw ditrntiun of the old 
Nor** yf*r—Ccinifnrisou with tlm nadnot Qriwk talawhr—Ail 
iwlirnt- six months’ light tq] els „ wn tl»- rLwhrusw— CoreoW. 
dou derived from philology—Two division* of the 

yf«r m print wal turn's—Tim Maid of Kino Fbm* m the Celtic 
mythology—Tim Nine ,*cm «f Thor m the Norsn legend—Cum- 
f«(Kt wtlh the Vfdte Nnvagv4* and V»cn Nnviwa m the Avista 
—-BddcrV home in the heavens—Indicate- ilia lung Arctic &v 
—T!ie fftwooio story of Ivno and Ms two brother—CostiMMK 
aiplit In tvwi'i boil*—Cum;iuiaou with the Vwlie legend of Trita 
—Tim Slavonic winter demon —Tin. story \A lAt-*n nod Ginmiung 
m An H*nwb mythology —Iwlicw,* n [eng nay of four week, 
—C«kir nod Twttoaw U-g. tnh rejnv^ming Aa Sun-god* tmuoal 
airuygU. with ttOdnr and Hotter, OsAnkoW ami Frj, 

bm iri Tiils]■* riiry Afeofre ami radujxvitioa of gods nud Wt— 
— Phd. If by*' Ttea: thereon—Th# affliction niriknt^ -tr nu r 
(lirkm i—Cckic irnii Teatoate myths indicating long .xnttenin, 
tlay awl tught.—All point to i> primeval Wm iu An Arctic region 
— Iteeeut ethnological WWttrduw in te.«r of Furopmn home t*. 

fnrroil u.—Indicate northern Germany or SonodiiuTin_The ne- 

^'tegrtili farther NwA—ftof. Hhy* euggmu. Finland 
or While Jv*. —Nut iowwisimt with thn ilieorr which siwka 
twdte the North Foie the homo of the wlofe fauna new—ftrf. 
ithys." method and conclusion—fnuievul Atom homo MtabUlW 
alike by tiw tnulitiotw of the ™ Wll W w Wj . Ja Aryiw—Iw reL> 
tton with tl« general theory drat the cnullt of the human mt-e 
« the Kcrdi Fido explained. , , , 
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CHAPTER Xm 

The Beakimg of our Results os the History of 
P ftJMrnve Aryan Culture and Religion. 

Prof* of the of th** Arctic bum; flSBlnftd uj^Tltry etmrly 

indicate n PoUr bonus Iwi Urn ™ & in the Arctic regions, 
iVirir is, rwrdi Europe ot A?rin r dil mah tt-nintukbltr An Arrti.- 
bauir ]:«cti&ih1ft only in intef-Ulftdal tinu^ TCCOrtbng co geology 
«Ancient Vidic chronology and fttlradnr csmuiiwd —The inr&r- 
va! between thfi fli^nnumcenteni of the Pcet-Glflcinl em ft&d die 
Or te a maDiA, aciuniing tu It, be *o great, as @ V 0Q0 JW 

_Scjrj ifitwl by dip lii^lcrnu- of the Atuoficab gaolughtj 

—Patinin cKrtrooUigy of ytiy4V t ttanritfiMrttf nntl 
charyu’H and Aiyci t\ vt mh th*r<-nn—Inter *;y*Tnrt crotad 

tint dI no origin cycle of four yagas* ^ IOjOOO y«rru, iiiw’e 
the sfu^L tsthi^i 1 —Hit* theory of Mmw years ' unkomwii t<? Muum 
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amieut imtlitidE^ ami the uirtfiHi flf priming them—The theory 
irf tin' Bubf origin g| the whoh bttnum nmi" not iqcOusitLUdut with 
thw theory ot the Amin Aryan hxu* — -Cbrrftnt vlntA regarding 
jiriuiiiiv*- Aryan cnknrd *ttd religion fttunuiud—IVinuth-r. Aryan 
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«Drvbip|»Ai] ^lurio^ thi- period —Tho andinTrt wirrificFfl of the- 
Arum race— T8ie diwf-e of pnffltfKlon fccdwsl by tba undivided 
At}*u* in their Arctic 'Hin rwalin <A Cottfuadn Hulo> 

h>gy tuttdcl _ The civiliiciLiiin discUttml by ihcut lunut bd tiik^a \*> 

Igi thn rnimmum er tho that i^be prtdimted tbn uu* 

dlri^<l Arynm—H ip cultut' «>f th n tullehh’i! Arjattn liighi r tkia 
lb tulqjre of ibp Stone or the Hrtal dgi^—Use of n:ctn1 euiSR 

nni| ibnm highly irroboJ^e —Bt'gittnjngfl of th« Arpn 
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CHAPTER L 

PREHISTORIC TIMES, 

The Historic Period-—Preceded Uy myths and traditions— The 
Science of Mythology—Fr«h imjriUe given to it by Cmnpinu 

tive Philology—Unity of Aryan racer", and _The 

system of iiilorpreting myths,, and dip th«rry of Apia tic Ibame 
—Recent discoveries itt Geology ^ami ArrtKKolc^y— K*|iiir;ng 
revision of old theories—The Vedas stijl partially itnintelli. 
gihht— Sew bey to l heir interpretation supplied t»y recent 
discoveries—The Ages of Iron, Bronze and Stone —Represent 
different stages of civilised ion in Prehistoric time?— The Ages 
not necessarily synchronous in different countries—Distinc¬ 
tion between Neolithic and PaJieoUthfc or new and old Stone 
Age— Thu Geological was and jx-riods—Thitir correlation 
with the three Ages of Iron, lVon/e ami Slone—Paleolithic 
.Age pTobuhly inter-glacial—Man in Qmtttitflty and Tertiary 
CTO.-— Dhte of the Neolithic Age—50m li. C. from lake-dweR. 
ings—Peat-mofPeS of Denmark-Age? of Beach. Oak and tiir 
— Dutc of tile PolKrolithic or the commencement of the Post- 
Glacial period—Different estimates of European atid ;American 
geologists— Freshness of fossil deposits in Siberia—Favours 
American ■estimate of Sooo years—Neolithic mi:®—Dolu hfv 
cephalic aml Brarhy-cephnlie—Modem European races des¬ 
cended from 1 hem—Controveryj as to which thi-se repre¬ 
sent the Primitive Aryans in linropr:— Differ mi views of 
Getmtin and French writers—Social condition of the Nrolt- 

thic races ami the primitive Aryans—Or. Sell ruler's view _ 

Neolithic Aryan race in Europe r.mnot be regarded as autoch¬ 
thon*^ —Nor descended from the Pataolitiu.' man—The 
rpifcfton Of the original Aryan home Still unset tied. 

If *,ve trace the history Of any nation l jack wards into 
the "fee#, we come at last to 4 period of myths and tmrti. 
Hons which eventoally fade away into impenetrate dart®eat. 
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In tome cnses, as in that of Greece, the historic period gOflS hack 
to IOOO B. C„ while in the caw of Egypt 'he rcrttemporaneoiis 
records, recently unearthed from ancient tombs unci monHtnrnN, 
cam 1 back its historv upio about 5000 ft. C, But in cither case 
the historic period, Ibe oldest limit of which may he taken to Is* 
5000 or f«oo It C*. Is preceded by a period of myths and trcu 
dttions: and as thee were the only materinb available for 
the study of prehistoric man op to the middle of the 
nineteenth centiny, varloqs attempts w«* ttitifle to syrtfrnidise 
these myths, to csgfcun th#m rationally and see if thrv plied 
any light on the* uaity history of man. But, <ie otiserved by Prof, 
Max Muller, !< it was Felt by all unprejudic&J scholars that none 
of theses systems 1 of ihltTpretarkm was in the least 
factory" "The first impulse to a new consul era lion of the 
mythological problem * Observes the same lcLirTU!d author M ramc 
From ihe study of comparative philology." Through the .dis¬ 
covery of llic ancicnl hngtttgw nml sacred i®oks or India—a 
discovery, which the rrofesor campons with the discovery of 
the new world, and through the discovery of the intimate ro* 
l itiondiip between Sanskrit and Zend fin the one hand anti the 
Lftngmgescf the principal races of Europe on the other, a «*n- 
pjett? revolution took place in the views commonly enter mined 
of the undent history of the world, 1 It was perceived that the 
languages of the principal European nations—ancient and mo* 
dem—bore a dose reaoabhurc lo the languages spoken by 
the Brahmansof India and the followers of Zoroaster; ami 
(rtm this affinity of the JniioGermiuvic languages it followed 
inevitably that nil ihese fongtmge* must be the oftahoOt?, or 
dialects of a single primitive tongue, and die assumption, of 
such 1 primitive language further implied the csd-itcnc* of a 
primitive Aiyan people. The study of Vedir liiuraiuro and 
cbsstea l Sanskrit by Western aeholsrs thus gradually* effected 
t, Fse Lanon 1 * mh ib» SeltM« t-i I:uuiwtjM\ "V'l. T I, ji|>, tlS-0, 
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ft revolution In their ideasregatding the history and culture of man 
in ancient times. Dr, Schrader in his work on the Prthittarig 
dn&put'M oftht Aryan P<~y>ht -ives au exhaustive summary of 
the conclusions arrived at by the methods of comparative 
philology regarding the primitive culture of thi; Aryan people, 
and those that desire to have further information on the subject 
mi«l refer to that interesting book, For our present purpose it is 
sufficient to state tint comparative mythofogia^ nnd philologists 
were in the sole possesion of this field, until the researches oflhe 
lattflrhalfofthe nineteenth century placed within our reach new 
materials for the study of man not Only jn prehistoric times but 
in such remote a^es that compared with them the jprehistoric 
period appeared to be ipiite recent. 

Tlte mythoJogiste carried on their researches at a time when 
man .was believed to be post-glacial, wd when the physical and 
geographical surroundings of the ancient man were ****nwJ not 
to have Ijmj materially different from those of the present day, 
AH ancient myths were, therefore, interpreted on the assn mp . 
tion that they were formed and developed in countries, the 
climatic or other conditions of which varied very link', if at 
nil, from those by which we arc now surrounded. Thus every 
Vedtc myth or legend was explained either on the Storm or 
the Dawn theory, though in some cases si was felt that the 
explanation was not at all satisfactory, India was only a Storm* 
God and Vrilm the demon of draught or darkness brought on 
by the rfaf/y setting of the stilt. This system of interpretation 
W35 first pot forward by the Indian Etymologutts; and though 
it has been improved upon by Western Vadie scholars, yet up to 
now it biis regained practically unchanged in character. Ir was 
again ttpUcvcd that we must loot for the original home of the 
Aiyan race ton it: where in Cent ml Asia, and that thc.Vedic hymns, 
which were supposal to be composed after the separation of the 
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Indian Amns from tho common &tock, contained ihe Idas 
only of that branch of tic Aryan rare which lived in the 
TernpWnte .'One. The scientific rEsearche? of the latter fifth’ 
of the nineteenth century have, however, given :t rule shock 
to these theories. From hundreds or -aon*- and hrouzv impJe- 
nteits found burial In the various places iti Europe the nreh*o- 
logist- have now «taUi?hcd the chronological sequence of ihr 
frtni > the Bronze ami the Stone age in times jwwedinf; the historic 
period, Bui the most important event of the latter half of the- 
last century 1 , so Far as i< concents our subject, was the discovery 
Of the evidence proving the esistmer of the Glacial period at 
the cite of Quaternary era, and I in: high antiquity of man. 
who was shmrn to h3ve lived not only throughout the r)«atcr- 
nary hut also m the Tertiary era, *hca the climatic conditions 
of the globe were quite different from those in the present or 
the Post-Glacial period. The ccmaius nf .mininl- ,ind men 
found in thr N’eolithir or Paleolithic strata also l hr™ pew 
light on the ancient races inhabitins the countries where these 
remains were found ; and it toon became evident that the rimis 
telescope -ct up by the raylliolofilsts must be adjusted to a v. nbir 
range, ami the result* previously arrived at by the study of myths 
and legends must be cheeked in the light of the facts disclosed 
by these scimiific discoveries The philologist* hud now to Itr 
more cautious in formulating their views, and some of them soon 
realised the force of the arguments advanced on the strength 
of these scientific discoveries. The works of German scholars, 
like I'oscht; awl Parka, freely challenged the Asiatic them- re 
gaoling the original home of the Aryan mce, and it is now 
generally recognised that we mtart give up that theory and seek 
for the original home of thu Aryan? somewhere n|g; jn the 
fhrther riarrir. Canon Taylor in his Origin »f ttv A^r* has 
summed np tht work done during the la-d few years in this 
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direction. M It was " lie says 11 mainly a destructive work,' 1 
concludes his liooh wjth tile observation that "the whilom 
tyranny of the Sanskritists is happily overpast, and it h soon that 
lusty philological deductions require to i>c systematically checked 
by the conclusions of prehistoric arehasology. cron iology, .us 
ttmopolOKy, geology ind common Bense.” Had the remark not 
hrxji used as a peroration at (lie end of the book, it would 
certainly be open to tile objection that it unnecessarily deprecates 
the labours of the comparative mytbologisu and philologists. 
In every deportment of human knowledge old conclusions lave 
always to be revised in the light of new discoveries, bit for that 
reason it would never be just to find fault with those whose 
lot it was tu work earlier in the sitnc Add with scanty and 
uiEiiftkicnt materials. 

. But whilst the condustons of the philologists j ln J 
gists am thus twing revised in the light of new scientific di^ 
coverics, an equally important work yet rcowiiis to bt done. It 
has be.il Stale*! .dove that the discovery of the Vedic literature 
imparted a fresh impulse to the study of myths and legends. 
Wm the Vedas themselves, which admittedly form the okliBt 
record of the Aryan race, are as yet imperfectly understood. 
They had already grown unintelligible to a certain extent even 
m the days of the AntfahiNiu several centuries before Christ 
and h.id ii not been for the bbocira or Indian Etymologists 
And Grammarians, they would have remained .1 sealed hook 
upto the present time. The Western Scholars have indeed deve- 
loped, to a certain extent, these Native methods of interpretation 
with the aid of Tacts brought w light by comparative philo- 
iQS> and mytlioiogy, Urn no etymological or jihjJoJpgicaJ .lnnJyjiia 
caigidp un in thoroughly undemanding apanage which contains 
ideas and sentiments foreign or unfamiliar to it*. This bone of the 
prht6i|aJ difficultieso{ Vedic interpret utiwi. The btonnor theDawa 
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theory may bdp lie to understanding soinf of tin? legends 
in this ancient. book. But there are passages, which, in spite 
of their simple diction, arc tjuUc unintelligible on any of these 
theories, am) in such cases Native scholars, like S&yana, 
arc either content with simply paraphrasing the words, or 
have recourse to distort bn of words and jfimscs in order to 
make the ptssages yield a sense intelligible to them ; while some 
of the Western scholars are apt to regard such tuts as corrupt 
or imperfect. In either esse, however, it is an undoubted fact 
thal ®mc Vwlic tests are yet unintelligible, and, therefore, 
untranslatable, Prof. Max Muller was fully dive to these diffb 
cuUks. 1 A traaislittton of the Rig-Veda, ' he observes in hi* 
introduction to (he translation of the V«die hymns in the 
Sacred Book? of the Lui ssrifs, *' it a task for the mist ccniuiy,"* 
and the only duty of the present scholars js to 41 reduce the 
untranslatable portion to a narrower .utd narrower limit," as baa 
been done by Vista and other Native scholars But jf the 
scientific discoveries of the last century lave thrown ,1 new light 
mi the history and culture of mart in primifivc times wy muv 
w- well expect to find in them a new key to the interpretation 
of the Vctlic myths and passes, which admittedly ireserve for 
us the oldest beliefs of the Aryan rate If man existed before 
the last Glacial period and wimessed the gigantic changes which 
hiuughi on the fee Age, U 1 - not unnatural to expect that * 
reference, Ixjwsoevcr concealed and distant, to these cvwils would 
be found in the oldest traditionary beliefs and mentor ns of 
mankind Dr, Warren in hb interesting and highly suggativt! 
work the /Wndwir found or the CVadte w///W M 

to attempted to interpret ancient myths and legends 
in the light of modern scientific discoveries, and ha« come to 
the conclusion that the original home of the ^ Aitf™,--™, 
mist be sought for in regions near the North Pole, ktv obiect 
’ew * R K Seriw, VoJTW1 I,> n. --“ — 
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b not so comprehensive, I intend to confine myself only to 
the Vadie literature ami show that if we read some of the pas* 
5 ai;« in the Veda?, which liave hitherto been considered 
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i:s comprcliunsilali* in the light of the new scimtifv discoveries, 
wi; are forced to the conclusion that the home of the JuiccstOrs: 
of the Vedie people was somewhere uear the North IVilu before 
life last Glaci.d epoch* The task is not an cas\ one. consider* 
ing the feel that the Vedie passages, on which I rely, had to 
Ijo, -md liave been, hitherto ether ignored or explained away 
somehow, or misinterpreted one way or another by Native and 
European schdare dike. But J (tope to show th.il these inter¬ 
pretations, though they hive been provisionally accepted, arc 
not satisfactory, and that new discoveries in archeology and 
geologj' provide is w ith a better key for the interpretation of 
these jwsstges. This if some of the conclusions of the my* 
thotagjp! and the philologist are overthrown by theb discoveries, 
tli-y have rendered .i si; ill greater service b> furnishing us with 
■ l itetier key for the inlcipmation of the most ancient Aryan 
Jcgctds, and the results obi.lined by using tlie new key cannot, 
in their turn, foil to throw further light on the primitive history 
of tlic Aryan race, and thus supplement or modify the conclusion 
now arrived at by the archa-ologist and the geologist. 

Hut before proceedim; to discuss the Vedie texts which point 
oui to n fVdar liome, it is necessary to briefly state the results 
of recent discoveries in archeology, geology and fm.i*tcm.tok5(pjji\ 
My summary must necessarily be very short, for I projro*! 
■o note down only such facts as will establish the ptobv, 
biliiy ol my theory from the urological and t^lttOdtokgicat 
point of view; -ind for this purpJ^ 1 have freely drawn 
upon the works of such well-known writers as LyclI. Geiliic, 
Kv’Sn* Lubbock, Citjil, Taylor and others. 1 have Aim utilised 
the excellent popular summary of the foiest results of these 
renrobes in Samuel Lump's Unman Cfri^t ,; ^uj oth^ 
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^•ork^ The belief, tliai m.m is ;»*t glacial ;wd that the Pokr 
iv,:n- neve: roited For human iutlnUtion, stfll lingers, in 
aortic quarters, ami to those wbo still Itold this view any 
thaon regarding the Polar tsomc of the Aryan race may 
naturally seem io Ik a prfai impossible. ft Ls Ijetter, therefor*, 
*0 begin with shpri statement of the kUst scientific conclu¬ 
sions on thtsc (joints. 

Human races of earlier tuna have left ample evidence of 
their exisiciceon the surface of this globe; but jjk lElc r<xon fa 
of the historic period this evidence docs not consist of stately 
SomU .m l pyramids, or inscriptions and documents It is of a 
hum' 1 st hind, anti consists of hundreds and tliottsinds of rude 
W j dislioi iiistni merits of stone arid mcial recently dig; out from 
old camjis, fortifications, butW 1 grounds (tumuli), temples, laktv 
dwellings, &e, of early times spread over itie whole of Europe; 
and rathe hands or il.e archeologist these have heen found (J 
give the same remits as the hie^giyphjcs m the iamcls yf t u e 
Egyptologist. These early implements of stone and metals were 
not previously unknown, kit they had not attracted the notice 
of scientific expem till recently ; mid the peasun* A& ^ 
Euro;*,. when they iunnd them in their fields, could ituidly m »kc 
.my better »*of them thin that of die im^dmems 

so found as htundcrbdmor kity arrow- shot down from the skv 
Hut irow tl'iiu a careful study of th.se ranam?. arcWWbis 
liavc come to the conclusion that the* ir pfcmtSii* whose 
human origin is now undoubtedly established, can be classified 
into those of Stone {including horn, wood or bone), those of 
Brarue. mid those of Iron, representing three dtBfcrcm c , 

civiluaiion in the jnognss of man in prehistoric Thtm 

the implements of stone, wood or horn-, such ^ d»fa*L 
scrapere, arrow.heads, hatches tU-gers, etc. w ere r ilC[1 

thou* of metal wus yet unknown, and they were gradually 
*ij-planttd ^ of hitmsc *ad then of in* 
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when the ancient man fliscovercd the u.% ot these metuis. It is 
not to be ropposed, however, that these three different periods of 
curly human civilization were divided by any turd ami fan Inti? ol 
division. They represent only .1 rough claastficaticn, the passage 
from unf! period into another being slow and [jradtuiL Tims tin: 
implements of stone must tuvo continued to be used for a. long tint 
afitx the nse of bronze iiccajne known 10 the ancient man, uni the 
same thing must have oecuvTtxl as lit- (asst-l From the Bronze to i lie 
Iran age. The age of bronze, which is a eompounil of copper and 
tin in a definite jproportion, rey|htr® an antecedent age of copjjcr j 
bn sufficient evidence is not yet found in prove the wpatsttc 
existence oT copper and tin ages, .uiH hence it is conssicrod jitq- 
hnhic that the art of making hranze ivas not in von led it* Eijroj*, 
bit was introduced there from other countries eitfier by com- 
meme or by the indo-Enrol wan going there from outside.' 

Another Tact which ropiirei to lie noted in connection with ihtsc 
ugtr is that the Stone or the Bronze age in one country- w ^ 
not necessarily fyitclironous w ith the same -rge in .mother country, 
Thu- we find a high sure of civflfcatitM in Egypt at aiwut 6000 
B. when the inhabitants 0/ Europe were in the early stages 
of dll! Stone age. Similarly Crtccc had advanced to the lion 
ago, whih; I tnJy was still in (he Bronze period, and the West 
of tuwjein the ago of Stone. This si rot vs that (In. {NogTtixi uf 
civilisation was slow in eome and rapid in other places, the nqe 
of progress vary ing according to ihc local eircumstanca of each 
ptact Broadly speaking, however, the three perjo& of Stoic, 
Bronze and Iron may tie taken to rcprscrti the 1 1 tree stag , , of 
civilization anterior lo the historic period. 

Of these three different age, tin oldest or the Stone 

it further divided into the Pa Ltd ill dc and the Ktoltilik 
puriod, or th- old ;utd the new Stone age. The distinction i. 

‘ Ubbtdit JfrelnstiuPioTimfe;, 1810 Ed, pp. | eid-i 01. 
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bused tjjan the fact that the stone implement; of the I'al&olj. 
thic age .ire found to Ik: very rudely feshtantd. being merely 
chipped into shape and never ground or polished its is the 
case with the im^ematts of ihe new Stone age Another 
characteristic of the Paleolithic period Is that (be im[Jen>cnls 
of the period arc found in places which plainly alww a 
much greater -mtirpiity than etui be assigned to the reroaiie:- 
of the Neolithic .igc, tiic Hies of the two ages befog hardly, 
if ever, fomnd together. The third distinction between the 


1 'ulusoltihic and the Neolithic age is tint the remains of the 
Pafecofthic man are found abated with those of many great 
mammals, web ;is the cave hour, the mammoth .md wooly 
haired rhinoceros, tltaf became either locally or wholly extinct 
before the appearance of the Kaditide min on the stage tn 
short, there is a kind of hiatus or break between the Palaeolithic 
:md NeoBthic man requiring a pirate daaaficatiem and treat* 
matt for each. It may also be noted riiat tire climatic conditions 
and the distribution of land and water in the Paleolithic priori 
were dlfferau from those in the Neolithic period; while f.uro 
the beginning of the Neolithic period the modem conditions, 
l»oih geographical jiiid climiitfoi have prevailed utmost unaltered 
upto the present time. 

To imdcmtaitil lh£ relation of these three ages with the 
logical period* fore which the history of the earth is divided wo 
must briefly consider the geological da^fiention. The grohigit.t 
ukes up tire history of the earth at the point where tire arehreo- 
kgist leaves it, and carries it further back into remote ^tktuitv. 
Ill* classification is basal upon an examination of t ho whale 
system of stratified rocks, ami nut on mere relics found fo lIlE 
suriiree Itrotw These *tl*tfBed rocks hove hem divided into live 
prfocifxd tWsMcmdfo, ,o ,he charterer of the fossjb found 
m tbttn, andriiqr fore difemi periods fa lhc ^Jy of 

wr ptmet. These geological crus, like tho three ages ofsLre 
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Bronze and Iron, conned lit: separated very sharp]} from C-n;h 
other. Bui taken as a whole we can clearly ilktiiiguisli onf era 
from another liy its characteristic fossil remains. Each of these 
gcolcgicaJ .igcs or eras is again suldivided into a number of 
different periods The order of these Eras and Periods, begin* 
mng with the now cat. Is as follows— 

Etta. J'trMt. 

Post-Tertiary or Omtemary... f KtJCrtil (Post-Glacial). 

\ Plei&tOCCnc (Glacial) 


Tertimy or CatiiOioic 


Secondary os Mesozoic 


Ftimar} or Falutoioic 


Pliocene* 

Miocene- 
Oiigoccnc. 

Eocene 

f Cnetaceon- 
i Jurassic. 

(Triasatc- 

’ Permit! 
Carboniferous. 
Devonian, ■utd Old 
Red Sandstone. 
Silurian. 

. Camhriftn, 

Fundamental Cneis?. 


Arcluean or Eo^oic ... 

Thus the oldest of the stratified rocks nt resent known is 
tin; Arch&.in or Lwoic Next in chimtotogicnl order come 
the Primary or the Palaeozoic, the Secondary or the Mercoic, 
tbe Tettisin. or Cainozoic, and last the Qiwrtcniary. The 
Quaternary era* with which alone we arc itcrc concerned, is 
subdivided into the Pleistocene or the Glacial, and the Recent 
or the Post-Glacial period; I he close oi the first ami 
ih« lieginning of the second being marked by the lot GU 
cial epoch, or the lee Age, during which the greater portion 
of uor^ttrn Europe and America was covered with an ice-cap 
several thousand feet m thickness. The Iron age, the Braise 
age and the Neolithic age come under the Recent or the 
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Post •Glacial period, \vhpe the PaheolUhie .igc is Mipposed 
io fall tit the Pleistocene pencil, though some of the palaeolithic 
remain? arc postglacial, showing that the paheoliiiiir man must 
kr.e survived the Ire Age for some time. Latest tiiscovmi< . nut 
reonnrehta enable us to cany the antiques uf man still tori her 
by etaGfching Ute fuel that man rested cvcti in llie Tertiary 
cm- But apart from it. there is, now, ,il tiny nit*-, overwhelmiiig 
evidence 1o conclusively prove the widespread esisiencc af man 

throughout die Quaternary - ra, even Wfcm- the last Glikdul 
period 

Various ,stitnatc< have been made regarding the time of the 
I'ominencuitiLnt of the Neolithic age, hnt the oldest date assigned 
Lbes not exceed 5000 B. G, a time ‘.‘.hen flourishing empires 
estslel jfi Egypt and v-hahlm- Tliesi? estimates ore based on 
tlic a moral t o( silt which lias l«en found ranmokied in ?omc or 
the smaller lakes in Switzerland since the toko-dwellers of the 
Neolithic period built I bar piled village* therein Tltrjwat-mosscs 
of Denmark afford miens for another estimate of (lie early 
Neolithic period in that country. These mosses arc lannetl in 
Uic of the glacial drift into whiebtrees have fallen and 

become gradually converted into prat in course of time. Then: 
ore three acfczuve periods of ttgobitbn in ilu-se peat-beds, the 
npptr One of beech, the middle one of oak, and the lowest of all, 
rmc of fir. Thee changes in the vegetation arc attributed to stow 
changes in the dimate and it is ascertained from implement* and 
remum= found tn these beds, thaUhe Stone age corresponds mainly 
whh that of Fir and pirtly with Hint ofOalfc while the Bnmre age 
agrees mainly with the period of Oak, a*] the Iron with 1 hat of 
Beech. It has U*cn calculated that about 16*000 years will W tequ- 
iret for the formation of than peei-nto***, nod according iq.^ 
cstiraatt we slud! have to plac e 1 he comm u icemen l of the N«dit hie 
age to DtomarL at the lowest, twt bits than 10*000 years ago, 
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But these estimates are no* better then mete affittoxf matron*, 
and generally sjwtking we mny take the Neolithic age m ('.map!* 
^commencing not Inter than 5000 B. C- 

Bat \vheo we poss &dm the Neolithic to the Fnla-olillnc 
period the difficulty of a-ertaining the commencement of the 
latter becomes still greater, fh fart we have here to 1 seen a In 
the time when the Pt*t-Ghdal period ' rommoiccd The 
Pal mid if hie man stmpt have oCCupi^l fUft? of Western F.irmjv- 
clicttly after the disappearance of the Ice Age and Frof Grikte 
consider* that there are reasons for mij-ftisin-that lie •-■ : inter* 
glacial. The Gfocial period was dtanettfis^ by gnogmphir.al 
and climatic rtuuiges On an e’stmsive wale. These ctofies and 
the theories regarding the cause or the tttusB of the Ice \ge will 
be briefly stated in the nest chapter. We tire here concerned 
with the date of the commsicemejil of the fast. Cine bl |»firiod, 
anct there are two different views entertained hy gcofogifiis on the 
«nbjf>ct. European geologist* think that ns the beginning of the 
fast .Glacial period was marked with -real movements of Hcvn* 
tinn and dqwessfojt of land, arid at these movements take place 
very slowly, therommtmr mmit of the PbstGbcifll period cannot 
lie placsl later than 50 or ? to tliousand years ago. Matty American 
geologists, on the other kind, are of opinion that ihc close of she 
last Glacial (teriod must have taken -place at a mriimert recent 
date. They draw this mferetn r from the various e*f time 

rmpiiredfor the erosion of vallcv* and accumulation of alluvial 
deposits since the lost Glacial i*i ini Thus according to Gilbert, 
the post-glacial gore of Niagara it the presort rate of erosion 
must have been excavated within 7000 years 1, Other American 
geologists rrom similar observations at various other places hirer 
arrived at the cone fusion that not more than about ffooo ycar^hav'- 
1.' fVilriifn Km^urata d Earth I^rw, p. S8C: nfeo Dr Botu»*'» 
Story- of mi r Flaunt. p* fififl. 
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elap«d since the dose of the last Glacial period- This estimate 
agrees vm weU with ih e approximate date the Neolithic 
period ascertained from the amount of silt in mac of the 

“ m SwiUed,In4 ®« « iliflers materially from the 
esttmetf of the European geelogias. It is difficult to deckle, 
m the present state of our knowledge, which oT these 
eui mates is correct.* Probably the Glacial and the Post-Glacial 
l^eiiod may not, owing to iocd causes, have comnuaiced or ™ 
at one and the same time in different places, just » lbe of 
and Bm woe not *nchnw«* in dKnit countries 
hot totetteaot accept the American estimate on the 
gm^timit (S inconsistent with the high ^hp.ty of the 
ligyptian twllmtion, tutoawrfcund hy W «i rcscarc |^ ftit 
if no iroces or glaciation are yd found m A ( rjca tbu 

lOS& "* *** Whi,e ,h * % *«* the An,«fcivk» 

'■* supported remain meontradte led, 

All Ihe cudrnen rcsarjuij tba ttiaan the 

rf Km™,* and America; tad „„ rf 

8 jTT yaldiscovered inllie Norlliem Aaiaor North 

*“T. ItBnottohcmnmai, however, that , h „ Mrthcm 
pin ot Am id ml enjoy a SB1 (al dimale i„ nariv ii m « A 
otarrved My Pm,. Gmkie -eveiyAW „, m JL ™ ** 

alluvial dqmta are famd pmtol up Wlll ,’ thc „ 1 'Z 
mammoth, wa% rtunoervos. htson, tmd „, h 

anausually so awB praenmd U» on „ e aKmbm 

83? 

fa«. clearly Indicia th, «S.eu„ h Siheria 

ctmno^hrimppsrfmkejm^ved fronl *, ' 

QnOa» k t Orrat Jw Ab^TmIm- 
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thousands of years. Again in North Africa and Syria, w* find fn 
dry Tcgittis wide-Sfyend ftuvratileaccumulations which are bdiev- 
ved io be indications ofrainy seasons, contemporaneous with the 
Glacial period of t^uroj^. * If this Vontempomnoity can be 
established, itie high estimate of lime for the com merman ml of 
the flost-GtflciaJ period in EWtpt: will hove to Iwr given up, or at 
any rate much curtailed 

As regards the race which Inhibited liuiopii in these early 
ages, the evidence furnished by human remains or skulls shows 
that they were the direct ancestors of She races now living in the 
different ports of feiirtipe. The current classification of the human 
races into Aryan, Stmeric, Mongolian, &c, is is-.J tij^ n (lie 
linguistic principle; hut it is evidait that in dealing with ancient 
races the archauolqgisi and the geologist, rantiol adopt this princi¬ 
ple of division, inasmuch as tlidr evidence consists of relics from 
which no inference con be drawn as !t> the language used by the 
.indent man. Ti c sltapc and ilu sire of the skull have, tboiefore. 
been taken as the chjif distinguishing marks to rfaajfv the 
different fares of prehistoric times- Thus if the i itrcmc breadlh 
of a sfcnfl is three.fourths, or 75 per cent., of its length or lower, it 
is domed as long-11 ruled or dolichocephalic, while if the breadth 
is higher than B ; j*r fail, of the Ikm’iIi. thi stajll js tatd to lie 
bro ’tiy-cephalrc or brood-headed; the intemrtrdfnte doss being 
si ylcd ortli&ccphaiie. or nhdcticfeKopfalfc, or suhbrachy- 
ceplialtr according as it approaches one or the other of these 
types. Now from the ex am matron of the different skulls found in 
the Nrttliihir hodf it few hum ascertained that Europe in those 
early days was inhabited by fburdtffrtciiL races., arid l halt he exist ini; 
iMm-ptan types are directly descended from them. Of these four 
races two were dol id so cephalic. One lull and citn: short; and two 
bracliy^qthalk similarly divided, £tui the Aryan Linages are, 

* jin* QnQrleV Fiagiuoills of Earth p. Jtlf, 
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3t present t ppekcn in Europe fry races exhibiting theeharar* 
(eristics c< alt these types. It jn, however, evident that tine 
riloni: of these ffflrrr ancient races can he the nd represents live 
of Ui£ \ryan race. though there if l strong diffiswr of 
Opinion ns to which of them represented the primitive Aryans. 
German Writers, like Posehe and Penka, rfcurti that ihe tall 
flnlichn rcphalir race, the ancestor! of rite present Germans, v. ere 
(Ju- true representative Aryans; white French writer, I ike Chavco 
and M. rte Mortilkt, maintain that the primitive Aryans were 
hrachy.ccpfcdic and the true Aryan type is reisresailed by the Gauk 
Canon Taylor in his Origin o/cAc Aryans saint6 tip the controversy 
by observing that when two races came in contact, the probability 
is that the speech of the most cultured will prevail, and lliudorr 
ll tt is" he rays “an easier hyjiothrsis to suppose that the dolicho. 
cephnljc ravages of the Baltic coast acquired Aryan Speech from 
Ihrar itrarliy-cephalic nrighljoitrs, thi- Lithmuiaru, than to F»ipfo?e, 
with Pen kit, that they succeeded in some remote rtge m Arvanis- 
tag the ninttus, the Romans arid the- Greeks,”* 

Another method of determining which of timr races 

rejiceseitlid the primitive Aryans in Europe is 10 rOmpare the 
grades of civiliratKHi attained by the undivided Aryans, as 
araertnbMd from linguistic pdaraiwiosy, with tlutec attained by 
the Neolithic races as disdorad by the remains found hi dreir 
dwelling*. As for the Palaeolithic man IwtHxcdcomiubn nppeare 
to hnve been far below that of the undivided Aryans; n r 
Schrader considers it as indubitably cither noti.Iiufo-Eg^,^ or 
rrn.fnflo.Ettropemr h character. The PabccJithk man used stone 
tulchcts and tone amdles, and liad attained somr pmficioirv j n 
the art cf ^uljmiro and drawing, as exhibited by oull^of various 
animal* CMttd m horn* Ac.; but he Wasdcrfj „narq,ai R t«d 

' Sen Th1<w> Origin -J the Aryans, p. 
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with the potters art and itie uh- of mends. It it only In the 
Neolithic period tliai we mm with [lottery in the-pilod vflta^es 
of bke-diycllcrj in SwifctidMttl Bui eycti the olil^i l,dtfvdwdk-tB 
setrss to havt been atiacquaihUxt with the esc t>f metal:-. and 
v.iitgfon^ both of which were familUr to the undivided Aiyins, 
Ny tmee ol wtollat cloth is again found in these bke-diiL-llir^s, 
™ whcn sheep kid bodCntenumetoiH in the Bratweage. Rm with 
tliesc r.^iijnious the culture o i theSwiss JatedWellings IscOu- 
tidcmi liy Dr. Sclintder to Lc practically of the same ehttrncjfflf 
as the culture common to lliu- European members of the fuju. 
Germ ante family, >ind he, therefore. vat Hires to Kiggest, thuir-'h 
cnimcmfy, that "from this (joint of view thctc is limiting to 
prevent our itfiaimkii’ that llu-motC jncicut iiijuhi units ofSvviuer* 
Jaud were a branch of the Enrojiesin division" of the Aryan race,* 

.But though recent discoveries have brought to light th^sc 
facb lboMt the human racev inhabiting Europe in prcbisroric 
tinst^, and tiiouyli we ma> in accordance with them, 
that one of til i! four curly Neolithic roars rejire'«itcU the primitive 
Ary ans in Emofv, the question whether tin* latter were uutoditb. 
onous. or wait 11 if re from some other place ait! then succeeded 
rn Aryanising the European rnres try their superior culmm 3I ii 
Civilisation. cannot Ik regarded as wttlcd W these discoveries 
The ilme assigned to ibr Neolithic period as icyrtseited by Swiss 
lake-dweller* is not Jattrl han 5000 & Ah, a time when Asiatic 
Aryans were probably settled on the Jaxartrs: and it is admit tod 
Unit the primitive Aryans in Europe could not have been tfiti de¬ 
scendants of the L'atatflithio man, It fallows, therefore, tiuu 
if wc discover than in Europe in Lhe early Neolithic- times 
they must have ^anc there from some other pan yf the 

‘ Ihv SA'iii’i'-'f" - FrolHturic .vntiriultii- of the Aryan jPecptcij 
tnuubteti by Jc>yre, Ptot B i CE i- 3&8- 
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globe, The only other alternative Is to assume that one of the 
four Neolithic race m Europe developed a civilisation quite 
independently of their neighbours, on assumption, which ta trapro- 
boble on it:'(hen. Although, thcrcTora, we may, in the light of 
roc oil scientific discoveries, give up the theory of successive 
migrations into Europe from a common home of the Aryan rate 
in Centra] Asia in early times, yet the question of tile primeval 
home of the Aryan race, a quesrimt Willi which we ore mainly 
concerned tn this book, still remains unsolved. When and where 
the primitive Aryan tongue was developed is again another 
difficult question which is not satisfactorily answered. Canon 
Taylor, after comparing the Aryan and UnhAltaic language*, 
hoards a conjecture t hat at the close of the reindeer, or the Lust 
period of the Paladithic age, a Finnic people ijtpe.rcd m 
Western Emojv, whose speech remaining stationary is represent* 
cd by the agglutinative Basque, and that much later, at the bo- 
ginning of the pastoral age, when the at had been famed, a taller 
and more powerful Finno-Ugric people developed in Centra] 
Enrepe the irritative Aryan speech, 1 * Bert this is merely a 

conjecture, and it docs not answer Lhu question how tjjt Indo- 
Iranian? with their civilisation arc found settled in Asia at a time 
whm Europe was in the Neolithic age. The Finnic language 
again discloses a number of culture words borrowed from the 
Aryans, and it is unlikely that the language of the latter '-*»H 
have got jt* Inflection from the Finnic language, A mere similarity 
of inflectional structure is no evidence whatsoever for deciding 
who borrowed From whom, and it la rorpriwtg that the above 
pjggcrtiart should come from scholar*, who have amaild dm 
theory of iixccaiui Aryan migiaticni from a common Asiatic 
bomc, a theory which, amongst others, was based on linguistic 
grounds, Why did Urn Finn* twice migrate from their Weis also 
' lb* origin 4 Arym l p, gg4,p» 1 ■* 
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'^; x| ^ aL Fo r^tslikcil**. f, seems to me morc 
TohiJilc tliat the Ft ,bus might hive borrow*! tho culture words 

T l \ thv A ' yan£ WhOT th ^’ came «*«** with them, and ifaut 

^ IT hl V l 7 h MCither ,n Sm ** ** *" Central 

A-UU but haul the.rongtrml home somewhere new fa North 

o c tn t 0 iiLtohi lm- times, tuij that they* migrated from this 

** " d Eui0pe ,m * ™V ‘irresistible 
[h : ' UnH,ckcme cIla «^ «»climatic conditions of 

., ' *T llC ™' TI,C Aveatfl twdilibns which fi,U y 

yon fa sw. But these have been treated as valued |* 

-* ^ ■» »* <w a ,mi Wi™ 22 ; 

rented as pO^fikid, and the Awafc tradition were, i( was 
Wicvod, not support*] by** Vcdic mnhorily. But with the 
■nc-tdrscop* 0f " Wkkr ^ to , 8 by recent scientific 

li^tTics it has i^ome possible to demonstrate that the Avestjc 
tuitions represent a real historical fact and that they are Wy 
mpyomd ty the testimony of the Vedas. The North Pole h 

l’“ r ? l 7°' l5! T rC ' J Y * niflc,,t *»*«= « the most 

frfaCfc ihnt EUtimjJ lift first Originated; ami I 
,tcw !jc shown that there is enough positive 

uvxdcmcm Hie nw*.incie n t book, of the Ary an nice, the Vedas 

d the Avestu, to provi that tlicoid^t ho mi; of the Aryan rwidc 

‘f ******** b ahoal the North Pole, r shuJi 

\ ■ up this evidence after « ; iminmg ,1 k dimntk conditions of 
lie Pleistocene or the Glacial period ami the astronomical 
characteristics of the Arctic regions in the next two chapter, 
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Gtologk-il climate—L'niiorm and sjentle in early yges—lha to 
■ItfTrrcni diftriUUjntufland and w Licr—Climatic ■: Images in the 
I jiiatmifry cm—The Glacial epoch—Its CMPtmte undonlucdlj 
prove f— latent ol gUeiation—At least two Glacial period?— 
Accompanied In elevation and depression of land —Mild attd 
^sM InlctVjjlocial climate even in rtir Arctic rqtiut*—Various 
ihcwio- residing the cause off he Tec Agt stated—Lv ell's theory 
of geographic! I chants -Showing lone liuratRni of the Glacial 
period—C roll'.' theory—Hftccx of the precession of the equinoxes 
on the ilumiion atwl intensity of wmhws—T he cycle of .’Muti 
years—The effect enhanced by the «r-ccnrririiy of the earth’s 
orbit-—Maaiimihn Iftmn r -■! day - Mwuu ilit- ilumiuii of 
summer and wmter-^Sir Rcrneri Ball's calculattotts regarding 
the average heat received In oadi htmitsphcre in summer and 
winter—Short ;uni warm summers uml long and cold win lets, 
giving rise to a Cladal epoch— LV, I'roH’f f vtratmiinary 
rsLitnair regarding ■ lie dtiMttoii of (hi Glaeml epoch—Based 
on ihe maximum value of tin: ccrcuttidiyuf ihe canto's orbit 
—Otrestioned In- astronomer:-. ami geokgiFte—Sir Rolfcit Ball’s 
and Newcomb - view—CroU's climates- mcotrsistent with 
geological v. id cut t—Opin ions of l J raf Goikicand Mr. Uutilcstfti 
—Ijong duration of the Glacial period—Summary of results. 
The climate of our gltfe- at the present tint j» characterised by 
a succession of season^ spring, swiimcr, suttiimn, and winter, caused 
by tit - tin limit ion of tile earth's axis to the plant: of the ecliptic, 
Wh--i the Smili I'ole of the earth is lur»-' l rfw«y from the ;im in 
it?-mni;d course round that Irimiu tr., u ( * waiter in Ilia 
northern and slimmer in the soniltrrri li cm i sphere, and 
when the North l olc ia turned ftruvW* the sun. Tin: cauw. of ilia 
rotation of sc Lsuns in the different hemisphere is thns very nmplt, 
sad from tbs pcnnaacncc of this cause out may be ltd 10 tfcinlt 
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thu m the diriam geofcgial ag« the climate of our planet 
niUSt ^ bew etawterieil by similar rollon? of hot and 
r ° l( 1 */ lfiun \ ait ™' h 71 Hi^iosirkin ifi dirtily commdtcte I In 
logical fnridenoe. Tile inclination , of the earth'. ash to the 
Piin-: of the Miptuyor what fc techmc% called the oldiqujiv of 
* fi nm the sole cause of climatic variatuws on ifte 
Hirfurc of the giolfe High nltiutile and the ccietetico oroc panic 
and MtfaJ cttrraite. carrying and drfite&igthehcnt of the equatorial 
retail to the other parts orthe gloiv, have been fount! to pre vt.^ 
tlij&ront rJifjijitcs in commie* harm* the same latitude. The 
GnlTStnainin.iaainMi'indaniTr;tf'cipb qceank aim*^ 3 ,„| 

ll! 1 if mit been for this stream ihe climate in the NwtluWetf of 
humpu shniM have iwn quit* diriW-ent from w bat it at profit. 
Ajpln, if (he masses nf land and water lie different lv dittrihiriH 
frain what titty are at [ve-wd, there Is every rrason in 
dial .iilfereot cGlhdtic conditions will prevail on themtfaceof U*e 
ttl'jbv from tiwsi- which we nonv experience, a« ?rirh a dipt ri Inn ion 
would maternity alter the n«mr of oceanic anil ::rri:d riirrml-. 
going from the equator i > the PcJck Therefore, in the early 
£cokgk al Ages, when the Alps were Jaw and the HimaJ... .- not 
yet tiplu*.svr-], .;n I when i «*ri| Africa ttetr repre-vntr.l only 
ivj' ;v group of islands, «<• need not U- ^rpristvl if, rmrn r« olntriraf 
evidence of Ml JUraa nod flora, wo Urn) that mi rtpiijlr 'ami 
uniform climate pTOVafleil over list* whole snriVe of the yJol*d a*t 
tile result of these geographical i rendition*. I/i M«aw and 
Cainoxoic time tliisstate of thfp&s npixrorc to liavp graduajfv 
clungisJL Hut i|ich:»1i tin . iimate in the Secondary ir-d f |, 0 
Tertiary <ra iviis net prolwIdy ns remarkably laiifunn ?_$ )n ,h u 
Prim any yet thm 1 i- clear geological '•videtir.' t.t 
th.it rmtii thf cfo*' ei* the fliwMUt period in Min Tertian* 
n., tii« climate watt urn yet ‘UflKtwitiiUod into Atmroondihei* 
'Were then no hot and cold extremes as ai present. Tire aJos« 
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of the Pliocene and the whole of the Pleistocene period Wii 
matVftl l<\ violent changes of climate bringing on vdm h called 
the Glacial and Ititer-GTaeitJ eyoefis. Pul it ip now eoneltisivdy 
m a Mistier! that hdbrethi; ad vent of thi? jwrioi n luxuriant forest 
vegetation, which can Only grow ami exist at present in tile 
tropical c*i irz-mpL-rate rHmati . Knnrisliftl in the high latitude of 
Spitsbergen, where the aim goes below the lioruon from Novem¬ 
ber till March, rhus dimming that warm climate prevailed in 
the Arctic regions in tlios< days. 

ft was in the Quai Milan' or the Pleistocene period Hint the 
mild dimate of these regions underwent sudden ill [(.-rations, 
ffodiicing what ipriillfvl ihe Glaciid pedoel. Tire limits Of this 
Glacial period may tint so exactly coincide with tltos.- of the 
Pleistocene ,13 to niiihle ns to say that they 1 Wrtc mathematically 
co.u>:iturnvc, bn, still, in a rough sense we may lake these two 
periods ns coinciding with each other. It is inijc-ible with in,the 
limits of a short chapter to give e«Bi a summary of the evidence 
proving the csistt-nri' of tun or mom Glacial epodit in the 
Pleistocene ptnod. We may, however, briefly indicate its nature 
and-See W'hm the geologist? and ihv physicist Icivc to mv .is 
tcjprtdf the causes that brought About such extensive changes of 
- limalv in till: Qtintrrnan eta. The existence of the Glacial 
period is HO longer i matter of dontu, though Efiefitiftc men .nr 
not agreed of to the cm see which j rodeced it. Ictssheets have 
not totally disappeared from the rtufarc of the earth, and 
we can still watch the action of ice ns glaciers in the valleys 
of live Alps nr in the lands near the Pole, like Greenland 
which is Mill covered with a rhwit ofie.’ so thick ns to make 
it unfit for the gmwth of pi,mm or the habitat km of animal*. 
Studying the effect* of glacial action in these places geologist* 
have discovered abundant traces- of similar action uf ice in 
fimner times over the whole of tfortfu .n Europe and America. 
Pounded mid scratched stones, till or bouldt^cby, and the 
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appearance of rocks and mountains dearly poin oat 
tlmt at ono period in the history of our globe northern 
parts of Europe and America must have been covered 
for a long rime with a sheet of ice several hundreds of feet in 
thickness. Tile ice which thus invaded the northern portion 
Of America and Europe did net qU radiate from the Pole. The 
evidence of ihtr direction of the stria, or scratches engraved 
On rocks by ice, undoubtedly proves that the ice-cape spread out 
Fivm all iderated [daces or mountains in different directions. These 
ico.shet!tsur»iQrmoiwtliickn ess covered the - v hole of Scandinavia, 
filhij tip the North Sea, invaded Britain down to the Thames 
volley', theater portion of Germany and Ku*?ia as far south bp 
M oscow and almost is far east as the Urals. It is calculated that 
at least a million of square miles b Europe and more In North 
America wore covered by the •/•Art* of rocks ground down by 
ihew gtacjtasand icacap^ ;uid it is from this rttbri* that geologists 
now infer the etate-iceofan ke Age b early times, The examina¬ 
tion of this rfibrin shows that there are at least two series of 
bmihter chiy irtdi rating Nvo periods of glaciation. The rf<bn> of 
the second period has disturbed the first layer En many places, but 
enough remains to show that there were two distinct beds of 
bouklcr-day and drifts, belonging to two diflerent period*. Prof. 
Gdkk- mentions four such Glacial periods, with corresfondifig 
Inter.Glacial periods, as having occurred itt succession bi* Europe 
during the Pleistocene period. But though this opinion is not 
accepted by other geologists, yet the existence of two Gbul 
epochs, v, iih an intervening In ter-G ferial [-'nod, is now consider¬ 
ed iis cunctusiveli established. 

A HKi:«jden of cold iifld warm climates must havedmrv 
ctensed these Glacial and Inter-Glacial periods, which were 
also accompanied by extensive movements of depression and 
dmntion of land, the depression taking place after rite land 
wa' weigh ai down with I he enormous mass of ice. Thus 
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ft period of Glaciation was marked b\ elevation, ettrems .-old find 
the invasion of tin- k'0-cnj.i? over region; of the present Temperate 
rone: while an into-glacial period was necornfoniedby depr«sii>ti 
of Lind ind milder and congenial rlim .h whii h made oven tile 
A it fir region* habitable. The remain! of the- Palaeolithic man 
have been found often imlmklnl between the two boiililor-chys 
of two different Glacud period^ a fact whlrh conclusively «tab- 
li sites the existence of man in the Iuicr-GJatuil jetiod in the 
Qua ternary cm. Prof. Cdkie spiking of the change? of climate 
in the Glacial and Inter-Glacial jiciifx] remirkF that " during ibn 
Inter-GLtcbl [trrkxl the rlimatr w.i? r linur tccisod by r lenient 
winters ami cool SUiimiCr- so tin L ttiu tropin I plants' and .uittflilf, 
like ek!|ih.i.il< rhinoceroses and hippopotamuses, ranged over the 
whole of the Arcrir region, and in spifn of numerous licrci* rami, 
vom. the 1 ’nhwlitliic mssti had no nnpleasmt habitation ihere.'™ 
It will thus be seen that m point of rtfmate the Meistoeitnc period, 
or the early Qtuitenmri «n, was uiinanetiiate tietweoi ihe early 
geological ages w hen uniform gemd e-timaie prevails! nm the 
glow, and th* modem p-riotl when it i-. diit'i-naituu-l into .-ones. 
If was, so in spent;, a transitional period marked In- violent changes 
in 111. climate, Mm: was wild .m I gait a! in tin- Inter .Glarj.d, am] 
severe anil inclement during the Glue ml f^riad. It wris m the 
bcgitm'nu; of (he t’orL-Glaetal or tfte Recent gteriod that modem 
climatic corttUlicwt were cstnhlishixL hof, Gditio is, however 
of Opinion lieu even tile beginning ul the f’cw-Gliic.uiJ Nv;l5 

marked, at lean hi NnrlMVcstuin linrojK?, by two alttmtathns 
nf »eiin) and rsduy-uU r Haute Ivfoft- thi'-]>r*HU rlimatk eOtiili* 
lions liecanie ntiiblisbod.T 

But tltongh the fart of the h r Age :md the exbttance of a 
milder climate wiihfe tho Amir regiorts in the Inter clue id 
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<mah Mublmbly proved, ,« Kiauifc mm to . e ^ u 

ya »t.e .0 'nastier.,rwrilyOf,hiegrooeroomophe. 

iriuttflisentKissofico as covered Hie wimh: 0 f Hortham 
fc^aidAmHi^durmgtUkp^c^ldnOt, life am-thing 

rise. com. „„ of nothing, Thvre mlst b, ^ „„ 1Bh h ^ 
I«fts or the globe to create by evaporation sufficient vapour, atul 
aenal eurrenlsi are required to transfer it to the colder regions 
or the glob.-, t here to be pm^tated in the form of ice. Any 
theory regarding (because of the Ice Age which Tads to take 
MIT tiict into account IS noi only inudeqaate hot worthier A 
siccesion of Glacial |«Hods, or, an any rate, the octauraicc of 
,wo G!acia| must again be accounted for by the theory 

that may l* jiropra^d to explain these changes; and Jf wc trsi the 
lljf5ircnt theories advanced iti this way, many of them will be at 
i efbmui to be imttaiiihic. It was, (or insLmep,om:t» urged that 
c (jralf Stream T which* At imports warmth to th-er 

tountries in the NonhAV'esj of l-iuiopc, might Jave hecn turned 
^iv from Its cciurs.’ In the PidstocsmpenoH h-theanbmiagOTCc 
o. the Isthmtfe of Panama, thus converting the count ties on the 
'S’orrkW ® frB c <»ast of Europe into Ium1f> covcraJ-hy ice. There 
•■■■ huu, ^t‘r H no gtologh-nl evidence to show that the Isthmie of 
f'ananpa was aihmergnl in the Pleistocene period, and wc must, 
therefore give up this hypothesis. Another thuuv ^a«hl 10 
Arra * 11 far catoinjjdtc was that the earth mu# have 
through cold and hoi regions of ^occ, thus giving rise to 
Wtctal and Intor*Qfacial pertoda report! vdv. tint this too is 
1 ^Iforted by any evidence, A ttiinf suggestion .nlvaural 
w ihai (he «ijij;fy of sslttr heat on earth must have 
liViaiin such a way ns-to give rfe* to warm and cold 
' hLiiaic* Jmi this was 4^71 to be a mere conjwtaQ, A 
111 the ton of the earth's axis might indeed cause 
-*ich ajii.ltri changes hi the climate; but a change in the 
i 
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axis tncanf* u change- in the equate and as the earth otvlrsg to it* 
diurnal rotation cause® the equatorial regions to Indgc out, a 
change in the axis would give rise to a sacond equatorial 
herance, which, however, is not ohscnable k and lha theory cannon 
therefore; be accepted- A gradual cooling of the earth would 
make the Polar regions habitable before the other port® of the 
globe; Uit a succession of Glacial epochs cannot be accounted for 
on this theory. 

Thus out of the various theories advanced to account for the 
intai&iiMksof climate m the Pleistocene period only nvo tura 
now remained in the lidd r th^ first that of Lycll which explain® 
the change? by assuming different dbmlMilioti of land mkl w ater 
rarnMncd with sudden ok vat ion and mb mergence of large landed 
cireas, and the second that of Cnoll which mtces the glaciation 10 
the jjrocession of the equinoxes combined w ith the high value of 
the eccentricity of tlie earth's orbit, Lv ell's Ibaity has *b&m 
woTkcd out by Wallace who show s that such geogtaphital changes 
arc b y themselves sufficient to Y&xlnce beat and cold required to 
bring on the Glacial and h itcr*Glacial periods* We have sc-on 
that in earlier geological -tgc> a peasant and equable climate 
prevailed over the whole surface of the ^lobe owing mainly to 
different distribution of laud ;md water, nnd the theory advanced 
\yy Lydl to acecrnt for the Glacial epoch is practically the same. 
Great devtUiOn and depression of tixtes^ive areas ran be effected 
only in tlvousands of years, and tlrcrae w ho support Lyeti's thorny 
are of opinion that the duration of the Glacial epoch rnusi bu 
tak^ to lie about 200^000 years in order to account for all the geo* 
graphical and geological changes which, recording to them, were 
the principal causes of ihe Glacial period. But there x re oilier 
geologic of the amine sdtpol ( who hold that tltfi Glacial 
[period may not have bated longer than about za to 55 
thousand years. The difecncc lictween 1 lie two estimates 
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is enormous i bm in Mir present state of geological evidence it iji 
difaculi to decide in favour of any one of these views. All thnt 
l "‘ ul snfely say is that the duration of the Pleistocene period, 
whrrli im-JuiitKl at least, t o Glacial and one Inter-Glacial ejsoch, 
aiilsi have I kwh very mn- li fonder than the period of time which 

Inis elapsed since the commencement of the Post-Glacial period* 

■ 

According to Sir Robert Ball the whole difficulty of tfmlutg 
out the causes of the Glacial period vanishes whtst tlm solution of 
the problem is nought for in astronomy rather than in geogr ap hy, 

1 hanges which seem to l*t so gigantic on the globe are. it is said, 
1»n ilaily wrought by vosmiraj forces with which weave fnmiJiir 
in .wtrqnomy, and one of the chid" merits of Ciolls theory is 
wij>jxvsej to itjnsist in the fact that it satisfactorily acrunls for A* 
>:u j ression nf Glacial and Inter-Glacial epochs during lhe PkisKt 
CHir- period. Dr, Croll in his Cbwtat** ■ir*c/ XVuv* and Cf*ut*f* aruf 
C - i:l-./. j/,^ has nied to explain and establish his theory by elaborate 
colenl,uinns, showing that the changes in the olu^eftlK variable 
tfanems in the motion of tha earth round the sun can adequately 
Account for the plinwtic dtimges in the Pleistocene period, We 
shall first briefly state Dr. Croll s theory, and then give tin; 
opinmem of exports as regimls its probability. 


l.v- Pi/Aty represent ihe orbit of the earth round the am. 
This orbit is an ellipse, and l he sun, instead of iieing in thu centre 
C, is in (i:ir of the focii >V or >. Let thv sun lie sit .< Then the 
distance of the sun fiom the earth when the latter is at /■ would 
be the shortest, while, when the earth is at A it will be the longest, 
Tlieso (minis f‘ and ,1 are respectively called perihelion and 
aphelion* The seasons are caused, us stated above, by the axis of 
the earth being inclined to the plane of its orbit- Thus whan the 
earth 1 r. I’ ntid the axis turned away from Lite son, it will produce 
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u iDtor in the northern hemisphere; while when the earth Is at 
A, the axis, retaining its dim:lion, will lie now tinned towards 
the am, mid there will he summer in the nprthetn hcniipjihcri*. 
If thfi axis of tire corth liad no moiion of ns own, the 5*svniri'- 
wilt ;ilways occur 31 the some (flints In tint orbit of the earth, as, 
for imt* nr *i the winter in the northern hcndsjJirarc at /' anil the 

tnmmer at A. Ihtt this 
oxis describes a small 
cirri'? round the pnb* of 
ihe ecliptic in a cycle of 
23)868 years, ghrlrg rise 
to what is called the pro. 
r.reaiott of the equinoxes, 
unit ronseiVUiltl) tin* 


Inclination of the earth’s wb to the phnoofits rebit ir not always 
the same at any given point in its inhii during this period. This 
causes tlic seasons to oerttr at (hfferent jflwitB in the earth s orliit 
during this great cycle. Thus IT the winter in the northern hemi¬ 
sphere occurred when the earth was a I P at on- time, some- 
tini- after it will occur aL P and the succeed in 5 1**™ in [he erhit 
tmtil 1 he end of the cycle, when it will ri ’ 7> Th - 

Sitme will I* the case in regard to summer at ihe- point A ami 
equinoxes at Q and <?'. In the diagram the .letled lines m ' *ud 
r , j^prtsait the new positions which the line W and fM will 
;I58WM} If ihev revolve iti (lie way stated above. It wist also be 
Tvot&t that though Uic w imei in the northern hemisphere may 
wcm v. hcn the enrih is at ,1 instead ol ai ^ owing to the aforesaid 
incifBi of itsaxi^ yet !heort)ii of the earth and the |»inis of 
r«rihd»n anti nphuUtm m- relatively hvol and unchangeable. 
Therefore, if the winter in the northern hemisphere occur 5 at j* f 
the cacthidistanceTrent thestm at the j*«it wi [ft* greater Hun 
when the mh was at #*. Smite#' « ** , ' n,ffW * «* 
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Cycle above meirtidncd, the winter in (lie norllicmhCTnispIsue will 
once occur at A. and lhe distance of the earth from the am will 
then lie Hit !oh"l;rL Nou there is a vast difference between * 
winter occurring when tin: earth i? at P and a winter occurring 
when ■: is :it A. In the first case, the |»itn P being nearest to the 
Sin. the severity of the winter will be greatly modified b>- the near* 
mss of the am. Bui at A the am is farthest removed from the 
earth, and the winter, when the earth is at A, will bemttnaby very 
severe; aufl during the rvdu the wittier must once occur at A- 
Tile length of the cycle is ajjSJiSycars, and ordinarily s^-tVim; 
half ®r this period must elapse before the oceiirraicc of waiter is 
transferred from tlic earth's position at P to its position at A, 
But it is found that the points V and A have a small motion of 

their own in the direct ion opposite to that in which the line of 

equinoxes QQ' nr the winter pointy moves a long the orbit. The 
above cycle of 25$6S years is, therefore, reduced 1020,984, or. in 
round number, 21,000 years; Tims if the winter la one hemisphere 
occurs whm the earth is at P. the point nearest to the sun in the 
orbit, it will occur tn I he Mine hemisphere -it i after a lapse of 
10,500 years- ft may be here mentfoued that in about t^jo 
A. D., the winter in the northern hemisphere occurred wlwn ths 
earth in U5 otbit was at l\ and that in about 11,750 A. D- the 
earth will 1* again at d, that is, at its longest distance from 
the sun at the wilder tin chiving rise to a severe winter. Calculat¬ 
ing backwards it may 1 * secti tint the last severe winter at A 
must have occurred Ut the year 9,250 B, C. It need not bo 
mentioned that the winter in one hemisphere corresponds with 
the Slimmer in the other, and that what is aid alwut winter in 
(hr northern hemisphere applies *ii=ifeuii to xasmal 

clauses in the southern hemisphere. ___ 
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There is .mother consideration which we must lake into 
account in estimating the severity of winter or tile mildness of 
summer in any hemisphere, If the simmer 1* defined to be ibe 
period of time required by the earth to travel from one equinoctial 
point f/ to another equinoctial point Q, this interval cannot always 
be constant Tor wtfjtave Been that the winter and summer point* 
{l* and A], and with them the equinoctial pints (V and Q’ ) arc 
not stationary. but revolve along the orbit once in ri.ooo yfiirr, 
Had the orbit been a circle, the Jims tf and j*i will have always 
divided it in equal parts. But the orbit being an ellipse ih.*c 
two sections are unequal. For instance, suppose Llmt the winter 
occitre 'when the earth is at P, then the duration of the dimmer 
will be represented by Q*AQ, but when the winter occurs m A 
the summer time will te represented by W. a segment uf tin? 
ellipse necessarily smaller ifom VM. This inequality i* due to 
the dllptjcity of the orbu. and the more elongated or elliptic I he 
orbit is, the greater will be the difference between the tluraiiotis 
of summer and winter in a hemisphere. No* the ellipticity of 
lhe orbit is meueured by the difference between the mean and 
the greatest distance of the earth from the sun, and is called in 
astronomy the eccentricity of the earths orbit. Tins eccentricity 
c r ihc earth's oibiL is not a constant quantity, 1 wt varies, though 
slowly, in course of time, making the orbit more and more 
dliplicat, until it reaches a maximum value, when it again logins 
to reduce unit! the original value is reached. The duration of 
simmer and winter in a hemisphere, therefore, Varies as the 
value of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit at that time; and it 
has been stated above that the differ®!* between tile duration of 
summer and winter also depends on the position of the equinoctial 
line, or of the points in the earth s orbit at which the winter and 
gu •mama in * hemisphere occur. As the jolut result of 
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t l«sc two variations, tbe difference bctwem the dumiwsofsummer 
nnd winter would lx the longest, whet the eccentricity of the 
earth a at its maximum and according ® the winter and s^mer 
occur at the pints of perihelion or aphelion. It has been tew 
thnt pits difference .s equal to jj days at the highest, and that at 
the present day It tfijUut 11 day* Thus if Urn winter m m 
northern hemisphere occurs when the earth is at r m tb 01 n 
and the eccentricity is at its maximum the winter will be snorter 
by 33 days than the simmer of the time. But this Potion will 
be altered lifter 10,500 year# when the winter, occurring m A, 
will, in its turn, he longer than the corresponding summer by the 
same length of time, «*., 53 days. 

Now, since the earth describes equal areas in equal times m 
its orbit, lierchd supposed that in spile or the difference between 
the duration of summer and winter noticed -bow, the 
whole earth received «]iv.U amount of heat while passing from one 
t piiirn to another, the "inequality in the intensities ®lar 
radiation in the two intervals being precisely compensated l>y the 
Opposite inequality in the duration of the intervals themselves," 
Accepting this statement Dt. Croll understated hi* case to * 
certain extent. But Sir Robert Bull, formerly the Astronomer 
Royal of Ireland, itl his recent wotk 0 <* li* Cmut of an It* A J?e 
Hus demonstrated, by mathematical calculation. that the above 
supposition iserronoous, uid that the total amount of heat received 
from the mn bj' each hemisphere in summer and winter varies aa 
tha obliquity of the earth or the inclination of Ui axis to the 

ecliptic, but is practically independent of the eccentricity of the 
earth's orbit. Taking the total sumheat received in a year by 
each hemisphere to be 365 w on mi average one 

unit i day, and taking the obliquity to be if a/, isir 
Robert Bali has calculated that each hemisphere would 
t^oive 129 of tbw beawafto during wrnnwr and «tly 
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cbirinsi suiter, whatever the eccentricity of the earth 
may be. frit tlictigh tiicsc figures arc not ^fleeted by 
the eccentricity of the orbit, yet we l»*e sesi tUMtbe 
duration of the simmer or winter does vary as the eccentricity. 
Supposing, therefore, tltat we kive the longest winter in the 
northern hemisphere, we shall have to distribute stag heat-units 
over rfi 6 days of a short simmer, and 1 J& heat-units over 199 
days of a fang whiter of the sime period- In other words, the 
difference between tliedairi average beat in summer and whiter 
w ill, in such a ease, be III* greatest, producing shorter bat warmer 
dimmers nod longer anti colder winters; and ice and sinw 
accumulated in the long winter will not he melted or removed 
by the heat of the sun in the short summer, giving rise, thereby, 
to w I nit is known as tile Glacial period in the northern hemisphere, 
from what has been stated above, it may be seen that the 'em hern 
hemisphere during this period will have Ion- and cool xmtmcn 
muj short and worm winters, -’! condition precis-ily ie%etrc to tltat 
in the northern hemisphere, hi short the CIncinl Ifltttr * 
Glacial periods in the two hemispheres will alternate with each 
other evoy 10,500 years, if the eccentricity of the earth be suffi¬ 
ciently great to make a perceptibly largo difference between the 
winters and the summers in each hemisphere. 

If Dr. Croll had gone only so Ear, his position would have 
bcai unassailable, for the cause, enumerated above, is sufficietilly 
potent to produce the climatic changes attributed to it. At any , 
rate, if this was not the «>lc cause or a succession of Glacial and 
Inter-Glacul periods, there could l>e no doubt that it must have 
been an Important coniriUitoiy co«d in bringing about these 
chajigt^ Bm taking the value of the eccentricity of the earth s 
Orl«t from ibt tablet; of Lc vomer, Dr. Cioll cafcnlatod that during 
the last thro* million years there were three periods of maximum 
ecttcotrtcityiUtcfei of I70i«», the second of 260,000, aad the third 
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of l60,000years; and that to.coo /ears have elapsed since the 
close of the third or rhi- last [X-riod, According to Dr* Croll tfio 
Glacial epoch in the Pleistocene period miM, therefore, have 
begun 2140,000 years ago, and ended, followed by the Fo&t.Gl&cial 
period, about 80.000 yean? ago. During thin long period of 160,000 
years» there must have been several alternations 01 mild and severe 
climates, according as thi- winter in a hemispltcrc occurred when 
the earth was at perihelion or ipbidion in its orbit. which tap* 
pened every 10,500 years during the period. Bin ns the coKi epoch 
can be at its tnaiiimittn only during the early i»rt of each period, 
according to Dr. C roll’s theory, the last epoch of Mbnom glaciation 
irilisl bo plated 200,000 yean; ago, or about 40.000 years after the 
commencement of the li<;l period of maximum eccentricity. 

Tlte rdiabilitv of these daberate cede illations has, however, 
been questioned by tistronomts^ and geologists alike. Sir Robes! 
Ball,* w!kj supports C roll in every other respect, has himself re¬ 
trained from making any iistixwwmical calculations regarding the 
maximum value of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, or the 
lime when the last Glacial epoch should have occurred, or when 
the next would take place. "1 cannot say," he observes, “when 
the last (Glacial epoch} took place; nor when the next may 
tie expected. So one who is competent to deal with mathe¬ 
matical formulas would venture on ucli predictions in the 
present state of our knowledge. 1 * Trof, Newcomb of 
New Verb, another artfonomer of repute, in his review of 
Dr. CtdT* Clinuu- mol JW, lias also pointed out how in the 
ptfsent statu ol astronomical knowledge U is impossible to 
place any reliance on the value* of eccentricity computed 
for epochs, distant by millions of year*, as the value of 
this eccentricity depends upon dements, many of which are 

_ m _ . _ —-^- ■ — ■" 

* On the Gnu* d JL let Age. |' 151, 
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uncertain, and this is especially the ruse when one lias 
to deal with long geological eras. The only reply made by Dr, 
Civil to this criticism is Uiat his figures were correctly worked 
up from the values of the eccentricity according to the latest 
correction of Mr. SiwckwcIL* This, however, is hardly a saiiafac- 
tory reply, inasmuch v, ! ‘rof. Newcomb's objection refers not to 
the correctness of Jhc- mathematical work, Un to the impGEgilnlii] 
of correctly ascertaining the very data from which the values of 
the eccentricity were obtained. 

n was 011CO supiXKod that the duration of each uf Dr. t.roll 
different periods admirably fittcaLl in with lhe geological evidence, 
and fully corroborated Hit: estimates of time supposed to be 
required for the extensive geographicid changes which accent paid* 
cd the Glacial and luccr-Gluchil period?. But geologists have now 
begun to take a more sober view of these extravagant figures and 
calculations. According to Croll s calculation there were -three 
periods of maximum eccentricity during I, be last three million years, 
and there should, therefore, he three periods of glaciation corns 
ponding to these, each including several Glacial and Inter-Glacial 
epochs. But there ;; no geological evidence of the existence of 
aoch Glacial epochs in early geological eras, except, perhaps, in 
the Permian and Carboniferous periods of the PaJitoxoic or the 
Primary age. An attempt is made to meet this objection by 
replying that though the eccentricity Was greatest at one [mried 
in the early geological eras, yet. os the geographical (listriUilion of 
land and water was then essentially different f [tim w |uit it was in 
the Quaternary era, the high value of die eccentricity did not 
then jnoducc the climatic changes it did in the Pleistocene period. 
This reply practically concedes that the high eccentricity of 
the earth’s orbit, combined with the occurrence of winter when 
the earth is at aphelio n, is not by itself sufficient to*bring 
* Uliaato and Cotmologj, p. 30, 
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about a GLicia] period; and It may, therefore* be well ur^etl that 
4 Glacial epoch may occur emu when the eccentricity is not at 
its Another pint in which Dr. Croll '5 theory conflicts 

with the geological evidence is the date or die dose of the last 
Glacial epoch, as.ascertained, by the American geologic* from 
cstimales bused on the tuodon of valleys since the dose of the last 
Glacial period It is pointed oat in the last chapter that these 
estimates do not carry die tilling of the Post-Glacial period 
much further than about ro t ooo years ago at the best; while Dr* 
CroLPs calculation would cany it bock to So oi loo thousand years. 
This is a serious dilt'crcncci and even Prof. Geikie, who does not 
critirdy accept the American view, is obliged to admit that though 
Dr. CrolTsthwry b the Only theory that accounts for rhe^iccesibn 
of Glacial epoch?, and, therefore, the only correct theory, yet the 
formula employed by him to calculate the values of the cccenlri- 
cityof tiie earth s orbit may he incorrect, and that w c may thus 
account for the wide discrepancy between his inference and the 
conclusion* basal upn lend geological fact^ which cannot be 
lightly act aside/ The judgment recently tratiouncetl by Mr, 
Hudlcston is still more severe. In iu& opening address, as President 
of the geological section of the meeting of the British Association 
in tflqS, hi is reported to have remarked, "Tlmre is fsroUddy 
nothing more extraordinary in the history of modern inv estigation 
Umn the oxteiii to which gcologi^t^of an earlier data |>emiittuj 
h themselves to be Iisl away by the fiscimuirtg theories of Croll. 
The a^trtmomical fcXfdamitian of that *W ill oMhe-vvbp,' the cause 
oftba great Ice Age, is at present greatly diicrcditcd* and we 
bt'4pn to Ultimate at their true value those elaborate caktt In lions 
which were made to account for events, which, in all probability, 
never occurred. Extravagance begets extravagancy and the 

1 FngmLQU Jf l^rth Lor^ p. tS7 + 
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'*X***mbh speculation* of mo , m ^ jltI(1 Cro „ have 
sonic o our recent -t'dcnis to arffcr from the nightmare-"* This 
cnuctam Appears to he rather sever* for (hough Dr. Croll's 

rf™ 1 ' "*V •* JW we musl give him 

creiil for not merely aggeamg. bui working 0.11, the dTcc, of 
a cram tea] cause which under certain circumstances is powerful 
enough to ITOducc extensive changes in the climate of the globe. 

Bm in spile of these remarks, it cannot be doubted that the 
unit ion or the Glacial period, comprising at least two Glacial 

: u Trr; GI r :j1 ^■"* ^ «*»• **** 

^Lofthc Post-Glacialpe^. ** .decently of L 
\ , Catth ’ S ° rl,i1 ' the occurrence of winter at 
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‘ CllL c P° cllB W| < h «n intervening Intor-GlactaJ period we 
»«. Itata, allow n peno, *. sl<000 ^ 

c^uestbn of the eccentricity of the earth's orbit Sc kept add* 

GtJLli’f ^ Gdkic - wc x'WO* that there were five 

Glackd.four ,n thePW^,^ J 
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ed fcc «mtilling like So.ooq ytars* 

It is unnecessary- to go further into these srientifi, . i 
geological discussion* 1 have alreadv stated W tf T * 
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scientific researches, discussed iti this and the previous cliaptcr, 
may now be summed op as follow si¬ 
ft) In the very beginning of the Neolithic age Europe is 
found to be inhabited by races, from whom the present races of 
Europe speaking Aryan languages Are descended 

( 2 ) But though tile existence of an Aryan race in Europe in 
early Neolithic limes is thus established, and. therefore, the theory 
of migrations from an Asiatic home in Post-Glacial time? is 
untenable, it docs not [Move that the Aryan race was mitochlho- 
nous in Europe, and the ([nation of its original home cannot, 
therefore, be regarded as finally settled, 

(3) There me good reasons for supposing that the metal 
age was introduced into Europe by foreign peoplc- 

1 . 4 ) The different ages of Stone, Bronze and Iron were not 
Synchronous in different countries, and (he high state of civilisation 
in Egypt is not, therefore, inconsistent with the Neolithic stageoi 
European civilisation at the time. 

(5) According to the latest geological evidence, which 
Cannot be lightly set aside, the last Glacial period must have 
closed and the Fast-Ghcja] commenced m about i o,oco years 
ago, or 8,ooo B, C. at the best, and the freshness of the Siberian 
fossil .deposits favours this view. 

(6) Man is not merely Post-Glacial as he was believed to be 
some years ago, and there is conclusive geological evidence to 
prove his wide-spread existence in the Quaternary, if not also in 
Tertiary, m, 

(7) There were at least two Glacial and one Inter-Glacial 
period, and lhe geographical distribution or land and water on the 
cart 11 during the Inter-Glacial period was quite different from what 
it is at present- 

f 8) There were great vie iaatudes of r I i m ate in th e Pleistocene 
period, it being cold and inclement during the Glacial, and mild 
and temperate in the Inter-Glacial period, even as far as the Polar 
regions. 
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tq> There is enough evidence to show that the Arctic 
regions, both in Asia, and Knrojic, were characterised in the Jnter- 
Glacbl period by cool summers and warm winters,—a sort of, what 
HcrecJid colls, a pcrj*i»n! that places like Spitsbergen, 

where the sun goes below the horizon from Xovcmlmr tilt Match, 
were once the seat, of luxuriant vegetation, that grows, at present, 
only in the temperate or the tropical dim ate. 

<io) It was the coming on or the Glacial age ihol destroyed 
this genial climate, and runleral the regions unstated for the 
habitation of tropical plants and animals, 

i ) There are various estimates regarding the duration of 
tlie Glued! period, but in the preset) t state of our knowledge it is 
safer io rely on geology than on asironomy in thi- rtrSjKf t, tliongh 
as rogaids the causes of the kc Ago the astronomical explanation 
appear? to be more probable. 

(*$) According to Prof. Geikk there U evidence to hold 
that there were, In all, five Glacial amt four In ter-Glue ini epochs, 
and that even tile beginning of the Post-Glacial period was mork- 
cd by two successions of cold and genial dimats, at least in the 
North-West of Europe, 

(13) Sci™l eminent scientific men liavc already advanced 
the theory that the cradle of the human rare must | x - sought for 
in the Arctic regions ,uid that the phut and animal Ilk dso 
originated En the same place. 

It will thus be seen that if the Vcdic evidence points io on 
Arctic home, where the ancestors of the Vcdic Uishis lived in 
ancient times, there is at any rate nothing in the latest scientific 
discoveries which would warrant us in considering this result aa 
a yriart improbable On the contrary (here is much In these re* 
searches that suggests such „ J^potbcsi* and as a matter of fact 
sevural scientific men have now bee, kd to think that we mum 
look for the ciaille of the human race in the Arctic regions. 


CHAPTER in. 

THE ARCTIC BEGlOXf, 

Existence of a Circum-polar continent in early times—Probable 

also in tho Inter-Glacial period—Milder climate at the time— 
Necessity of examining Vodic Myths—Difference between Polar 
and CintumpoW characteristics— 'The precession of the equinoxes 
usoil as chronometer in Vedic chronology —Characteristics of the 
North Pole—The horizontal motion of the celestial item inhere 
—Spinning round of the stars without rising or setting— 
The Sun rising in the South—A day and a night of six months 
each—Auram Borealis—Continuous fortnightly moonlight, and 
long morning and evening twilights—D uma lasting from ,(5 10 Go 
days—The Polar year—The darkness of the Polar night reduced 
only to two, or two and it half, months—Dr Warren’s descrip¬ 
tion of the Polar Dawn with its revolving splendours— 1 Characte¬ 
ristics of regions to the South of the North Pole —Stars moving 
obliquely and a few rising and setting as in the tropical zone—The 
Southern!)' direction of the Sun—-A long day .uid a long night, 
bit of less than six months’ duration —Supplemented by the 
alternations of ordinary days and nights for tome time during 
the year —Long dawn, but of shoncr duration than at the Pole 
—Comparison with the features or the year in the tropics 
—Summary of Polar and Cimun-Polar characteristics. 

We have seen that in the Pleistocene period there was great 
elevation and submergence of land accompanied by violent changes 
in (he climate, over the whole surface of the globe. Naturally 
enough the severity of the Glacial period must have been very tn* 
tense within the Arctic circle, and we shall be perfectly justified 
in supposing that geognqihicul changes like the elevation and de¬ 
pression Of land occurred on a Far more extensive scale tti regions 
round about the Pole than anywhere else. This leads us to Infer 
that iho distribution of land and water about the Pole dining 
the Inter-Glacial period mini have been different from what it 
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“ at P k rCSCn, ‘ **' Warrtn - K* ^W"*e F»un,i, quotes a number 
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(h . VV ° *. f Ulc Arct,c re cions in those times. Even now 
lh. is a cotisckrabie ttactof land to the north or the Arctic 
cire e t tn the old world, eej>eci% i n Siberia, and there is evi- 
,dow that it once *** * mi M and Tjj* 

■l ™ y h ° f lllC Aretic <**" to tbe north of Lrh 

l , ,B * *» a hundred fettema, and if 

‘ . rh ^ twk ^ i" the Pleistocene periodjt fe no, 

^likely that tins tract of ]*«!, which is now submerged, may 
fuve been once above the level of the sea- in other words, 

*™ fB “* indications of the existence of a continent 

rwurd about the North Pole More the last Glacial period. 

As regards dim ate, we Iuvc seen that during the Inter, 
GhcEd period there were cool summers and Wafm winters 
cvm WHh,,, rile Amto Circle Sir Robo , M ^ 1B a 

ssodldca of ibe genial character „f this climate bv reduiin- 
10 figures the distrituition tf tol^it, orer 10 ^„ tts J 
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winters, A longer summer, with 229 heat-units spread over it, 
Mid a starter winter of 1 jfi heat-uni Ls, would naturally produce a 
dim ate, which, according to Hcrshd, would be ‘an approach to 
perpetual spring.' IT the Paleolithic man, therefore, lived in these 
regions during the Intcr-Glactnl period, he must have found it 
very pleasant, in spite of the fact that the sun went bdow his 
I tori/on for a number of days in a year according to the latitude 
of the pince. The present inclement climate ofita Arctic regions 
dates from the Post-Glacial period, and we must leave it out of 
consideration in dealing with earlier ages. 

But sujTposing that an Arctic continent, with an equable and 
pleasant climate, listed during the Inter-Glacial period, and that 
the Palaeolithic man ranged freely over it, it does not follow that 
the ancestors of the Aryan race lived in the Arctic regions during 
those days, 1 bough it may render such a hy I'd thesis highly pro- 
table, For tliat purpose, we must either wait until the existence 
of the Aryan race, within the Arctic regions in Interglacial limes, 
is proved 1 j> new archeological discoveries; or failing them, try 
to examine the ancient traditions and Iwliefs or* the race, incor¬ 
porated in such admittedly oldest Aryan books, as the Vedas and 
the A vesta, and fee if they justify us in predicating the inter- 
glacial existence of the Aryan people. It Js admitted that many 
of the present ex[danations of these traditions and legends are 
unsatisfactory, and as our knowhsigeof the ancient man is increa¬ 
sed, or becomes more definite, by new discoveries in archeology, 
guology 01 anthropology, these explanations will have 10 ht- 
revi?od from time to time, and any defects m them, duo to 
our imperfect understanding of the sentiments, the habits and 
even the sircotmdings of the ancient man, corrected, Tliat 
human races have preserved their one tat traditions is un¬ 
doubted, though -ome or many of them may have become 
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diatortixl in course of time; and it is for us to we if they do or do 
not accord with what we know of the ancient man from latest 
scientific researches. In the case of ( b c Vedic traditions, myt h* 
and beliefs, we have the further advantage that they were collect, 
ed thousands of years ago, and handed down unchanged from that 
remote time, k is, therefore, not unlikely Lhat we may find trices 
of the primeval Polar home in theseoldest boots, if the Aryan tr.au 
did live within the Arctic circle in early limes, especially as a [30 r. 
tion of the flig -Vaki is still admittedly imintelligible on anv of the 
extsling methods or internal ion, although the words and expre*. 
acos arc plain and simple in many places. Dr, Warren l m quoted 
some Vodic traditions, along with those of other nations, in support 
of hts iheoty that the Arctic regitms were the birthplace of the 
human nice. But the attempt, so far as the Vedk uxts am 
concerned, is desultory, as it was hound to be. inasmuch as these 
Vedic legends awl texts have, as yet, never been examined by any 
\ tadic scholar from the new standpoint furnished by the latest 
sci«nifk researches, and as Dr. Warren had to depend entirely 
"" .he ^tng translations. It isproposed, therefore, ,o examine 
i is \ edas from this new point of view; but before doing so it is 
nro^ to pertain such peculiar characteristics, or what in 
logic arc called of the Polar or the Arctic region- > lS 

are not found elsewhere on the surface of the globe, so that if we 
meet with diem in the Volk tradition?, the Polar origin of the 
bitter wonid be indubitably established, We have seen that the 
Inclemency of climate, which rKnvchiiract crises the Polar rcdotlfi. 

7* T X fotUr ° ^ Vohr i" «im« ; and ive must, 

ter ore, Him to astronomy to find out the characteristics rcriuir- 
ed for Oltr purpose, 1 


It fu* been a fashion t0 spaik of ^ 
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is wdLknown that the sun shines at the North Pole continuously 
for 6 months, and then sinks down below the horaon, prodding 
a. night of 6 months' duration. But a closer examination of the 
subject will show that the statement is only roughly true, and 
requires to be modified in several particulars before it can be 
accepted as scicnttiiically accurate. In the first place we must 
distinguish between the Pole ami the Polar regions. The Pole is 
merely 3 point, and all the ininbitant^ of the original ancient 
home, tf there was one near the North Pole, could not have lived 
precisely at this single joint. The Polar ot the Arctic regions, 
on tl ic other hand, moan the tracts of land included between the 
North Pole and the Arctic circle. But the duration of day and 
night, as wdl ua the seasons, at diffvrtsit places within the Arctic 
regions nannor In’ and are not, the Same ns at the join: called the 
Notrl 1 Pole. The characteristics of the circum polar region may 
indeed lie derived from the strictly Polar characteristics; l*u still 
they arc so unlike each other that it is absolutely necessary to bear 
this distinction in mind in collecting evidfftcc of a cireum-polar 
Aryan home in ancient times. Men living round about the Pole, 
or, mote accurately speaking, in regions between the North Pole 
mid the Arctic cinch, when these regions were habitable, were 
sure to know of a day and night of fi montlis, but living a little 
southward from the Pole, their own calendar must have been 
different from the strictly Polar calendar; and it u, therefore, 
necessary to examine the Polar and the circum*po!ar charac¬ 
teristics wjflrardy. in order that the distinction may be clearly 
understood. 

The terrestrial Poles are the termini of the axis of the 
earth, and wo have seen that there is no evidence to show 
that this axis ever changed its position, relatively to the 
tsith, even in the earliest geological eras. The terrestrial 
jolts and the circnm-polar regions were, therefore, the same 
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i,osess certain astronomical characteristics which are jwuliar to 
than, and if a reference (o these can be discovered in the Vedas, 
it follows, in the Iight of modem researches, that the ancestor? 
of the Vcdic pishis mtftt have become acquainted with these 
characteristics, when they lived m those regime which was 
possible only in the inter-gkcbl times. Wcifcalf, therefore, now 
examine these characteristics, dividing them in the (wo-fold way 
stated above, 

If an Observer is slabontd at the North Pole, the first thing 
lliat will strike him is the moduli of the celestial sphere above 
bis head. Living in the temperate anti troptcai zones, we ** a |f 
htsivcnly objects rise in the cast and set in the west, some famine 
over our head, other travelling obliquely. Bar to the man ai u« 
Pole, the heavenly dome al»ve will seem to rovdve round Jiini, 
from Jeft to right, ^mewlmt like the motion of a hat or nmbrdk 
turned over one's hc.uL The stars will not rise and set, but will 
move round and rand, in horizontal planes, turning liken otters 
wheel, luid starting on a second round when the first is finished, 
*** so on. during the laig night of six months. The sun, whet 
bo is above the torizon for G months, would also appear to revolve 
in the same way. The ctmtrc of the celestial dome over the 
head of the observer will he the celestial North Pole, and naturally 
enough hts north w ill be over-head, while the invisible r ^ s 
below the horizon would be in the south. As regards the cistern 
arid western points of lire com|nss, the daily rotation of the 
earth round its iris will make them revolve round the observer 
from right to left, thereby cat* :ag the celestial objects in the 
east to drily rexohe round and round along the horizon from 
left to right, and not rise in the cam, pass over-bead, and 
cut i^cry day in the west, as with us, in the temperaje or 
the tropical .rone, In fact, to an observer stationed at the 
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North Pole, the northern celestial hemisphere will alone lie 
visible spinning round and round over his head, And the southern 
half, with alt the stars in it, will Always remain invisible, while 
the celestial equator, dividing the two, will be his celestial 
horizon, To such ft man the sun going into the northern 
hemisphere in ins minimi course wUJ .ipjsrar as coming up from 
the south, and he will express the idea by saying tJiat “ the snn 
has risen in the south," howsoever strange the expression may 

Ecem to is. After the sun has risen in this way in tin* m Hih, _ _ 

and the sun will rise there only once a year,_hc will be 
constantly visible for f> months, during which lime he will attain 
a faesghi of about 23$° above the horizon, and then begin to lower 
down until he drops into the south below the horizon. It will be 
a long and continuous sunshine of 6 months, but, as the coles, 
iiai dome over the head of the observer will complete one 
revolution in 24 hours, the sm oho wfll make one horizontal 
circuit round the observer in every 24 hours; and to t he observer 
at Ihe North Pole the completion of one such circuit, whether 
of the am or of the stars, wii] serve as a measure of ordinary 
days, or period* of 24 hours, during the long sunshine or night of 
six months. When about t8o such rmmdfi, (the tsxl number will 
dc|Nni ll upon the differaice to the durations of summer mil winter 
noticed in the last chafer), are completed, the ain wiil again 
go down boimv the Iwt'toon, and the stare in the northern 
hemisphtte, which had disappeared in Uis light, will become 
visible all at once, and not rise one kfter the other as with ut 
The light of the sun bad, so to say eclipsed them, Lhough tb*y 
were over the bend of the observer; but as soon as this obstruction 
is removed the whole northern starry hemisphore will again appear 
to spin round the observer for die remaining [rftiod of months. 
The boruMaul motion of the celestial hemisphere, only one king 
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continuous morning and evening in the vein, r uw1 one day and 
one night of six months each, arc thus the chief special features 
of the calendar at the North Folc. 

We have stated that to tin observer at the North Pole, 
there wjl] be a night of 6 months, and one is likely to infer 
1 herefrom (tint there will Lie total darkness nt the Pole for one 
half the [»rtbn of the year. Indued one is likely to eontcin- 
[tltUe with horror, the jicrilf mid difficulties of a long night of six 
mottilis, during which not only the light but the warmth of 
the sun has to he artificially supplied. As a matter of fiict, 
such a supposition is found to be erroneous First of all, there 
will be the electric discharges, known ns Aurora Borealis, tilling 
the jiolur night with their clmrming glories, and relieving its 
darknes to a grcit extent. Then we have the moon, which, 
in her monthly revolution, will be above the polar horizon 
for U continuous fortnight, displaying her changing phases, 
without intermission, tu the polar observer. But the chief 
cause, which alleviates the darkness of die pokr night, is 
the twilight before the rising and after the setting of the 
Hm, With H5 in tlic tropical or the temperato zone, this 
twilight, whether of morning or evening, lasts oniy for an hour 
or two; Jwt at the Bole this state of tilings is completely 
altered, and the twilight of the annual morning and evening is 
end» visible for several days. The exact duration of this morning 
or evening twilight is, however, still a matter of uncertainty, 
Some authorities fix the period at 45 days, while others moke 
it last for Tull two months. In the tropic,il zone, we see the 
first beams of the daw'n, when the sun is about 16 J below the 
horizon, lint it is said that in higher latitudes I lit light of the 
sun is discernible when he is from lS ; to jo below foe horizon. 
Probably this latter limit may prove to be the correct one for 
the North Foie, and w that case the dawn there will las; 
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cwitinuously for two months. Captain pim, quoted Dr. 
Warren, thus describes (he Polar year:— 

,k On the 16th of March the suit rises, preceded by a long 
dawn of forty*evm days, namely, from the a<jth January, when 
live first glimmer of light appears. Ort the 25th of September 
thc sin sets, and after a twilight of forty-right day&, namely, on 
the tylh November, dullness reigns supreme so far ns the s«n 
is concerned, for seventy-six days, followed by om long period 
of light, the sun remaining above the horizon one hundred and 
ninety-four days. The year, therefore, is thus divided at die Pole;— 
174 days sin; 76 darkness; 47 days dawn • 4S twilight/'* 

But other authorities assign a longer durst ion to the morning 
and evening twilight, and reduce the period of total darkness 
from 76 to 60 days, or only to two months, Which of these 
calculations is correct can he settled only by actual observation 
at the North Pole. It ha s lieen ascertained that this duration 
depends upon the powers of refraction and reflection of the 
atmosphere, and these arc found to vary according to the tern, 
pertiturc and other circumstances of the place. The Polar 
climate is at present extremely cold; but in the Inter-glactid 
epoch it w(u different, and thin* by itself, would alter the dura- 
tion of the Polar dawn in inter-glacial times. But whatever the 
cause may be, » much be beyond doubt that at the Pbfc the 
twilight of (he yearly morning and evening lingers on for 
several thus. For even taking the lowest limit of if> the sun, 
in his course through the ecliptic, would take mom than a 
month 10 teach the horizon inim this point; and during 
all this liiuc a perpetual twilight will prevail at the Pole. Long 
dawn and long evening twilight arc, therefore, the principal 
factors in s ho rtening die darkngs of the Polar nig ht and if we 
* 5 #o Fondles Fvuud, lQrb fid., f, M, 
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deduct Ui>5c tliivf iroiti Hie duration of the night, the (icriod of 
darkness h reduced from six to two, or at the most, to two-nnd- 
half-monllis. ft is, therefore, emanewB 10 suppose that ihe half 
>’&irty Polar night is such a continuous period of darkness.vs 
will mjdic the Polar region* uncomfortable. On the contraiy, 
it will be the peculiar privilege of the Puliir m:tn to witness the 
aplcndit! spec lade of a Jong continuous dawn with its charming 
Jight?, revolving. like the stars at the place, every day in hori- 
-«jiila! planes, round and round him. as lung, as the dawn may 
Inst, 

The dawn in the tile tropical or the temperate tone is but 
hrid and evanescent, and it recurs after every 24 hotirs. But 
still it has formed the subject of poetical descriptions in different 
conn tries. If so, how much more the spec tack- of a splendid 
long dawn, liters darkness of two months would delight the 
heart of It Polar observer, and how he will yearn for the first 
appearance of the light on the horkon, can be letter imagined 
than described. [ quote (be following description of this Jong 
Polar dawn from Dr. Wmtn's /W-rf, lin d invite 

sfiocial attention to ft, inasmuch as it forms one of the print fo 
1«1 characteristics of ih e North Pole. Promising that the splen¬ 
dours of the Polar dawn ire indescribable, Dr- Warren 1*0. 
ends:— 

" ***** of ,JI SH«n low in the foorkon of tlte night-sLy a 
scarcdy viable Hash of light. At lira* it only mokes a few 
tars 1 light seem a trifle fainter, but after a Jil tic it in seen to 
foe increasing, and to foe moving laterally ,doug the yet dark her*, 
-win. TwentyTour hoiin- Inter it has made a compete circuit 
around the observ er, and is causing a larger number or stars i 0 
pil*.* Iwonttte widening light glows willi the lustre of ‘Orient 
pearl.’ Onward it moves in its lately twmds, until the pearly 
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whiteness bums into ruddy rose-light, fringed with purple and gold 
Day alter day, as wc measure days, this splendid panorama circles 
on, and, according as atmospheric conditions and clouds prison 
more or less favourable conditions of reflection, kindles and fades, 
kindle; and Hides,-fade* only to kindle next time yet more 
brightly as the still bidden sun comes nearer and nearer his 
point uf cmcigcncft At length, when for two long months such 
prophetic displays have hoen filling the wJxjIc heavens with 
these increscent and revolving splendours, the sun b^ins to 
emerge from hb l«ig retirement, and to display himsdf once 
more to human vision. After one or two circuits, Hnrj fig which 
his doling upper limh grows to a fulkyrhed disk, he dean all 
hill-top? uf I he distant horizon, and for six full months circles 
arotmd and around tbn world’s great axis in full view*, suffering no 
night to fall upon his favoured bin e-land at the Pole. Even when 
at last he sinks again from view he covers his retreat with a 
repetition of the deepening and fading splendours which fille-.l hb 
long dawning, sis if in these prises of moTc and more distant 
light hr were signalling buck to the forsahoi world the promises 
trtd prophecies of un eariy return/* 

A jriicnomcnon like this cannot foil to lx: perm mien tty im- 
pressed on the memory ofii Polar observer, and it will be fmitd 
bter on that the oldest traditions of the Aryan race have pre¬ 
served the recollection of a period, when its ancestors witnessed 
such wonderful phenomenon,—a long and continuous dawn of 
sevcrel days, with its lights Intendly reaving on the borwun, in 
their original home. 

Such are the distinguishing characteristics of the North 
Pole, lhut is, the point where the axis of the earth 
terminates Sin the north. Bui as a Polar home 
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practically a home in the regions round about the North Pole, 
and not merely the Polar point, we must now sec what modi* 
fcalions are necessity to 1* made tn the above characteristics 
owing to theotacn'cr being stationed a little to the south of the 
North Pole, We lave imi that at the Pole the northern 
hemisphere is seen spinning round the observer, and ail the slurs 
move with it in horizontal planes without rising or setting; while 
Hie other edestial liemtsphurc is always invisible. But when the 
observer is shifted downwards, his zenith will»«»longer corrcs* 
l«wfd with the Pole Star, nor his horizon with the celestial 
equator. For instance let Z t in the annexed figure, be the zenith 
of the observer, and /' the celestial North Pole. When the ob* 
server was stationed .it the terrestrial North pole, hi* zenith 
coincided with !\ and his Iwrizou with the celestial equator, 
with the result that ;dl the stars in the dome jQW revolved 
roaml him in horizontal jiiantii But when the zenith is shifted 

to Z, this state of tilings 
is at otitc altered, as the 
heavens will revolve, asb& 
fore, round the line /W, 
and not round the zenith. 
Hue Z^Z’t \\ hen the ob, 

server was stationed at the 
North Pole these two lines 
coincided, and hence the 
circles of revolution des. 
cribed by the stars round 
the cdestial Pole were 
also described round the 
zcntifi-line, (hit when the zenith Z is difilarcnt from /*, a$ in 
the hguic, the celsfetiid horizon of the observer will be U'H 

9566 
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and the stars will now appeir to move in circles inclined to 
hk horizon, as shown in the figure by the Mack lines AA\ niV 
and VC, Some of the stars, uj=„ those that arc Minuted in the 
port of the celestial dome represented by ff’PB, will be vbildc 
throughout the night, as their circles of revolution will be above 
tbr horizon tl'&jyg. But dj (Etc Stars, tv hose FoW distance 
is greater thiin PIl or P //', will, in their daily re whit ion, Ik: partly 
above ami partly below the horizon. For instance, the sum nr 
C and /> will rj^rilte circles, some portions of which will be 
britm. the horizon //*//, Id ellitr words, the :tp]«Mrarnv' of (fn 
vis hi r celistkl hemisphere to a person, whose zenith is at 
Z, will be different from the &|j|!ca.ranci- presented by the 
heavens tu m observer at the North Foie. The stars will not 
now revolve in liorizotifal plums, but obliquely, A great number 
of them would 1 m: circumpolar and visible during the whole 
night, but the remaining will rise and wl as with ns in th 
troifirs, moving in oblique circles. When Z is very' new /', only 
a few stars will rise and set in this way, anti the differ core will 
not, bo a mark lit one ; but as 2 is removed further south, the 
chwge will become more and more apparent. 

Similar modifications will be introduced in die duration of 
day and night, when the observer's posit ion h shifted 10 Hie 
sooth of the terrestrial North Pole, Tins will be dear by a 
rduroicr to the figure on the next j«gev Let P be thv cdestlnl 
North Pole, and Q*Q the celestial equator, They dturt the 
inn move in the ecliptic £'£ t which is me lined aim! 
of about (23 c aS’) to the etpmtor, the circles TK ;ir ,d £ T 
will corrf^txmdi with the terrestrial circles of latiitvlv. edict! the 
TVq™#, and the circle AC with the Artiin Circle on the terres 
trial glob* Now as the sun moves in the ecliptic A‘'A\'ln bis 
ilimuAl course be will always bo twice over-head for an observer 
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stationed m a place within the terrestrial tropical acme, once in 
his course from A" to A*, and again in hts return, from A’ to E\ 
The sun win also appear for some time to the north of the ob. 
server's zenith, and for the rest or the year to the south. But 
as the altitude of the am above the equator is never greater 
than 23 4 a or F<?, an observer whose zenith lies to the north of 
the circle J*A\ will always see the sun to the south of his 
zenith, *uid the zenith distance of the sun wiU be greater and 
greater as ihe observer advances towards the North Pole. But 
still the am will be above the horizon every day. for tome hours 
at least, 10 an observes Wtae zeniili lies between te und AC, 



To take a concrete in- 
stance, let the observer 
be so stationed that his 
zenith will be at C f that is, 
on the extreme northern 
tat hide of the t emperate 
zone. Then his celustiaJ 
horizon will extend go Q on 
each side, and witj be re. 

presented by rCT, and 
the am moving along the 


■sdiptie E'E will lie above life horizon, at least for some [tortioti 
of dayt during the wftolc year. Bit as the observer puses into 

the Frigid zone, the sun during his a.. will Iw-dto. 

get her bdow the horizon for some days, and ih r maximum 
limit is reached at the North Pole, where the ram is l*dow the 
horqpn for six months. We may, therefore, state that the dura- 
tit* of the night, which is six months at the Pole is gradually di¬ 
minished IS We come down from the Pole, until, in the temperate 
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the sun is above the her iron, at least, to r s>me ti m(t ^ 
of twenty.four hours every day, In the forgoing figure let Z 
rujJCKJuit the zenith of su, observer witMn the Arctic regions, 
then Wti will represent his horizon, and the sun in his annual 
courte " ill, for some time, be altogether bdow this horizon 
For msninre, suppose lhe ^ tt be at «. hi* diurnal 

, Of rotation will lie n^ftsoited i, the whole of which 

UlC h * iBOn «*“» carver w hose zenith is Z, 
Therefore, the am. during hi, annual cour^ along the ecliptic 
rn A to n, and bark from a to A*', u'iQ he invisible to an 

oearai^ rf ' h 11 Corr «|iOftding to this total disap. 

f“. the-sitt for amte lime, the luminary will 1* item* 

p \* h °™°" {QI lbf same during his northern 

Of i t* 0 r f T mCe ' Ct ,ht 9011 ** a! rf * * h « diurnal circle 
ro atmn,, ft, w,Jlbeentirely above the horizon //'/?, and *> 

io fori ': i,he timc 

„ ’ Jnd ** ^ ,l f ™*’ * ta his annual course 

Diunig this time the *n Will neither rise nor set, hu, will mov* 

' ‘ C,rC ;:T r *"* “* oWh P te «^«S round and round 

the^orver 1,1* a wheel. For all positions bet mim i( 
and the corns,ending ,*>riion ofshe <* Jiptic ^ 

■ , * dl " maJ COUtBCor ^Htty-four hours, would be' 

partly above and partially below the horizon, pnxlucW otdT 

T* days and nights, as with us, the day being longer than 
the mgbt when tire sun « in the northern, and tj* night Wcr 
than the day when the «, is in the south** hemtohL 
Instead of a single day and a single night of ai * momhn die 
year, to a p***, living In the Arctic r^W, L„. not ^ 
at the North Foie, wPl, therefore, be divide into three 
one of which will be a fong nfgh(i We Q |qj ^ , _ 

one made up of 4**«foh of days and nights, a 
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and night of which will together never exceed twenty-four hours. 
The long night will til ways be shorter than six months and longer 
Ilian juj hours, and the Mine will he the case with the bug day. 
The long night and the long day will mart; the two opposite 
extremities of the year, the middle of the long day occurring 
when the sun is at the summer solstice, and the middle of the 
long night whei he is at the winter solstice. This triple division 
of the year is very important for our purpose, and J shall, there- 
fore, illustrate it by a concrete example. Suppose, for instance, 
that the observer is s a Tar bdew the North Pole that instead of a 
night of six months, he lias a night of 2 months, or, in other words, 
the sun goes bdow his Itorijton only for two months. As the 
winter solstice will fall in I he middle of this long continuous 
night, we may say that the night will extend a month bdbre 
and a month after December it, when the am is at the winter 
solstice. Corresponding to this Jaig night, there will be a 
continuous day of two months, a month before mid a month 
after June *i, when the sun is at the summer solstice. If these 
four months arc deductoj from the year, there will remain 
dght months, anti during ill these months there will be days and 
nights, as in the temperate rone, a nyctbemcrem, or a day And 
a night together, never exceeding, as with us, the ordinary 
period of twenty-four Iwum, This alternation of ordinary days 
nnd nights will commence after the close of the Jong night in 
January, and in the beginning, the night will be longer than 
the day. int as the phi passes from the southern into the 
northern hemisphere, the day will gain over the night, and 
eventually, after fonr months, terminate into a continuous day 
for ^ two months. At the dose of (his long day in July', the 
alternation of ordinary* days and nights will again commence, 
the day in the beginning being longer than the night, but 
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ft oycthemerwi never feeding. « in the prcv-iow case a period 
the^S 4 ™ h U the ““ from thu nortiitm into 

Z ?? ' light Wi11 la W the 

<to>, leml, after four months of atcli sucresion of ordinary ^ 

^ into the centimi** night of two mcwh= 

mmuooecJ above. The same dracriptfon appl^ 

, mfiy J“* f ° r *< <*« nwnthe, until we 

^ I 0 '" ** ^ * "* hl rf « —h* 

ouib, what the imemolutte sirror**, of ordinary daw mri 
nights will vanish, ■ ^ fln “ 

W. Ira «o> ttw a leg ten orim) m0BHit h 1 

^-7 7 «w»*i«fc of *> North Ihh, V: «„ 

■“<* fl-a.dowo.ooc™* « iEiX T^H' 
^ajaei—js-»s wiu 

^^rniarTfiro. ^Nit: „ N ^ „ 

erq^i m«ri trra ftfin?T i rm« ^ **!*, (| 

*.r tlantMpNl k w ^ 1117 l 1 lh ° ,,ljl1 *- * } * r " tht* Witmir. M — 
-riluM Cfi X Whmuhor tho uortbru .kW**:.,* lrf ,v. % ^ 

tils* iwijWrit of tlw IntiiwJn, rj*** wj » l ’. 1 ' ^ "“*** 

•>- - ••“> -«- s»S! r.T^ 7 * 

ollaatHai vs m*\ thorn »m fc,. pnrpetttl B f'| tt On M ^ ^ 

,u, Jt.'iA., ^.*'* 77 ' 

d i,,j,.„ w70", i,. ... -i» utLnSi. .tZ, 

||«0 *an» bmglrt A |„ n „ t v ^ ‘ 0 ; * 

h «n* ^ t.w «“ * 8 ', *w, v||l I, a 

*• 7" “ m n-i D. M .,,,,:„ ,£ its™ * 

-_ r v . t Hr " tb0 wmkTimh’Bi i•twMui tlk» 

t i 1 mi |^efi VtniwiUr riri .| i 

oi] 14»Ji Jumtwv IwtiriP m si , t 
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often of severa] days' duration. As stated above) at first only 
a pole flush of light will appear, and it will continue visible on 
the liorisoci, revolving round ami round, if jl«- observer is 
sufficiently near the Pole, far some days, when at Last the orb of 
th^ sun will emerge, and start the alternation or day and night 
desert)above, to be- eventually terminated into a lung day. 
The sphudonrfi of the Aurora Horedis would .ilso Ik less marked 
,iml cnjiftpirudua h the southern latitudes than at the North Pole. 

fbil ii the ehaou’tfj-jfiticsof the Arctic nitons art- different 
lioni thosf nt thr- North Polo, they are no Jess different from the 
fiHtarm ol tile vsvi r y. jth which we art 1 familiar in the temperate 
nt- tropical ^rme. With ijs the Sun is above the horizon, ni 
least for sonie time every day, duriiifi all the twelve month? of 
the year ; but la persons within the Arctic circle, tie j s bdow 
the horizon, and, therefore, coniintiotidy invisilife for a number 
Of days. If this period of continuous night be excluded from our 
reckoning, we might say that within the Arctic regions the 
yeir, or the period marked by sunshine, only Lists from six to 
eleven months. Again the dawn in the temperate and the 
tropical zone is necessarily short-lived, for a day and a night 
together do not exceed twenty-four houre, and the dawn which 
comt> between them can last only for a few hours; bat the 
amuial dawn at the Pole, and the dawn at the aid of the king 
night in the Arctic regions will each be a dawn of several days' 
duration. As for the seasons, we have our winters and summers ; 
but the winter in the Arctic regions will be marked foy 
the Jong conlimiuus night, white the summer will make the 
night longer than the day, but within the limit of twaity- 
faur Itoura, until the day is developed into a long, conti- 
nnow* sunshine of several days. The climate of the Polar 
rfe*inm. is now extremely cold and severe, but, os previously 
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stared, difllsrent climatic condition* prevailed in mrly times, 
aod ^e cannot, thprefore, include climate amongst (he points 
of contrast under consideration. 

^ will be seal from the foregoing discussion That we have 
two distinct sets of characteristics, or d&irmt ,*,: one for an 
observer stationed «*«% at Lhe terrestrial North Pole, and the 
Other for an observer located in the Circum-Polar regions, or 
tracts of lund between the North Pole and the Arctic circle- 
For brevity’s sate, wc shall designate these two sets of 'fi/nWi/j 
" P^r and Cirrum-ZWar, and sum them up as followst— 

I. Th* Polar CharacIfritUet. 

{t\ The am rises in the south. 

(2) The stars do not rise and set; but rw*/c,, Cf $ p \„ romd 
and round. « Pronto! } te,ui, completing otic round in s>.| tioum. 
The nortitem edestial hemisphere is alone over-head and visible 
during the whole year; andthe southern or the lower celestial 
world is always invisible. 

f3> The year consists only Of on. fouy r/ay jmd ** t mf> 

niff hi &f *iai pionjAj rttch* 

(4J There is only on* wrrmiiy and tm* twe*img t or the ran 
nses and seta only once u year. But the tttUig*K whether of 
tiie morning or of the evening, ttuU tonirnumtilif for about 
•noptfAr, or 60 periods of 24 bourn each. The ruddy light ot the 
mom, ot (he evening twilight, is not again confined to a particular 
frrt of the horizon (eastern or western} as with ns ; but mew, 
like the stars at the place, rimjvf wad v(. M »wf «h„uj (jb Aufiwn, 
like a [miter's wheel, completing one round in every 24 hours. 
These roaids of the morning light continue to take place, until 
Ihe Orb of the am comes above the horizon; and then the sun 
follows the some ctwnc for a* months, that moves, without 
settrng, romd and mural the observer, completing one round every 
&4 hours. 9 
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li. Tht Cirtiit!i,I M o!tir CfiarueltrUiir/. 

I*) The sun will alu\oy* fyc to tke taut \ of tht zenith of the 
ot^ctvcr; but us this happens even in the case of an observer 
stationed in the temperate rone, it cannot be regarded ns u 
special characteristic. 

(2) A targe number of stars are rircun^polar, that is, they are 
bhove the horizon during the entire [icriodof their revolution and 
hence always- visible. The remaining stars rise and set, as in 
thr- temperate zone, but revolve in mote oblique circle?, 

(3) The ‘t'ar ip made up of thru parlti— li) at* Imm 
eouftw^NJ ..igM, occurring at the time of the winter solstice, and 
lasting fora period, greater than 24 hours and leas than sis months, 
according to the latitude of the place ; {ii) one ton? <Mr nun> i day 
to match, occurring at the time of the summer solstice ; andfijf) 
* fu.TffjjoH of-.<rdiirnry "lav* muf night• during lha rest of the year, 
a nycthemeron. or a day and a night together, never exceeding a 
period oT jq I tour*. The day* after the long conthums night, is 
at first shorter than the night, but it goes on increasing until it de- 
vdopes Into t he long continuous day. At the end of the long day, 
the night is, at first, short tv than the day, but, in its turn, it ticgin* 
to gain over the day* until the commencement of the Jong 
continuous night, with which the year ends. 

i’lJ The dawn, at the close of thelong continuous niglu, l;sits 
fcr Several days, but its duration and magnificence is proportional- 
ty less than at the North role, according to the latitude of the 
place, For place?, within a few degrees of the North Pole, the 
phenomenon of revolving morning light will still observable 
during the greater part of 1 fie dural ion of the dawn. The other 
dawns, those between ordinary days and nights, will, like the 
dawns in the temperate ?tme, only fast for a, few licwrs, n w 
wheri ^ is above the Itorizon during the continuous day, 
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Wiil >***«, wllta setting round . 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE NIGHT OF THE GOB®, 

Veciir sarnric-tsi, r^jbled the inni-scnr calendar—A year of 
six seasons nnd twelve moot its, w{Qt mi intercalary month in 
the T&itffrHn Saihhiti—The same in the {tig. Veda—I’resent 
results of the Vetlk mythology—All (JTE^ufijjose u home in the 
t cm penile or the tropical rone—-Bm further research still 
necessary —The spocird character of lire Itig % V©da explained— 
Polar test* found id the {tig-Veda— India supporting the 
heavens with j pole, and moving them like a wheel—A .by and 
night of six months, in the form of the half-yearlv day suit! 
night of the Gods—Found in the Shrya SidtiAnu and older 
.ttitraiitHiiictd Saniht tAs—BhAskartch nry as error explained- Gods 
day and tlight mentioned by Matin and referral to by Visku— 
The description or Mentor the North Pole in the MubahhAmta 
—hi the Taittiriya Atanyofea- Tin.- pansage in the Tnittiriyn 
Brahma no about the yearlong day of the Gods— Improbability 
of explaining it except .is founded on the observation of nature 
—Parallel passage in the Vcadidad—It? Polar character clearly 
established by the context—The Vara of Vims in the Airyuna 
Vftcjo—The sm rising and netting there only once a year^Thc 
Dcvayana and the Piirtyiuia iji the gtg-Veda—Probably retire, 
sent the oldest division of the year, like t he day and the night 

of the Gods— The |Xilh of Mazda in the JAirsi scriptures _ Death 

during PiLidjytaii regarded inauspicious— BadurJya&a's view— 
FrobaU c explantU ion snyg; tiled—Death di(ring winicror Purivarw 
tn tlic Pam scriptures—Prolnhly indicate' a period of total 
ilarkttc-s.'—Similar Gcouk traditions— Norse Twilight of the God* 
—Tlic idea of half yearly day nod night of the God? thus provrsl 
to be not only Indo- Iranian, hut In do-Germanic—A mrc indica* 
t ion of an original Polar home. 

At the threshold of tlw Vedic literature, we meet 
with an ctabomtdy organised sicrifietid system so well 
regulated by the (uni-sol or calendar as to show that, the 
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v«d, c lords had, by that lane, attained considenble ptofchme, 

rm 1 rr* w«teMy, .»<»*£ 

^.heresbmvn.atassm'edas chnB „ mel< „ in thKc 

. ' llU,r ‘ > ' I ‘ S “ aJ ” t * “4 '*» BtUnn^Mdistinctly Mt,, 

l“to.T T' y ***, and * y “ ,of *•> month,, ,o 

which an , .,ontalaty mown „* ^ IUJ<I lha) ^ ' 

til! ihnorandlbc solar year correspond wjtll ^ T| 

ocJiptrc, or the hdt of the eodiic, **, divided or 

railed .he .Nnlnh^wtfc,, „er,„sod M m| , ^ 

to mark the nonnrf inmage Of *. am, „ , h , ^ 

Of the moon rotnd the car, In The two sohnjtij and ^ 
otlMKOCtW points, M mil as tile pesaage of the so, j„ IO ^ 
northern anti the southern hemUphere, wemd^din tny-Jl 
“* ** divided into six stwstms, the femivab 0 , each 

month or the year bring accurately foal and ascertained The 

T**"*"** m - “ — *> ****** 

obaened and the eastern and western points „f eomrato 
drtermtnol as accurately as the astronomical observations of the 
f > wild permit. In „,y Orie. „ r «, driiynit, ,j fw 

to " <*»«»■ in the position of ,he .. .1 

'Z, , mUtel " ^-iit-wthm cJe os “ 

Clasafy the periods of V«itc antinuitv *, 
cteifeadtri the Taittiriya S*nhi,s ^JgfiLS jfr 

,hc ^ 

b»wi a«)ve »irc peculiar ojiK- « 0 h,, • . 

V^ic literature. A eommy **, of the Sg.Vrib , t m 

show that such is not tile case A year of u t • to* ever. 

"*» mtenh occasjceially addnl, 

* trie The Orttai to tbs dtwii^ty u tl, v.*, ^ ~ 
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with twelve intercalary days inserted at the end of each year, 
wa * familiar lo the ports of the fUg-Veda and is often mentioned 
in the hymns.‘ The northern and the southern passage of tile 
sun from equinox to equinox, the Onuyint and the 1'itriyina, 
together with the yearly have also been referred to in 

several places, clearly showing dial the pig.Veche taJendar 
differed, if.it all, very little from the one in use 'at the t jm* of 
the Taittirlya SaothitA or the Bwhnisiiiis, A calendar of twelve 
mtmths and ajx seasons is peculiar only to the temperate or the 
l tropical «itl if we were to judge only from the Tacts stated 
Labove, it follows that the people who used such a calendar, must 
have lived in places where the sain was above I he horizon during 
! Ike days of the year, The science of Vcdic mythology, so far 
as it is developed«j present, also supports tire same view. V r hm 
is said to be a demon of drought or darkness, ntui several 
myths are explained on the theory lhat they represent a 
daily struggle lietwocn the powers oflight and the puwert of .lark- 
ness, or of eventual triumph of summer over winter, or of day over 
nighi. or oflndru over watertight donds, Mr, Nnruy;ma Aiyatngir 
of Bangalore has attempted to explain some of these myths on 
the astral theory, showing that the myths point out to the 
position of the vernal equinox in Orion, in the oldest period of 
Vedic civilisation. But all these theories or methods of 
interpretation aitutne Lhat the Vodtc people fmve always been 
the inhabitants of the temperate or the tropical rone, md all 
these myths and tradition# were formed or dcvcJojied in such a 
home, 

® M * PM* ^ lfWWWT SlTTST kJJlfl'T; 1<r^t w Wq. 

^ < Ate *PM* IV - 3 S. 7 «-*t*w wwiTtaCTfow mnww: q* n . 

8* OrTro, |*g* 161 /. Ill Big, I, let, II, MO d kjl aD d 3^' 

trlgbta of the yiwi *rc tijLpreaiy tumlivuid. 
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texts and legends which have not yei lieen satisfactorily explained, 
and ascertaining how Far such texts and legends indicate 
the existence of a Polar or Ciream-Polar home in early times. 
Tire distinguishing characteristics of these regions have been 
already discussed and stated in the previous chapter, and all 
tint we have now to do is to apply these tests, and decide if 
they .ire satisfied or fulfilled by the texts and legends under con¬ 
sideration. 

The spinning round of the iicavenlv dome over the head is 
one of the special characteristics of the North Pole, and the 
phenomenon is so peculiar that one may expect to find traces 
of it in the early traditions of a people, if they, Or their ances¬ 
tors ever lived near the North Pole. Applying this test to the 
\ cdic literature, we do tind passages which compare the motion 
of the Ilea vote to that of a whed, and state that the celestial 
vault is supported as if on an axis. Thus b flig. X, % g, Indra 
is said “ to separately uphold by Ids power heaven and earth 
as tho two wheels of a chariot arc held by the axle,"* I'naf. 
Ludwig thinks that this refers to the axis of the earth, and (he 
explanation its very i*ol>.tide. The same idea occurs in oilier 
places, and sometimes the sky is described as being supjorted 
even without a pole, testifying thereby to the great power or 
might of indra (11, 15, a; rV t 5 r>, 3 } lt f n X, 89, 2, India is 
idoitibed with Sftrvii and he is describe! as *■ turning the widest 
expanse like the wheels of a chariot," j The word for ' expanse ' 
is eq-- 4 m»i r which SAyatta understands to mean Mights,' or 
'stars- 1 Biit whichever meaning we adopt, it is dear that 
the verse in q uestion refers to the revolution of the sky, 

* fUg. x, a#, 4,-* **H¥tow* vh 

t flip, ir, 1 3,—w*fr wrtwtTtbra , iv ( r,e, ^ 

*** nttft gH v*it *t; «wt «fo 1 r 

I fbg- X, W* iryirrT’-ut w 1 
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and compares it to the motion of a chariot wheel. Mew tli« 
heavens m Mi* 1 tompsrate And (hv irojiiral regions may be des- 
cribed AS moving like a wheel from cast to west and then back 
Again to tht- cast, though the latter half or this circuit is not 
visible to the observer. But we cannot certainly speak of tile 
tropical sky as iteiiig supfCTtal on a pole, for the simple reason 
that the North Pole, which must be tlie point of support in 
such a case, will not be sufficiently near the zenith in the tiopt. 
cal or the temperate zone, ff we, therefore, combine the two 
statements, that the heavens arc supported as on a pole, and 
that they move like a wheel, we may safely infer that the 
motion referred to is such o motion of the celestial hemuiphcie 
as can be witnessed only by an observer at the North Pole, In 
the $ig-Ve<ii I, 24, to, the constellation of Urea Major AoM 
is described us being placed < high ‘ iutAMn, and, as ihU can 
refer only lo the altitude of the constellation, it follows that 
it must ihni have been aver the head of the observer, which 
is possible only In the CimmuPobr regions. In fortunately 
there are few other passage- in the ftg-Yeda which describe 
the motion of the celestial hemisphere or of the start therein, 
and we must, therefore mki up another characteristic of the 
i J cj|:n s^iort}, imindy, ’ .1 day and a night of six months each/ 
and sec if the Vedic litmhire contains any references- to this 
singular feature of the jft br regions. 

The idea that the day and the night of the Gods 
are each of months' duration is so wjilespreud in 

* ! t **, 'ftfctra ***( sf^ ; \ 

1 1 m*y *k.> l* mnarkH, kt* rr ««***. ^ rUi ,h* now., g* 

* lU W™'** l«* e«h.g) <4 th,. seven Fm» * ^ llBl1 d#it 

**W*""™ (™* dnriog itM- ,Uy, Ph^feg tfc* the 

tfe* *** ebnin-ffhir <« t|... j litm &t th* ohinrver. 
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the Indian literature, that we examine it here at »me lengthy 
and, for tliat purpose, commence with the Post-Vedk litem* 
turn and trace it back to the most ancient books. It is found 
not only in the Purtftas, Ik it also in astronomical works, and as 
ilie latter stut*' it in a more definite form we shall begin with 
the later Siddhintafi, Mount Mens if r!u- terrestrial North, Pole 
ofotir astronomers, and the Sitrya-Siddhuntit, XU,67, says:— 
"At Mem Cods behold the snti after but a liiiyf* ritiw/ 1 luring 
the half of his revolution beginning with Aries." Now accord¬ 
ing to Furness Mcni is the home or seat of all the Gods, and 
the statement about their half-year-long night and day is thus 
easily and naturally explained ; and all astronomers and divines 
have accepted the accuracy of the explanation. The day of 
the Gods corresponds with the passage of the sin from the 
Vernal to the autumnal equinox, when the sun is visible at the 
North Pole, or t lit Mem; and the night with the southern 
passive of mifj, from the autumnal back to the vernal equinox. 
Hut UhJiskarichiirya, not properly understanding the passage 
which state* that the " Uttartyafti is a ,by of Gods," has raised 
the question how fttaravafta, which in Ivls day meant Iho 
jdssage of the sitn from the winter to the summer solstice, 
could lie the day of the Gods stationed at the North Pole; for 
an observer at the Pole can only see the sun in his jxissige from 
the vernal 10 the autumnal equinox. But, as shown by me 
elsewhere, Bhiskarichiliya has here fallen into an error 

by attrilmiint; 10 the word Ptiimty .. t» sense which it 

iljd not 5 hcatr in old tinted or at least in the jeisaages 
i’tnlndytng this tradition. The old inclining of f^rrly/ma, 
literally, the northern ju-.igc or the win, was tlu- |«-riod 
of time requited by tint sun to travel from ihr vctttal to 


Orica, |<, S9 
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the nnSismnnl equinox* or the portion of the ecliptic in the 
northern hemisphere ; and if we arklttstadd the word in this 
the statement that the Dttarijr&oa is a day of the Dcvns Is 
at once [ ilain and isudligihl& H hAskarAeMry a‘s f eferent e to old er 
astronomical Samhir;<« clearly shows that the tradition tfeas 
handed down from ■ the oJdtsn times- It is riagg£$trd that in 
jkissa«je> Cods may mean the apotheosizci] ancestors of 
the human race. Bm 1 do not think that wc need any meb 
tf the ancestors of the ham an race ever lived 41 
the North PdD, so have their Gods ; and I shall ah m in a 
wilif^ijuent chapter that the Vodic deities arc, as a matter of 
fact, clothed with aitributes, which are distinctly Polar in 
origin, [t makes, tbereforCj no difference for our j^irposc, if a 
striking feature of the primitive Ivome is traditionally' presen'od 
md rfimemi^red as a djaracierietic of the Godk or of the 
apotheosized ancestors of she race. Wo are concerned with the 
tradition ittdf, and our object ts gained if iN existence is dearly 
established, 

Tlic Jiciii authority for the statement is Minti |, 67, 
While describing the divisions of time it ays, A yenr 
(h.im^,is a day and a night of the Gods; tin* are" the 
iwo divided, the northern po-ssage of the sm is the day and 
the wthom the night."* The day and the night of the 
Gods ore that taken as a unit for meaning bng« periods 
of time as the KaJ/nu and $0 on, ami Vila’s Nirukta, 
Xf\, 4 , p« 4 »h|y contains the some reference. Mw. in the 
** Volume of bin M gtas -om* of these 

***** ^on the f mmd in the 

iirih^. Ifa, are not concerned with die later ^vddpmmt 
Of the .den I hat Ihetfcy aail iho nieh^on^A «*fc ]a , tfJ for 

vXzi&Sr**'* t* •—•*** 
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oix months Wluit is important, from uur (<jicit of view, is (he 
pcmisrt^ii prevalence of this tradition in the Vodic and the Post- 
Vdic iitmture, which can only l*r explained on the hypothesis 
I hut originally it most liavc been the result of actual observation, 
Wo shall therefore,«c-M quote the 'MtihAbMrata, which gives 
such a cleu description of Mount Merit, the lord of the motut- 
Mills, a*, to luitvt: no don hi about its being the North Pole, ot 
possessing the Poltti ebaraetu tides. Itt clusters tby and ibj 
of the Vaiui|«rvan, Arjitta's visit to the Mount is described in 
detail, and we arc therein told, "At Mem the sun and the uiwn 
go round from left to right //Vi«!(iJ£|/*,»*<>*} every day, and so 
do all the stars." Later on the writer informs us:—“The moun¬ 
tain, ijy its lustre, so overcomes thedarkness of night, that the 
night can hardly be distinguished from l lie day/’ A few verses 
further, and we find, “The day and the night are together equal 
to a year to the resident* of the place '* 1 These quotations 
«e quite sufficient to convince any one that at the time when 
the great epic was composed Indian writers had a tolerably 
accurate knowledge of the meteorological and isironomicul 
characteristics of the North Pole, ami this knowledge cannot 
Itv supjosed to have been acquired by mere mathematical calctil- 
aiions. The reference 10 the hutr* 0 / tXe is specially 

interesting, inasmuch as, h idl probability, it is a description of the 

* Tin. ipts,vt. {CfiEitit t ii EtL) urn .is 

q* rwftsit^ w=t I sr?%oiffTt^w ft* f stqrt it 

3 *Wtfa ^wTtuauwrm^ri i tfwKh *r*Tit frifirirr^ rrrftfdii 

VMiKqwvan, Cluq. Utf, tT . 3X, 3*. 
wnfcwwi *r jr'rdbri * urn trurqrtr i 
, fwvptTmt * *fkqV\r**iHt || 

r^5 fifirff«**ni fini am H 

Ibid, Chip lb I, rv. U, 13 , 
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BpJendow* * of the Aurora Borealis viablu at the North Pok So 
fir as the f^t-Vcdc literature is ttvicemod, we have, therefore 
IWI «Jy the tradition of the IiaJf-ytar bn- niyh, and day of the’ 
™mentioned, but the Mount Mentor the North 
Pole, li described with such accuracy as to bad ll5 t o Idjeve 
dial it is anmcietit tradition, whose origin must be traced to a 
tim * * h( ™ ttl£se VbvKmtna were dotty observed by the rcodc i 

“? “ T 9 *** th ‘ ** ^ ‘He tnmrnb J*«J. 

*d only to the Post-Vedic literature. 

Peeing on, therefore, to the Vcdic jibrot.no, w c fad 
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T** " UK :*'«■** Brtteaaa. (Hr. 0l «,,,, tlu , „ J 
Willi a 11'Uage which dearly ay,, "Thai wMch Is a yMI it a 
sjnglt day of ,Hc Cods.' The Mm j„ „ rJau lbu jjL 
ca" be™ drahl whatever deal tte mcoiiag. A year of I ho 
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this pasugr, indJCiitcy the existence of a Polar home in old days, 
aod I have ret forth in the sequel the evidence on which I have 
come to the alaw conclt^ion. There iie fevrnl ihcoris on 
which the above statement b the Taitiirlva Biiihrtmna can be 
explained. \\ c may regard it as the outcome of pure imagina¬ 
tion, or or a metaphor expressing in figurative language a fact 
quite different from flic one denoted by the words used, or it may 
lie the result of actual oiwrvaifon by the writer himself or hy 
|icraons from whom he traditionally derived, his in for mat ion. It 
may also he considered as based on astronomical calculations 
nude in Intet lay?, what was originally an astronomical inference 

being suheequcmly converted into a real observed fact. The last 

■ 

of these suppositions would have appeared probable, if the tradi¬ 
tion had been eoilim*d only to the Itot-Vedic literature, or met®, 
ly to the astronomical works. But we cannot supfiosc lhal dur¬ 
ing the times of tin- Brahmatw.- the asttoxiornic.il knowledge was 
so far advanced as to make it po^iNe to fabricate ,i fact by 
mathematical calculation, even supposing tiial the Valfo [x>et.v 
were atfiaUL- of making such a fabrication. Even in the days of 
STerodotus tire statement that 'there sainted .i peoji.; who slept 
for sit months’ was regarded 'incredible' ilV, 24); and we must, 
therefore, give tip the idea, that several centuries before He- 
loJoiui, a statement regarding the day or the night of the Gods 
could have been fabricated in the way stated above. But all 
doubts on the point ore set n rest by the odcuttqicu oT ait dmost 
identical Haremem in iln sicrcd bool..- of die I'msis. In the 
Vandidad, Fargani II, pan 40. lor, according to Spiegel, para 

find the sentence, Tur «A« rv/r,c* nm\ntjam*r ynf uatf^ 

meaning “They regard, aa t day, what is, a year , 1 " This is but 
a puraphnist of the statement, in the TaiUirya Brih ptap ^ 
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and the context in the Pan* scriptures tcmwei all possible 
doul»t3 regarding the Polar character of the statement, Tlie 
latter part of the ste&nd Farganl, wherein this passage occurs, 
contains a discourse between Ahum Mazda and Yima,' Ahum 
Mir da warns Yima, the fim king of m&, of the approach of a 
dire winter, which is to destroy even- living creature by covering 
the land with a Ibiclt sheet of ice, and advise* Yima To build a 
Vara, or an widosrire, to preserve the seeds of every kind of 
animals and plants. The meeting is said to have takes jdace in 
the Airyann Vflcjo, or the Paradise of ihe Iranians. The Vatu, 
or the enclosure, advised by Ahum Mazda, h Accordingly prepar¬ 
ed, and Yima asked Abnra Mazda, m O Maker of the material world, 
thou Holy One ! What lights are there to give light in the Vara 
which \imamadc?" Ahnra Mazda answerixl, “There are 
uncreated lights and created lights. There the start, the moon 
find the son arc only 'i«t pi gw) a*n t# ru> , ,„«/ , rf( , x y, nr 
*-' Utr » <* *40* 1 have taken Darm-^leter s tendering, but 
Sptcgds isauttfan dally the sime. Tins pa^ L ' is impofuni 
from vtvrittffi standpoints. First of nil it tdk us, that the Airy an a 
V.iejo.or the original home of the Iranians, was a pluce which 
was rendered uninhabitable by glaciation ; tut J secondly that in 
this original home the am rose and set only w in ih* j*«r t and 
tint the yw Uk* „ Uy io ttu* inhalntants of the plane. The 
bearing of the passage in regard to ghciatiui will lie discussed 
later cm. For the pre-ait, it & enough » point out how completely 
it corroborate and dluckbtn tile statement in the Taittirty* 
Erfihmana stated and discussed above. The yearly rising and set¬ 
ting of tire sun i* possible only at the North Pole, and the mention 
of thb etmjracteridic Itstves no room for doubting tltat the Vara 
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am] the Airyona Vaejo were both located in the Arctic or 
Ciiciim I'ohr regions, End that the [bis sage in the Tailtinya 
also refers to the Polar year. Tlie foci that the 
Statement is fonml both lit (tie Iranian ami the Indian literature 
flirt her negatives the probability of its being a fabrication front 
mathematical calculation. Nor can we iuppoac that both the 
branches of the Aryan race became acquainted with this fact 
simple by an effort of unassisted imagination, or that it wax a 
men? metaphor. The only remaining alternative is to liold. as 
Sir Cliarl^ LydP has remarked, that the tradition "-as "founded 
urt iht observation of Nature, 

ft j* true, that the statement, <* anything simtlar in it, is 
nut found in the (tig-Veda: Imt it will be shewn later on that 
there are many Otiier passages in the fligV&ia which go to 
eonob-rale this statement tn a remarkable way l>y referring 10 
other Polar characteristics. I may, however, mention here the 
fact that the oldest Vedit year appears to have lieeii divided 
only into two port#**, the Dovaytoa uni the Pitriyima, which 
originally corresponded with the CttiiMvana and the l>ak*hi(lit- 

v, ujju or thr day and the night of the Gods. The word Dvcuy*# 
occurs several times in the (tig-Veda SamhitA, and denotes “Urn 
jsitb of the Gods. Thus in the (tig-Veda, 1 ,71, 7, Apil i* said to 
becogniaantof tUcfleniydnfl road, and in pig, 1, tfcj, 6. awl 1S4, h, 
the poet says, “W® have* O Aabvjns ! readied tire W »/.(arU 

w, now come to l*hy the Zirv^ina rosid."t hi VII, 76, 2. 
we again read, “The Dee^tbM fath has twcem-i visible h> me.,, 
Tlie banner of the Dawn has appeared m thecast. Passages like 

* 34, Kl>-iL.cni:v .4 tinulogy, I Hb Ud, VnL I r p. * L 

,. ^ i. \n, 6—wafrm «f^nwt sfc v afttro- 
1 ^ *titt vfiifwijwa; n pig, vfi, j_rr n >fur 
mum. . V™\ > 
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of the Gods'occur* men in the Pus ecriptnres. Thus in the 
FarvanUn Yasln, taras 5b, 57, the Fravadiis, which correspond 
with the Pitris in the Vetlic literature, arc said to have shown 
to the am and the muon “llu.- path made bj Maada, the way 
made hy the Gmls," along which the Frav*ahb them solves ire 
described .15 growing, The sun and the utoon arc, again, en d 
to have "stood for along time'in the same place, without 
moving forwards through tin oppression of the Daevas tV&iic 
d»tnu f or the demons of darkness}," before the I'ravaslus 
sllOived ’the patli of Mazda,' in these two bittiijiaric;.' This 
shows that ‘the path of Mazda' ccmnwrivcd, like the DayayAji* 
road, when the sun was set free from the clutches of the demons 
of darkness. In other worth, it represent oi the period of the 
year when the am was above the horizon at the julace where 
the ancestors of the Indo.irrmian lived in ancient days. Wo 
have seen lh.it the Devayftn-', or the jut h of the Gods, is the 
w-ity along which Sniya, Agni .ind other matutinal deities are 
isiid to travel in the {tig. Veda 5 and the Parsi scriptures supple* 
incut this in lor illation hy idling us Unit the sun stood Still before 
the Fra vastus shewed 10 him 'the path of Manila', evidently 
meaning that the DevayAnu, or ‘the path of Mazda', was the 
portion of the year when the sun was above 1 ho horizon after 
being confined for some tinn- by the powers of darkness. 

But the correspondence between the Indian .inI the 
I'ATsd scriptures does noL stop ben?. There is .1 a non- ^c- 
judicc, connected with the PilriyAita, found in the Jater 
Indian literature, fond even this has its parallel In the f'arsi 
scriptures, The Hindus consider it inauspicious for a man 
to die during the Pitriyanii. and the great tfbhifcbimta 
warrior, Bhijlnu.i, is ‘aid 10 Ivave wailed on his death-bed 
until the sun jtvswd through the winter solstice, as the 


* dtvd&civd Leek? ut uie Lirt Serb-;, Vel, X.\IlI t pp. iy5-131 , 
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Dakjhinbyana. which is synonymous wlili the Pit?i>«na, was 
iliai understood to menu the time required by the s?m to travel 
from the summer to the winter solstice.' A number of pottages 
sfaitmed over the whole Cjtinijhiid literature support the same 
vrt?w ( by describing the course ot the soul of a man according a* 
he dies during: the Dcvnyitm or the Pitriyina, and exhibiting a 
marked preference for the fate of the soul of a man dying 
during the path of the Gods, or the Devayinn. AH thsc 
juisuiges will be found collected in ShimkariehAjWs BJiufhya oil 
H riiiima-Suttts, 3, tH-ti) wherein anxior^- fo 

reconcile all these passages with the practical difficult} sure to 
Ijc experienced if death during the night of the Gods were held 
to lie absolutely un meritorious from :i refigiou- point of view, fuii 
recorded his opinion that we mint »h 4 interpret these texts as 
predicating an uncomfortable future life for every- man dying 
during the DakfhiMyana or the night of the Cods. As an alter¬ 
native Bfcktftyafli, therefore, adds that these passages may h-_ 
t-iken lo refer to the logins who desite to attain to a particular 
kind of heaven after death. Whatever we mny think of litis 
viriv, w« can, in litis attempt of fladariyana, clearly sec a 
distinct consciousness of the existence of a tradition, which, tf it 
did not (sit in absolute ban on death durius the night of the 
Codi, did, at any rate, clearly disapprove or nich occur¬ 
rences from a religions point of dew. If the l'itriv«n-< ori- 
finally represented, as stated above, a period of rotiliiiutitlfi 
darkness Lbc tradition can be easily and rationally explain- 
L*d ; for as the Pitfiyina then meant <m uninterrupted night) 
the fun eral cerem onies of any one dying during the period 

Fin- t.lie irxt and dkmiuion ihwrreon, mm Orinu, p. 39. 
U1w8te»uv 
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were deferred till the break of the dawn at the end of the 
Piiriyfina, or the commencement of the Devayjma. Even now 
death during night is considered inauspicious, and the funeral 
generally takes place after daybreak. 

The Panti scriptures arts still more explicit. In the Vendi- 
dad, F.trgnrds V, to, and VIII, 4 , a question is raised Iww the 
worshqiper of Manila should act, when a death lakes place in i 
house when the summer has passed and the winter has come; 
and Ahum Mazda ruiswers, " In patch cases a A'«fn (ditch) should 
be made in every bouse and there the life!ess body should tie 
dip wed to lie for two nights, or for three nights, or for a month 
long, until the birds begin to flv, the plants to grow, the floods 
to flow, and the w ind to dry up the water from off the earth." 
Considering the fact, that the dead body of a worshipper of 
Mazda is required lo be cxjwscd to the sin before it is consigned 
to birds, tlte only reason for keeping the dead body in the house 
for one month seems to he that it was a month of darkness. The 
description of birds beginning to fly, and the floods to flow, ice,, 
reminds one of ihe description of lbe dawn in the fligyVeda, and 
it ts quite probable that the expressions here denote the same 
phenomenal as hi the (tig- Veda. In fact they indicate- j winter 
of total darkness during which the corpse i& directed to lie kept 
in Ole house, to be expend to the sun on the first breakup of 
the dawn after the long night.* It will, however, be more 
convenient to discuss these passages, after examining the whole 
of the Vodic evidence in favour of the Arctic home. I liave 
referral to them here to show lhe complete correspondence 
between the Hindu and the Parsi scriptures regarding the day 
and the night of the Gods, and their tmmisiakahJe Polar c barer, 
teristtics indicating the existence of an early home within lhe 
Arctid circle. 


•Sm Infra : Chapter IX. 
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idea traditionally inherit^ by all the branches of the Aryan 
race, and, as it is distinctly Polar in character, it is alone 
enough jo establish the existence if an A retie home. But 
fortunately for ns our edifice need not be erected on this 
solitary pillar, as there is ample evidence in the Vedic liter, 
atnre which supports the Arctic theory by satisfying almost 
all the Polar and Circum-Polar testa kid down in the bar 
chapter. The long revolving dawn is another peculiar 
characteristic of the North Pole, an d we shall see In the neM 
chapter liiai Lite (Ug-Vedic account of the dawn j s jntdligiblr 
" nl > if we take it as referring to the Polar dawn. 



CHAPTER V. 


Til a YE H1C DAWNS, 

Dawn-liymrte Uio most beuitifnl in the Rig-Veda—The Deity 
fuHy described, tmotecured by personification—First bint*about 
itu. iwijj duration of dawn— fiecjtntion of a thousand verses, 
or even the whole Rig-Vcda, while the davrti lasts—Throe or 
!hi:-fold division or the dawn—Both imply n long dawn—Die 
Bame inferred from the two words fVA** nod —Three 

Rig.Vcdtc passes about long dawns, hitherto misunderstood, 
discussed—Long interval of several Jays between the first 
appearance oflight and sunrise—Expressly mentioned in the 
RigA eda, \ II, 76, j—Siyans's explanation artificial and 
unsatisfactory—Existence of many dawns before sunrise— 
Reason why dawn is addressed in the plural in the RigA'eda 
—The pin ml address not honorific—Nor denotes dawns of 
consecutive days—-Proves .n team of continuous dawns—The 
1;lsi view confirmed by the Taitliriyn Sam hit A. IV, 3, 11 — 
Dawns as 30 sisters— Direct authority from the Taitlrlya Bruit 
Tuana for holding that they were continuous or unsepamt<d— 
5iyana s explanation of 30 dawns examined— Thirty dawns 
desert bed as thirty Fieps of a single dawn—Rotatory motion 
of llte dawu, like a wheel, directly mentioned in the Rig.Veda 

—Their reaching the Same appointed place day by dav_All 

indicate a team of thirty closely gathered dawns—Result* 
summed up—Eftablbh the Polar character or the Vcdic 
dawns—Possible variation in the duration of the Vcdic dawn 
—The legend of India shattering the Dawn's cor explained - 

Direct passages showing that the dawns so described were the 
evens of a former age-The Vcdic Dawns Polar in character. 

The ^gA’cda, we have seen, does not contain distinct 
references to a day and a night of six months* duration, 
though the deficiency is more than made up by parallel 
passages from the Iranian scriptures. But in the esse of 
the dawn. the long continuous dawn with Us revolving 
splendours, which is the special characteristic of the North 
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Pole, there is fortuntUdy no such difficulty, 0 tba£, or the God¬ 
dess of Dawn, is an important and favourite Ycdic deity* and is 
celebrated in about twenty hymns of the Rig-Veda* and mention¬ 
ed more than three hundred times* ^metimes in the singular 
and sometimes in the plural. These hymns, according to Muir* 
arc amongst the most beautiful,—if not the most beautiful.—in 
the entire collection; and the deity, to which they arc addressed* 
is considered by Macdondi to be the most graceful creation of 
Vejic poetry ^ :here being no more charming figure in thedeserip- 
ttve religious lyrics of any other literature^. In £hon, L^bsis, or 
the Goddess of Dawn, is described in the t%-Veda hymns with 
more Item usual fulness* and what b still more important 
for our purpose is that the physical character of the deity is not, 
la the least, obscured by the de^riptkm or the personification in 
the hymns. Mere, therefore, we have a hne opportunity of prov¬ 
ing the validity of our theory, by showing, if possible, dial the 
oldest descri ption of the dawn is really Polar in character- A 
ri it does not look probable that the Yedlc poets could have 
gone into such ruptures over the short-lived dawn of the tropical 
or the temperate zone, or that so much anxiety about the 
coming dawn should have been evinced, simply because tho 
Vcdtc bants had no electric light or candles to use during the 
short night of less than a_j hours. But the dawn-hymns have pot, 
as yet, been examined from this stand-point. It seems to have 
been tacitly assumed by all interpreters of the V edits, Eastern and 
Western, that the? Ufhas of the flig-Vuiii can no other tlum 
the dawn with which we are familiar in the tropical or the tem¬ 
perate gone- That YAskn and Siyitm thought so is natural enough^ 
but even the Weiton scholarshave taken the same view, probably 


* £<>d Muir'* Fiwkrifc Texts, Yp 1 . V, p- IP 11 na*I Muc- 
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raider the influence of the theory thru the plateau of Central 
Asia was the original home of the A n an race. Therefore several 
expressions in the dawn-hymns, which would have otherwise 
suggested the inquiry regarding the physical or the astronomical 
character of the Vedir dawn, have been either ignored, or some¬ 
how explained away, by scholars, who could certainly have 
thrown more light on the sibject, had they not been under the 
influence of the assumption mentioned above. It is with passages 
like these that we arc here chiefly concerned, and we shall pre¬ 
sently see that if these arc interpreted in a natural way, they 
fully establish the Polar nature of the Vcdic dawn. 

Tile first hint, regarding the long duration of t ire Vedic 
dawn, is obtained from the A i tar era Hn’ihinaau, IV, 7, Before 
commencing the OawlM-ajMtia sacrifice* there is a long recite* 
iron of not less than a thousand verses, to be recited by the Hotri 
priest. This JjAriiuwknfr*, as it is called, is addressed to Agni, 
Ujhasand Ashvins, which deities rule at the end of the night 
and the commencement of the day. It is the longest recitation 
to be recited by tire Motri. and the time For reciting it is niter 
midnight, when u the darkness or the night is ahum to bt- re¬ 
lieved by the light of the dawn, " ( Nir. XII, i; Ashv. Shr. Sutra, 
VI, 5, S ),• The same period of time is referred to also in the 
flig-Veda, VII, 6y f 2 and 3, The is so long, that the Hotri, 

who ha* to recite it, is directed to refresh himself by drinking 
beforehand 111 cited butter after sacrificing thrice a little of it, (Ait, 
Br. IV, 71 Ashv. Shr. Sutra, VI, 5, 3 ). » He ought to eat ghee,** 
observes the Aitareya Brillmana, " before he commences repeat¬ 
ing. Just as in this world a cart or a carriage goes well 
if smeared 1 with oil ),+ thus his repeating [irocccds well if he be 

* * ir - xn - avwwinwjntfElhii^iwftvw 1 
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smeared with ghese ( by eating it).*' It is evident that if such a 
recitation has to l>e finished before the rising of the sun, cither 
the Hotri intttt commence hi* task soon after midnight when it 
is dark, or the dfnation of the dawn must then have been 
sufficiently long to enable the priest to finish the recitation in 
time, afier commencing to recite ir on the first appearance of 
light on the horizon as directed. The first supposition is out of 
the question, as it is expressly laid down that the *ha*tm bnot to 
be recited until the darkness of the night is relieved by light- 
So between the first appearance of Sight and the rise of the sen, 
there must have been, in those days, time enough to recite llie 
long laudatory song or not less than a thousand verses, Nav, in 
the Taittiriya Sariibitfl f II, i, io, 3) we are told that sometimes 
the recitation of the lidMfa, though commenced at the proper 
time, ended long before sunrise, and in that case, the SamhitA 
requires that a certain animal sacrifice should be performed- 
Ashva%;ina directs that in such a case the recitation should 
becontimu-d up to sunrise by reciting other hymns (Ashv. S. S. 
VI, 5,% while Apastamba, {S. S XIV, 1 and 2). after mention¬ 
ing the sacrifice referred to in the Taft titty a Snmhtta, ad ds that 
all the ten Manillas of the Pig-Veda may be recited, if neces¬ 
sary. in aich a case-* It is evident from this that the actual 
rising of tin. sun above the horizon w as a phenomenon often 
Jaycd beyond expectation, in those days; and irj several places 
in the Taittirlya StunhitA, [ H. 1, *, 4 ),+ we are told that 

”” * * 
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t!ic Devas liad to perform a jir,i^ankiita becowt the sun did not 
shin e as expec ted. 

A nut her indication of the long duration of the dawn is 
furnished by the Taitttrtjm Samhita, VH, z, za,' Seven oblation, 
arc here mentioned, one to EfiA**, one to FyutAfi, one to 0'ibt*h>/at, 
one to Vdyai, one to UdUd, otto to .War** and ^ to i oka 
Five of these are evidently intended for the dawn in its five 
forms. The Tatittiriya Bcfthnuifta <111* 8, 16, 4) explains the 
first two, «*„ to V$hi» and Vyuohti, as referring to dawu and 
sunrise, or rather to night and day, for according to the Dr&hrnatut, 
is night, and Vyu>hU is day."t But even though we may 
accept tiiis as correct, and take U*h*i and PjrwjAjS to l»e the 
representatives of night and diy, because the former signalises the 
aid of the night and the latter Lhc beginning of the day. still we 
have to accoiint for three oMation* ^. t one to the dawn about to 
rise [f’dfthyai), one to the rising <J*wtt and one to the 

dawn that lias risen (JftfftQ, the first tw o of which are, according 
to the Taittirryn Brill mafia, to be offered More the rising of the 
sun. Now the dawn in the tropical zona is so short that the 
three-fold distinction between the dawn Butt is about to rise, the- 
dau'a that is rising, and one that has risen or that U fuff blown 
t p is a distinction without a difference Wc must, thero- 
fbre, hold that the dawn, which admitted such manifold division 
for the practical purptte of sacrifice. Was a long dawn, 

* t. s. vn, s, fTm 
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Tl:c three-fold division of the dawn docs not seem to be 
unknown to the poets of the ttig-Veda- For, in VIII, 4 j, =5, 
VoniQa's "dear ones are said to have prospered the three dawns 
for him."* and by Lhe phrase titrtib dAmtuhiirilh in 1, 1^4, j ( 
•three dew-lighted’ downs appear to Ik referred to. There are other 
pn®ages in the I%-Vctla+ where the dawn b asked not to delay, 
or tarry Jong, lest it might be scorched like a thief by the sun 
1 ' • 79 « 9 h ™d in II, 15, 6, the steeds of the dawn arc said to 
be ■ slow' (niVitwnh ), showing that the people were sometimes 
tired to see the dawn lingering tong on the horbson. But a still 
morefemarkabk- statement is found in 1, it j, 13, where the port 
distinctly asserts,? “the Goddess Udias dawned continually or 
perpetually 1 ihatrai 1 la former days ( f-nr <f };’■ and the nljective 
*hithvt‘.i 1t ma (the most fasting ) is applied to t fie dawn in I, nS, 
ir - Again the very existence and use of two such words as iwAo* 
and is, by itself, a proof of the long duration of the dawn; 

for, if the dawn was brief, there was no practical necessity of 
speaking of the full-blown state ( e* -j- tu Afi) of the dawn as Jlie 
been done Severn] times in the ftg-Veda, The expression, u*ha*ah 
w-r^Arrtn,occurs very often in the Pig-Verb, and it Las been 
translated by the phrase, 1 * on the flashing forth of the dawn." But 
no one seems to have raised the question why two separate 
words, one of vvhich is derived from the other simply In- prefixing 
the j 1 reposition *’i, should be used in this connection. Words are 
made to denote ideas, and if m/m ami were not 

required to denote two distinct phenomena, no one, especially 

■ Pig. VIII. H,3,— « 8PT; off E^ro*. 
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in those early day*, would hare cared to use a phrase, 
whidi, for all ordinary purposes, was superfluously cumbrous, 
&it these facts, howsoever suggestive, may not be resided as 
ccBjcludve, and we shall. therefore, now turn to the more <au 

plicit passages in the hymns regarding the duration of the Vodic 
oatvn. 

The iim verse I would quote in this connection is Fiu-Voda 
1,113,10:— 

Kiytlti it y«( tnmay4 b/m?4ii 


yd ty&hur y/kh ‘ha ntbia* vyitr f y^in i 

Annpdrrdh kripau *4k<ut><but 

j** * AtU ftt fi jiyj lb hi r r{\ |j 

Tlie first quarter of the verse is rather difficult. The words 
are%tfi ,i ^aydbhavOii, and S4yana, whom Wilson follows 
understands towy* to mean -near'. Prof. M, x Muller tranship 

S?t (Gr ‘ ^ ‘together 1 , Mr once'; while 

Roth, Gnssmami and Aufrecht lafcc Mamuyd bUni/i as otie ^ 

preasion meaning 'that which intervenes between the two.'t Tiiis 

has given rise to three different translations of the verse:- 

(M,TOi "e Sajota^For how long a pc,0,1 is it 
tbaUhcW havotwiww? Fo, how tong , period lviU ^ 
y . SOU teitoos ,0 bring os liRht. V.tas |IlrKes tho functions 

of hos, th« tav , jjc, Wore, m|li ^ 

with t{^ dihcrs (that are to follow). 

GRiiTirrr, (following Max MuU«r,:_Ifow long a ti mc , and 
they Shall be tether,-Dawns that have shone and Dawns to 
line hereafter.' She yearns for former Dawns with eager 
kmgrng, and goes forth gladly sliming wi th the others. 

P'g- I. m. lO~-fc*re« 

TTi *5T* ™ trfrwrrr 1 

/*?*»? Iniicc^ ami OrviwMiui’s Wnnef bnek fc v, 
fHfci y^r', t>, S. Tuita, Vo]. V., r . l^y. 
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Uum, (following Aufrecht) :—How great is the interval 
that lies between the Dawns which have arisen, afld those which 
are j et to rise ? Uihas yearns longingly after the former Dawns* 
and gladly goesort shining with the others (that arc to come}. 

But in spilt of these different renderings, the meaning of the 
verse, so far as the question before us is concerned, can be easily 
gathurcth Then- arc two sets Of dawns, one of those that have 
past* and ihe other Of tltose that are yet to shine* If we adopt 
Wilson't and Griffith's translations, the meaning is that these 
two classes cf dawns* taken together, Occupy ^icii a long [period of 
time as to raise the question f —How long they will be together? 
hi other woniss the two classes of dawn^ taken together* were 
of such a bug duralion that men began to question as to when 
they would terminate, or pass away* If, on the Ollier bund, we 
adopt Aufrvc lit'?- translation * -a long period appeals 10 have Inter ve* 
nal between the jiast and the coming slaw ns ■ or, in other 
words, there was a long break or hiatus in the regular sequence 
ol these dawns. In the lirst ChL^o, the description is only possible 
tfwfl suppose that the duration of the dawns was very long, 
much longer than what we see in the temperate or the tropical 
zone; while in the second* a long interval between the past and 
the present dawns must betaken to refer to a long pause, or night, 
Occurring immediately before the second set Of dawns coro> 
menced their new course,—a phenomenon which is pcs&ihb 
Only in the Arctic regions, Tfuis whichever mtcrprttetion 
we adopt—a long dawn, or a Jong night between the two sets of 
dawns,—the description h intelligible, only if we take it to 
refer to the Polar conditions previously mentioned. The 
Vedic passages, diseuEStsI hereafter, seem, however* to support 
Sky*jp 7 & or Max Muiler 1 ? view. A number *f daw ns is spoken 
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of, some past and some yet to come ; and the two groups are 
said to occupy a very ktog interval. That seems to be the real- 
meaning of the vers& Dirt without laying much stress on any 
particular meaning for the present, it is enough for o. if purpose 
to show that, even adopting Aufrecht's rendering, we cannot 
escape from the necessity of making the description refer to the 
Tolar conditions. The verse in question is the tenth in the 
hymn, and it may be noticed llmi in the 13th vereeofthe same 
hymn we are told tiiat *■ in former days, perjMtualiy (»WAre<) 
did the bodiless L'?has shine, •* clearly indicating tint the Dawn, 
in early days, lasted for a long time. 

The Mowing verse is, however, still more explicit, and 
decisive on the point. The seventh .Vbndah of tlis Kig-Vcda 
contains a number of dawn-hymns. In one of those (VET, 76), the 
poet, after stating in the first two verses that tint Dawns have 
misol their burner on the horizon with their usual splendour, 
t-'jireslj tells us, (itTM Jt, that a poiiodof 'icn*)/ r/nyt elapsed 
between the first appearance of the dawn On the horizon and the 
actual rising of the sun that followed it, Aa the verse* is very 
important for our purpose, I give below the Ar h* t 0 v t with nM 
interimea! word for ward translation:_ 

7''hu *1 aJWftrf hahuhini 

Those verily days many were 


UN -U«I 




y f * 

which aforetime on the uprising of the sun 

iattifl p/tri j (Jr*, ie<i '1 

from which after towards el loverJitw moving «i 

i^kith <fa<iriktf* ru( p Uftd A i/ali-ira n 

O Dawn 1 wart reen not again fen salting (woman), tile 
c >-1 fbUoiiVOcI 54 yato in splitting Arm of 

text mto j■ jr-f, 1 m, and noi >.{raA .ls 


, ' U ' **'■ ft «rr m^rrafon *r- 

ore 1 J]ftT qi> 7 TQT -f (1 
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has dour i« the i’tul* t«*l ;for }(&<•+ *i'<* makes- the simile: more 
appropriate than if wc were to compare w»W with jArah. Liter- 
nJIy rendered the verse, therefore, mcifi.s, "Ver 3 y, many were 
those rfdjir, which were aforetime at the uprising of the sun, 
ami about which, 0 Dawn j thou w osr seen moving on A as 
towards a lover, and not like one (woman) ivlio forsakus/ 1 J 
take fun-* wit h &&Uth t mcmiing that the dawn goes a/f-r the 
days- }atuh pir* p thus construed, meins ' sifter which, 1 or 
'about Which.‘ Siyuna takes fmri with rfndyifcr/U, and Griffith 
render? yn'n h by ‘since.' but these cons I ructions do not materi¬ 
ally alter the meaning of the second half of the verse, though 
taking j«i r ' with vrttnh enables US to take the second line as an 
adjectival clause, rendering the meaning more plain- In IV, 
5 *> 1, the Dawn is said to shine after her sister (iwaniA part), 
aad/fjri, with an ablative, does not necessarily denote 'from' 
in every cose, but is used in various senses, as, for 'instance, in 
HI, <j, lo, where the phrase Shfiyttbhytih j>ari occurs, and is 
rendered by Gr-is^mann as equivalent to 'for the sake of iihri- 
gus,' wliile Slyafii' paraphrases /*ari by jmWtaA 'round .ibout.' 
In the verse under consideration we can, t herefore, take par. 
with ytuith, and understand the expression m meaning 'after, 
alwnt or around which (days).* It must also be home in mind 
that there must he an expression lo correspond with j<tr< in the 
simile, and this we get Only it we construe f/at/th )* ir, in the 
way proposed alx>ve, If we now analyse the verse it will be 
found to be made uji of three clauses, one principal and two 
adjectival. The principal statement asserts that those days 
were many. Tire demonstrative 'those 1 (Mm) i* then foU 
lowed by two relative clauses, yd j>r<ichiuum &c. p and tfniah 
imriSic,. The first of these ;states that the days referred to 
to the principal clause were those that yWirf the rising 
of the sun-' liut if the days preceded j he rising of the sun, 
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one might think that they w*re pervade with darkitrs* The 
pom therefore, further adds, in the second relative danse, 
that though these days were anterior to the rising of the son 
yet the> Were such that 'the Dawn was seen to move after or 
nhmu them as after a lover, and not like a woman who for* 
sa - es. In short, the verse states in unmistakable terms (i) 

l} ?l '** u * t«**•*) passed between the appearance 
of the hrst morning beams and sunrise, and (2) that these davs 
were a.thfulir attended by the Dawn, meaning that the whole 
period was one of —fa*. Dawn which never vanished 
Utmg the time. The words as they stand convey no other 

meanmg but this, and we have now to see how far it is intdli- 
glide Id hr 

To tin- commemaiors the seme is a perfect Thls 

^yatta don not understand how the word -day,- cai , 
beapp.wjto a period of time anterior to ruor.se: for, save be. 
The word d,HO i. Wed only denol. < lKl , , £*, 

or time os is invested with the light of the Dawn. -- Then, 

ngatn, he ts obviously at a loss to understand how a number of 
days ®» be said to have elapsed between the Cut beam, of 
the daw,, and sunrise. These were serious difficulties for 
Soyana. ,„ d „ ie only way to get over them was to force an 
nnmtunt »», upon ,l,e words, and mate them yield seme 
mieltjgible nteming. This was no .iirEenli task for Siyntm. 
The word i. which means -days,- was ,he only stnmljiag 
' « 4 *** 4 in!,eaJ • < Hking it in the sense in which 

m . . In ' lr ’*f utl( l. without exception, everywhere in ihe 
f-E- e h, he went Utah to its root-meaning, and interpreied it 

r2*rr v^*^**** ^ h ^ !nm 

the root eh tor philologtadly -f«A X -to bom.- nr -shine,- 
jnd dW meaning -dawn- is derived fro,,, the net mot. 

m am._ -M. " ~ _ 
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Etymalo^toilJy (tAlir m ly, therefore, ra:ui splendour* ; Lv.it the 
question is whether it is so used anywhere, and why we should 
here give up the ordinary meaning of the word. Say ana's answer 
is given above. It is because the wand 'day (nAim) can, according 
to him, be applied only to a period after sunrise and before sun* 
scl But this reasoning is not sound, because in the Rig-Veda 
VI, <j, t, ti/iuJi js applied to the d irt as wdi as to tile bright |?e- 
tiwi of time, for the verse says, "there is a dark day (aWi) and 
a bright day (oAnAy‘ This shows that the Vatic poets were in the 
habit of using the word «AoA (day) to denote a period of time devoid 
of the light of the sun,* SAyaQa knew this, and in his commentary 
oo I, *$ 5 > 4 i he expressly says that the word uAnA may include 
night. His real difficulty was different, *tt„ the impossibility of 
sap|)Osing that a period of sc vend days could have elapsed between 
the first appearance of light iind sunrise, and this difficulty seems to 
have been experienced even by Western scholars. Thus Prof. 
Ludwig materially adopts Siyafl.Vs view and interprets ilie verse 
to mean that the splendours of the dawn were numerous, and that 

they appear either before sunrise, or, if jm-.t-W b .i be differently 

interpreted ‘in th east' at the rising of the sun, Roth and Grass- 
manti scum to interpret pfteh in the same way. Griffith 
translates aA-im by 'mornings' and jirArktnam by ‘aforetime/ His 
rendering of the verse runs thro:—"Great is, in truth, the number 
of the mornings, which were aforetime at the sun s uprising; since 
thou, O Dawn, hast been beheld repairing :is to thy love, as 
One no more to leave him." But Griffith docs not explain 


Rig. V 1, 0, l,— sgsj $***5^^ ft ^ w^writi 
A Sun *'f. T. anr t 3 , I, 1 , —-■rtr^t | Similarly inT* S. 

VI * 5 * 9 ' [' lU * to **>^ U, 3 , 9 t L ) in Lku „t\> Uuwi;- 

stufirutfirfr i 
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wh,tVv 0 r”" i < ml ““ dS by,l,C “P™®™"* “» number of mornings 
wllich were aforetime jj , hc s,,„-s u ,, risi[)8 .. 

■of Whitts m rcd,K ' 1 W lfe - The word a*. 

rf wh K h aid,,. (days) is , plural form, can be easily ioterpre 

wd foataatWapecWofKree be,were tsunri*»„d suitsot^a 
rrycrhemcnxi, as when we speak tftf, ^ ; l 

rr «:r« 

::“rr t «■» »•*». * 

afcJL, all ,h 5 . "® h ' ° f 30 <Uj ' s - Are we ““a “ 

Z£" f' “ d '» d «™«nde*.W »,« spire. 

tZ lr a re". , OT " der " iOT? «■ «* b » 

of die ^ - f ™»"r days between the appeara.ee 

Ike san s0^ ° ' * “ lhc and lire ometgta.se of 

be'.Te, ° V " '"" l ***** V ““» iU '” : ^prion 

refer te the ,Uw„ fo , hc l-olaror Cireum-Pota, 

mhre 'V ^ “ th ‘ “»** °f ‘b« and similar 

*«>»** be^aftertaad in its absence 
' of artificial device I»v* [*** maJ 

F^<s somehow mt*iligj W( > to Us . Bu( „ * 

i. As te^ 1, “f 

*" 8 P e *b •» n«b, 0, severe! “"“1^ 1 

rnofttbs When djtecfibjny tbc Polar nh SElcxaJ 

the* the word -dav . £E*T"' "' 

.or rawim simply denote a m^astirr of 

cqilivAl^. to ‘twenty-four boars; or 'thirty da^;' ^ ■ 

nothing imosnU f„ , he ^ chmMionofh ' ; 

■W„v were the days between the lire, beams .nl Z Z 
actual sun rise.*' We have ah,, m „ * * *">«* 

possible to mark to# r r ™ te 13 <P*+te 

of tile celestial ^ ™"« 

aatU he or rrthre '"cure-polar «ars, M d there 

rarher on, have been termed . * , 
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inhabitants of the place, in the fet dLaptar of the Old Testa¬ 
ment wc wer^ told that God created the heaven and the earth 
and nlso light -J <m the first day;" while the sun was Created 
on the fourth M to divide the day from the night and to rule the 
day. 11 Here the word "day Is ii?ed to denote a period of time 
even before the sin Was created; and a furHor^ there Can be no 
impropriety in using tt to dmote a period of time before sun¬ 
rise, We need not p therefore, affect a hypercritical spirit in cra¬ 
mming tti e Vedic expression in question. If Say ana did it, it 
was because hr did not know as much about the Polar regions 
as we now do* We have no such excuse, and must* therefore 
accept the measing which follows from the natural construe Lion 
and reading of the sentence* 

ft is therefore clear that the verse in question (VII, 76, 3) 
c.\preirly describes a dawn continuously lasting for many days, 
which is possible only in the Arctic r^ious, I have discussed the 
passage at so much length because the history of its interpreta¬ 
tion clearly shows how certain passes in the J^g-VetU, which 
arc unintelligible to us in spite of their simple diction, have been 
treated by commentators, who know not w hat to make of them 
if read in a natural way- But to proceed with the subject in hand, 
wc have seen that the Polar dawn could be divided into periods of 
^ hours owing to the circuits it makes round the horizon. In such 
a case we can very well speak of these divisions as so many day¬ 
long dawns of slj hours each* and state that so many of them are 
past and so many are yet to come, as has been done in the verse 
it* 1x3*10} discussed above. We may also kij that so man/ 
day-long dawns Lave passed, and yet the sun has not risen, as ir> 
11* 25 , 9 P a vense atldressed to Yarufla* wherein the poet asks for 
the following boon from the deity:— 
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Pam find *itrir n*thn 

md /iAam atigftfJta&PMi bhajnm \ 

JfyinAlri nil bhitymif u*AfLni 

nv jtvAu FcrritfrX fiifw iKatlHi II 

Literally translated this means “Remove far the debts (sins) 
incurred by me. May I not, O King I be affiled by others 
doings, Verily, mrtny dawns (have) not Pally (ri| dashed foith* 
O Vanjha I direei thai vve may be alive during them/ 1 * The 
first part of this verse contains tt prayer iismiry-addressed to 
God^ mil wo have nothing to say with respect to it, so far as the 
subject in hand is concerned, The only expression necessary to 
be discussed i? &A'iyWA v*kLmk qrvu*ht 4 h in Site third quarter of 
the verse. The first two words profit no difficulty* They mean 
‘itmny dawns,' Nov. aryt^hta j* a negative participle from 
which ayain derived from u*Afrj with ■ * prefixed, 1 hive refer* 
red to the distinction between «■*.« and v*n*Mi suggested by the 
three-foidor the hve-fold division of the dawn, Fywddi* according 
to the Tiiisticy a BrAhmaAa* means 'day, 1 or rather 'the flashing 
forth of the dawn into sunrise*; and the word a + r i + i^Wa, 
thcrdcr&r means ^notTuily*flashed-fori h into sunrise/' But 
S^yajaa and others do not ?eem to have kepi in view-this distinc¬ 
tion between the meaning?? of m *hnt and - w or if they did, 

they did not know or had not in their mind the phenomenon of 
the long continuous dawn in the Arctic regions, a dawn, that 
lasted for several day-long periods of time before the s-ni's orb 
appeared on the horizon* The expression, Htfywrt mhduah 
am}rt lAfrfA, which literally mein* "many dawns have not dawned* 
or fully flashed forth.” wa$, therefore, a riddle to these- com¬ 
mentator:- Every <lawri 1 they asiw, was followed by run rise; and 

fc pig. ii. w t 9 ,—■ m irt^irvr ir^rTfh 

wtim \ §t^t V* *u =ft rfm ttffil u 
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they could not, therefore, understand how "many dawns' could be 
described as "nol-ftilly-flashed-fort 1 l” An explanation was thus 
felt to be a necessity, and this was obtained by converting, in 
sense, the past passive participle m-yi*'Afri into a future participle; 
and the expression in question was trims! 11 ted as meaning, "during 
the dawns for Jays, that have not V rl dawned," or, in other words, 
** in days to come," Bat the Interpretation is on the face or it 
strained and artificial. If future days were intended, the idea 
could have Iwen more easily and briefly expressed. The poet is 
evidently speaking of things r r «=cnt, and, taking W.p*Af fl to 
denote What it literally signifies w«r can easily and naturally 
interpret the expression to mean that though ninny dawns, mean¬ 
ing Mtany day long portions of time during which the dawn tast¬ 
ed, have passed yet it is not ryu#Afji, that is the sun's orb bos 
nut yet emerged from below' the horizon, and that VaruJla should 
protect the worahippo: under the circumstances. 

There are many other expressions in the fug-Veil which 
further strengthen the same view. Thus corresponding to frArJy. 
Atih in the above jrasssge, wc I save the adjective putvih (many) 
used in IV, 19, 8 and VI, 28, t. to dm Ole the number of the 
dawns, evideilly shewing that numerically more than one dawn 
is intended. The dawns are again not 'infrequently addressed 
in the plural number in the Pig-Veda, and the fact is well-known 
to all Yttlic scholars. This in I, 9-2, which is a dawn-hymn, 
the bard opens his song with the characteristically emphatic 
'exclamation, “these are those (tydAl dwvns .«,*/„ uttin, which 
have made their appearance on tile horizon,” and the same ex¬ 
pression again occurs in VH, 78, 3, Yuska explains the plitml 
number twhatah bv considering it to be used only honorf, 
fically (Ninskta XII, 7): while Sivafla interprets it as re¬ 
ferring to the number of divinities that preside over the 
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morn. The Western scholars have not made any tm|>rove> 
mentor, these explanation*;and Prof. Max Muller i B simply 
Content with observing that the Vedic Isinjs, when speaking of 
the dawn, did sometimes use the jilural just as we would use the 
singular number I Hut a. little reflection wilt show that neither 
of these explanations is satisfactory. If the plural is honorific 
why b it changed into singular only a few lines after in the 
same hymn? Surely the poet doc* not mean to address the Dawn 
respectfulh on Is at the outset, and then change his manner of 
address and assume a familiar tone. This is not, however, the 
Only objection to \ lslas explanation, V:ir ions similes are used 
by the Vedic poets to describe the appearance of the Dawns on 
the hot bun. anti nn examination of these 'similes will convince 
any one tbot’lhc plural number, used in reference to the Dawn, 
cannot Ire merely honorific. Thus in the second line of I, 02, r, 
die Dawns are compared to a number of ‘warriors' (rMiW^arVi), 
and in the third verse of the same hymn they are likened to 
•women Mrift) active in their occupations,- They are said to 
appear on the horizon like 'waves of waters' (rt/xira na urniaylut)in 
VI D 4 , I : Or like ‘pillars planted at a sacrifice' («rfW*b-* 
•rnrnraA) in IV, 51,2, We are again told that they work like 
•men array cd’ (t*Ao na ywftfth), or advance like troops of cattle* 
"• ln V U. 79 , a. and IV, 5 t, 8, respectively. 

They are described as all 'dike' (WmAili); and are said to be 
of lone mind' («ifiirf»*snfi') ( or dieting harmoniously' in IV, jr, fi 
and VH, 76, 5. In the List verse the poet again informs as that 
they ‘do not Strive against each other*(wifAflA na yatuntc), though 
they live jointly in the ‘simt enclosure' (ratruW urt<). Finally 
in X, S8, i8, the poet distinctly asks the question, "How 
many fina, fcpw many ams and how many dawns (wJUmA) 
are there ? " If the Dawn were addressed in plural simply 
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out of respect for the deity, where was the necessity of in forming 
iis that (hey do not quarrd though collected in the same place ? 
The expresssions 'waves of waters', or 'men arrayed' See,, are 
a ^ al ' 1 definite to be explained away as honorific, S3ynna 
seems to liave perceived this difficulty, suui has, probably for the 
same reason, proposed an explanation slightly different from that 
of 1 flska But, unfortunately, S&yapa’s explanation does not solve 
the difficulty, as the question stiff remains, why the deities pre¬ 
siding over the dawn should be more than one in number. The 
only other explanation put forward, so far as I know, [5 that the 
plural 1 lumber refers to the dawns on successive days during tilt 
year, as we perceive them in the temperate or the tropical zone. 
On this theory there would he 360 dawns in a year, each followed 
by the rising of the sun every day. This explanation may appear 
plausible at the fin* sight. Em an -1 closer examination it will 
ho found that the expressions used in the hymns cannot be made 
to reconcile with this I luxury. For, if 360 dawns, all separated 
hv interval* of *4 hours, were intended by the plural number used 
in the Vedic verses, no poet, wilh any propriety, would speak of 
them as he does in I, 92, i, by using the ifoubfc pronoun and 
Avdh, as if ho was pointing out to a physical phenomenon 
before lum? nor can we understand how 360 dawns, spread 
over the Whole year, can be described as advancing like 'men 
arrayed' for battle. It is again absurd to describe the 360 
dawns of the year as being collected in the 'same enclosure’ 
and * hot striving against or quarrelling with each other,’ We 
are thus forced to the conclusion that the flig-Vuda speaks 
of a team or a group of dawns, unbroken or uninterrupted 
by sunlight, so that if we be so minded, we can regard 
them as constituting a single long continuous dawn. This 
13 in perfect accord with the . statement discussed above, *i*.. 


13 
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tliat many days passed between the first appearance of light on 
the horizon and the uprising of the son (VII, 75, 3). \Ve cannot , 
therefore, accept the Explanation of consecutive dawns, nor ihai oT 
Yaska, nor of Styajia regarding the use of the plural number in 
this case. The fact is that the Vodic dawn represents one long 
physical phenomenon which can be spoken of in |Jural by suppo- 
sing it to be split up into smaller day-long portions. It is thus 
that wo find L^has addressed sometimes in tht pltmil, and some¬ 
times b the singular number. There is no oilier explanation on 
which wo can account for and explain the various descriptions of 
the dnwn found in the different hymns. 

But to clinch the mutter, the Taittiriyn Sea hits, IV, 3, n, 
expressly states that the dawns are thirty sisters, or, in other 
words, they Eire thirty in number, and that they go round and roiaid 
in fire groups, reaching the same appointed place and having the 
same banner for all, Tlic whole of this AwMa may be said to 
be practically a dawn-hymn of 15 verses, which ore used as Man¬ 
tras for the laying down of certain emblematical bricks called the 
‘dawndmcKS* on the sacrificial altar. There are sixteen sneb 
bricks to be placed on the altar, and the dmmt&it b question 
gives 15 Mantras, or verses, to be used on the occasion, the ifith 
bdtig recorded elsewhere. These I 5 v«s.* s , together with their 
JirdWn* (T. S., V t 3, 4, 7), are so important for oirr purpose 
that i have appended to this chapter the original passages, with 
their translation, comparing the version in thcTaittiriya Sachin 
with that of the Atltarva-Veda, in the case of those vases which 
are found in the latter. The first verse of the section or the 
Anuvtika, |s used for laying down the first dawn- brick, and 
it speaks only of a single dawn first appearing on tbe 
horizon. In the second verse we have, however, a couple 
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of dawns mentioned as 'dwelling in the same abode.' A third 
dawn is spoken in the [bird verse, foltowed by the fourth and the 
fifth dawn. The five dawns are then said to have five sisters each, 
exclusive of themselves, thus raising the total number of dawns 
to thirty. These 'thirty sisters* (inwfoil imMrufi) are that 
described as ‘going round' {/•art yrutfi) in groups of six each, keep¬ 
ing up to the samegoa] (fiWdri/ntM), Two versts later on, the 
worshipper asks that he and his follower should be blessed with 
the same r. wcord as is observed amongst these dawns, U'e are 
then told that one of these five principal dawns is the child of 
Biht, the second upholds the greatness aF Waters, the third 
moves in the region of Silty a, the fourth in that of Fire or 
■Ghnrma, and the fifth is ruled by Savitri, evidently showing 
that the dawns arc not the dawns of consecutive days. The lost 
verst of the AwAka sums up the description hy stating that the 
dawn, though it shines forth in various forms, is but in reality. 
Throughout the whole .iHinviifcn there is no mention oT the rising 
of the sun or the appearance Of fun-light, and the &r 6 ktnm.k 
makes the point clear by stating “There was a lime, when all 
this was neither day nor night, being in an imdistinguishablt; state. 
It was lA-n that the Gods perceived these dawns and bid than 
down, rAm there was light : therefore, it brightens to him and 
destroys his darkness for whom these (dawn-bricks) are placed, “ 
The object of this passage is to explain how and why the dawn- 
bricks came to be bid down with these Mantras, and it gives the 
ancient story of thirty dawns being perceived by the Gods, not 
on consecutive days, but during the period of time when it was 
ieither night nor day. This, joined with the express statement 
at the end of the J’nwAta that in reality it is hit one dawn, 
is sufficient to prove that the thirty dawns mentioned in 
the 4n,u«aia were continuous and not consecutive, But, if 
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a still more cxi licit authority be needed it will be found in the 
Taittirtya Brthmutia., II, 5. 6, g. This is ar old Miintra. and 
not a portion of the explanatory Urtihma^, nrui fc ( therefore, as 
good an authority as any ofthe verses quoted above, It is address¬ 
ed to the dawns and means “These- very Dawns are those that 
first shone forth, the Goddesses make five forms ; eternal 
(tAfliArfr If/A), (they) are not separated {na nor do 

(they) terminate (n# rfi nrfm#),*' * The five forms' here 
referred to correspond with the division of jod runs into 5 
of f> tneh, made in ilit L Taittir ; ya Samhitri, after the manner of 
sacrificial *;/<«,[-u/ km, or groups of six day's and we are expressly 
told tluit the dawns, which make these g forms, are continuous 
tBiseparatfid,or luiuatemiptetk Iri the (lig.Veda I, 152, 4, the 
garment of the lover of the dawns (til. the maidens, jhmindtn 
j.i/'anijis described as 'inseparable' and 'wide' {ott-avtiifiynu and 
Hie'#), and reading this in the light of the aforesaid Mantra from 
:he TaittirSya [i: iUmr-tna we an ! I to eoi - l 3- .=b that tit the 
I)ig-Veda ilsdf the flawny garment of the sun, or ihe garment, 
which the dawns, as mothers, weave for him (cf. V, 47, 6}, is 
considered os ‘wide* .usd ‘continuous. 1 Translated into common 
language this means tin it the dawn described in the flig-Veda 
was a long and continuous phenomenon. In the Atharvu-Ved* 
(VII. 22, 2 ) the kiawna are described as nuhatoirih and 
which means that they are ‘liormonious* and "walk together 1 uni 
not separately. The first expression is found in the (Ug.Ve&v 
btn not the second, though it could be easily inferred, from the 
fact that the dawns arc there described as “collected in the same 
enclosure.’ 1 Griffith renders *rtiwfflfe 7 t by *a closely gathered 
band’ and translates the verse thus r— 1 “The Bright one hath 

■ Tn■ it. Br. II T !5. 6, 5,—^ crq ?n TW qr JTW nfNSH I 
HI TTCTT | SttfEftsTT'l'nuhf =t IJ 
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*sent forth the Dawns, a closely gathered baud, immaculate, 
unanimous, brightly refulgent in their homes." • Here all the 
adjectives of 1 lie dawns clearly indicate a group of undivided 
dawns acting harmoniously ; and yet, strange to say, Griffith, 
■who translates correctly, misses the spirit altogether. We have 
thus sufficient direct authority for holding that it is a ‘team,' or 
in Griffith's words, Hi closely gathered hand' of thirty continuous 
dawns tint is described in the Vedic hymns, and not the evane¬ 
scent dawn of the temperate or the tropical zone, either single or 
as a series of consecutive dawns. 

It is interesting to examine how Siyans explains the 
existence of as many .is thirty dawns, before ive proceed to 
other authorities. In his commentary on the Taittirlya Sam hit A 
i 3 i tt, he tells us that the first iLiavn spoken of tn the first 
verse in the J ultra*.,, is the dawn at the beginning or the creation, 
when every thing was ^distinguishable according to the /MtJL 
tnatjfi. The second dawn in the second verse is said to be the 
ordinary dawn that we see every clay. So for it was all right ; 
but the number of dawns soon outgrew die number of the kinds 
of dawn known to SAyana. The thin], fourth and fifth verses of the 
Anin'tikf describe three more dawns, and SAyuna was at last 
forced to explain that tlvough the dawn was one yet liy its Yogic 
or occult powers it assumed these various shapes ! But the five 
dawns multiplied into thirty sisters in the next verse, and Sly ha 
finally adopted the explanation that thirty separate dawns reprfe- 
seated the thirty consecutive dawns of one month. But, why 
tally thirty dawns of one month out of 360 dawns of a year 
should thus be selected in these Mantras is nowhere explained. 
The explanations, besides being mutually inconsistent, 

4 Ath. Vodn, Vjl, tf, 5.— trfoCT f *!?<*$: 
tfh tl 
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again conflict with the last verse in the jttmrwtt*, with the 
llrMvw, or the explanation given in the SamhilA itself, anti 

with the passage from the Taittirlya Brthjnafla quoted above. 

Bat Siyaiia was writing under a firm bdief that the Vodic 
dawn was the same 3S he and other Vedic scholar* like YAsfci 
perceived it in the tropical zone jnnd the wonder is, not that he 
has given us so many contradictor, 1 explanations, but that he 
has been able to suggest so many apparently plausible apian*. 
ti«is as the exigencies of the different Mantras required. In the 
l^ht of advancing knowledge a!x>ut the nature of the dawn a£ 
the North Pob t and the exisletJCfl of m;ui on earth before the 

Glacial epoch, we should, therefore, have no hesitation in 
accepting more intelligible and rationalistic view of the different 
passages descriptive of the dawns in the Vedic literature We 
are sure SlyaAa himself would Juwe welcomed a theory more 
comprehensive and reasonable than any advanced by him, if the 
same could have been suggested to him in his own day. Jyoti ? h 
or astronomy has always teen considered to be the ’eye of the 
Veda:-and as with the aid of the telescope this eye now com- 
mands a wider range than previously i t will be our own fault if 
we foil to utilise the knowledge so gained to elucidate those 
portions ofour sacred books which are still unintelligible 


But to proceed with the subject, it may be urged that 
d » 01dy the Thirty* SuhhitA that gives ns the number 
of the dawns, and that it would not be proper to mix up 
hear with the statements contained in the 

aymni a t IVg-Veda, ami draw a conclusion from both 
tP ^ thar - Ttlc Ta i«iriya S^hife, treat, 0 f sacrificial 


™"" P " =r*r%^ wwjmr ii f itmwrAmkm W* 
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Tites, and I he Mantras relating to the daw a- bricks may not be 
regarded ns being originally cornice ted. The fact that only some 
of these are found in the Atinna-Vdt Saifdiitt, might lend 
some Hippo rt to this view. But® critical study of the jftmivifa, 
win remove all these doubts. The ‘thirty sisters' are not mention¬ 
ed one by one, leaving it to the hearer, or the reader, to make 
up the total, and ascertain the final number for himself. The sixth 
verse in the dnucdbi expressly motions ‘the thirty sisters’, and 
is, by itself, sufficient to prove that in ancient days the number 
of dawns was considered to be thirty, liut if an authority Train 
the Pig-Veda be still needed, we have it in VI, 59, 6, where 
Dawn is descritwd as having traversed ‘thirty steps’ 
jMfhird rtiT-amirf). * This statement has, as vet. remained nnex¬ 
plained. ‘A single dawn traversing thirty steps’ is but a para* 
phrase of the statement that ‘dawns are thirty sisters, keeping to 
the same goal in their circuits,’ Another verse wtuch has not 
yet been satisfactorily explained is the pig-V«la, l, 123, 8. It 
says "The dawns, alike to-day and alike to-morrow, dwell long 
in the abode of Yanina, lilaittdess, they forthwith go round 
(jj*ri vtnui) thirty yajamii* ; each its destined course (Ixaf »«*).” + 
The first half of the verse presents no difficulty. In the second 
we are told that the daivns go round thirty yuiWii, each follow¬ 
ing its own‘plan,'which is the meaning of Wu, according to 
the Petersburg Lexicon. But the phrase ‘thirty yafnW has 
not been ns yet satisfactorily explained. Griffith following 
M. Bcrgaigne understands it to mean thirty regions or spaces, 

• ^ M t 59, ■> 1 

fk|pn- UT T^%-3T t 7-4 71 ^ II P’8- -’*• which ajitfUra of 

thirty rtwlnu (trivuhat dMaia), Jwfnr* vry ptulaUy tu e1.«* turn* fort, 

t Rig. I, l?3, P.-^cctthra «Y Ute 

urn 1 w?r*iJm 5 rcr?T <tfr sd: 11 
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indicting the whole universe; but there is no authority for this 

Wh ° m WUs,n foIIows * Bi™ ^ elaborate 
onomic explanation. He says that the sun's rays precede 

_ nsmg and are visible when the sm i s below the horizon hy 
I i wana* t or, m other words, the dawn is in adrance of the 
> t t distance. When dawns arts, therefore, said to 
verse ttorty *<*«««, s*ya*« imderatsujds by it the astro no- 
m.cd phenomenon of the dawn illumining* space of thirty™* 

“ * lhC *”* "*> when the dawn, ’ at one 

!S OVer ' kis *0 be found in another place, occupying 

* r ,bi,V m ,tat TW Mon 

en inge,,ous ; and SiyaAa also adds that the dawns are 

° fln lhe ^ *“““!» ^ the verse under consideration 
the dawns at different places on the surface of the earth 
brought on by the daily motion of the sun, are intended. But 
unfortunately the cxplanatiati cannot stand scientific scrutiny, 
Siyana sip tfcat the sun travels 5 ^ 59 ^ roiffid fhe ^ 

tit 24 hour; ; and as Mem means the earth and the circumference 

w * .. kn0wn lobeabout »♦*» miles, a^w 

e a out 4.q ( or {□ round number, about 5 mile* Thirty 

2? T"' WiDl *•"*** * mites; while the first beams 
or the dawn greet us Or, the horizon when the am i s not Jess than 

i ’ D bcl ° W ** botiaon * Taking one degree equal to 60 miles, 

16 W0!,ld m€aa m'le?, a distance for in excess of the thirty 

?£*■ oFS4ya ^ a - Another objection to SAyattas expiation 
IS that the Veiic bard is evidently speaking of a pli« 10in(3lthl pr& , 

before him, and not mentally following the astronomical 
■ was at different places produce! by the daily rotation of the 
earth on its axis. The explanation is again inapplicable to 
Hhtrty stops U-rffcOr of the dawn expressly mtauionfti 
m * 5 &t fi- Therefore, the only alternative left M to take 
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the phrases "thirty yofanaM* thirty eisterv and ‘thirty steps* as 
different versions of one arid the same fact, the circuits of 
the djxwn along the Polar horizon. The phrase *each its destined 
course * 1 alas becomes intelligible in this case, for though thirty 
dawns complete thirty rounds, each may well be described as 
following i\$ own definite course. The words j*rf* yanfi in the 
text literally apply to a circular (fwK) motion, (cf. the words 
pa*^ul*h*vmm r p'tri-ttfir'imm, &c H )'andthc same term is used 
in ihe Taittiriya SamhitA with reference to "thirty sisters'. The 
word y&juTu* primarily means "a chariot" (VUI t 72,6), and then 
it came to denote + di stance Lobe accomplished without uohames* 
sing the horses', or whit we, in the- vernacular, call a 'tappA*' 
Now this fojuM or "the jOUntqy to he accomplished without 
unharnessing the horses', may be a day's journey, and Prof, 
Max Muller has in One place interpreted the ynjaw* ip this way** 
In V, 54, 5, the Morals are said "to have extended their 
greatness as far as the sun extends his daily course/* and the 
word in the original for 'daily course 1 is ydja#um. Accepting 
this meaning, we can interpret the expression 4 the dawns 
forthwith go round (jwri yanti) thirty yvjnnn*' to mean that 
the ib wjib complete thirty dmly rounds as at the North Pole. 
That circular motion is here intended is further evident from 
IU, 6 1 1 j, which says* in distinct terms, u Wending towards the 
^me goal (i*m<lna** orlAn^), O Newly-bom [Dawn) [ turn on 
like a wheel (eAfiJtrflwwvi d iMSTiz-irvu." f Although the word 
+niv*fiit% (newly-bom) is here in the vocative case* yet the 
miming is that the dawn! ever anew or becoming nm every 
day t re voices like a whed. Now a whed may either move in 

* See S* B. K. Sfrira, Vol* XXXII, [jp t 177 imd 395* 

t Sto { 11 , 61 , JTcfHt *FFflfil 
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a perpendicular plane, like the wheel of a chariot, or in a 
homontaJ plane like the potter's wheel. But the first of these 
ttvo motions cannot be predicated of the dawn anywhere on the 
surface of the earth. The light of the morning is, everywhere, 
confined to the horizon, as described b the Big* Veda, VH, So, l. 
which speaks of the dawn as “unrolibg the rojW, which 
border on each other and revealing all things," * No> 

dawn, whether b the frigid, the temperate, or the tropical zone 
can. therefore, be seen travelling, like the son, from cast to west, 
over the head of the observer in a perpendicular plane. The only 
possible wheel-like motion is, therefore, along the horizon, and 
this can be witnessed only in regions near the Pole. A dawn in 
the temperate or the tropical zone is visible only for a short time 
on thecastem horizon, and is swallowed up, in the same place, by 
the mys of the rising sun, It is only in the Polar regions that wo 
see the morning lights revolving along the horizon for some day- 
long periods of time, and if the whed-like motion of the dnwn„ 
mentioned b HI, f>i, 3, has any mcanbg at nil, wo must take it to 
refer to the revolving splendours of the dawn in the Arctic re¬ 
gions previously described. The expressions “reaching the ap- 
pomtai place day by day" (I, r 2 3, 9 ), and “wending 

ever ami ever to the same gpal" (HI, Sr, 3) are also ill-suited 
to describe the tkwti in latitudes below the Arctic circle : 
but if we take these expressions to re f er t o ibe Polar 
dawn they become not only intelligible, but fjcculiarly 
appropriate, as such a dawn in its daily circuits must comer 
to the point from which it started even twenty-four bouts. 
AU these passages taken together, therefore, point only to 
one conclusion, and that is that both the Big-Veda and the 

1 See Wall]*' Cosmology of Mo Rig-V^ia, p. 116 , 
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Taiitirlva SamhitA describe a loitg aud continuous dawn divided 
into tliiry dawn-days,or periods of twenty-four hours each, a char* 
act eristic found only in the Polar dawn. 

There are a number of other passages where the dawn is 
spoken of in the plural, especially in the case of matutinal deities,, 
who are said to follow or come after not a single dawn,but dawns in 
illcplural, , 6,3; I, iSo. 1; V, 7 5 ,1; VII, 9,1; VII,O3,3). These 
passages llavc 1j«n hitherto understood as describing the ap¬ 
pearance of these deities after the consecutive dawns of the year. 
But now a new light is thrown upon them by the conclusion esta¬ 
blished above from the examination of the different passages about 
the dawn in the pig-Veda, the TaUtitlya and the Atharva Veda. 
Sadibiti. It may, however, be mentioned that I do not mean to 
say that in the whole of the Big-Veda net a single reference can 
be found to the dawn of the tropical or the temperate rone. The 
Veda which mentions a yesir of 360 days is sure to mention tile 
evanescent dawn which accompanies these days in regions to the 
south of the Arctic circle- A greater part of the description of 
the dawn is again of such .1 character that we can apply it either 
to the long Polar dawn, or to the short-lived dawn of the tropics. 
Thus both may be said to awaken every living being (I, 92, 9), or 
disclose the treasures concealed bv darkness (I, 123*4)* Similarly 
when dawns of different days are said to deport and come, a new 
sister succeeding each day to the sister previously vanished [ 1,1,4,9), 
we my either suppose that the consecutive dawns or different days 
are intended,or that a number of day-long dawns, which succeed 
one another after every 24 hours at the Pole, were in the mind 
of the poet,These passages do not, therefore, in any way affect die 
conclusion we have arrived at above, by the consideration of the 
•peeial characteristics of the dawns mentioned in the hymns. What 
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tve mean to prove is that Ujhis, or the Goddess of dawn, the first 
appearance of which was so eagerly and anxiously looked to, and 
which sonnet! the subject of go many beautiful hymns in the 
Vedic literature, is not the evanescent dawn of the tropics, hut the 
long, continuous and revolving dawn of the pole; and if we have 
succeeded in proving this from the passages discussed above, it 
matters little if a passage or more are found elsewhere in the 
fig-Veda, describing the ordinary tropica] dawn. The Vedic 
who sang the present hymns, must have been familiar with 
the tropical dawn, if they now and then added a tjih month to 
secure the correspondence of the lunar and the solar year- But 
the deity of the Daun was an ancient deity, the attributes of 
which bad become known to the Bijhis by orally preserved 
traditions, about the primeval home; and the t Lawn-hymns, as 
now possess them, fatilifully describe these characteristics. How 
these old characteristics of the Goddess of Dawn were preserved 
for centuries is a question to which 1 shall revert after 
-examining the whole of the Vedic evidence bearing on the Polar 
theory. For the present WC may assume that tiiesu reminiscences 
of the old home were preserved much in the sime way as we 
have preserved the hymns, accent for accent and letter for letter, 
for the last three or four thousand years. 

ft will be seen from the foregoing discussion that if tliedawn- 
feymos in the Big-Vcda be read and studied in the light of modem 
scientific discoveries and with the aid of passages in the Atharvs. 
Veda and the Taittirtya SariihitA and BrAhmafla, they clearly 
establish the following results:— 

(i) The Big-Vedic dawn was so long that Jay* 

elapsed between the first appearance of light on the 
hmiacia and the sunrise which followed it, (VII, j6, 3,); or. 
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as described in If, jB, g, many dawns appeared one after another 
before they ripened into sunrise. 

{a) The Dawn was addressed in the plural number not 
hottoriltcafly, nor as representing the consecutive dawns of the 
year, bet because it was made up of thirty paru (I, 123, s f 
Vf. 59, 6; T- S, IV, 3, 11,6), 

(3) Many dawns lived in the tnmr twied hirwHinioustg 

and rirew ifu-irtclUd with each other, CIV, 51, y.g; VII, yfi, 5; 
A, V. VII, a2( 2 ) t 

(-0 Thu thirty ni’-t* of tlic dawn Ware ceiinmiouf and twt^r- 
oWc, forming ‘a closely gathered hand,' or 'a group of dawnV 
( 1 ,152, 4; T. Ur. II, 5, 6, 5;;A. V. VU, 2 > 

{5) These thirty dawns, or thirty parts of one dawn 
r#r.i>hmi fm nui ,ui/l ratiml like a ufh**t, reaching the sun? goal 
every day, each dawn or putt following its Own destined course, 
(I. taa, &, <(j III, Gr, 3; T. a IV, 3, it, 6). 

These characteristics: Jt is needless to say are possessed only 
by the daw n at or near the-Pole, The last or the fifth especial! v 
is to be found only in hinds very n@ir the North Pole and nol 
everywhere in the Arc tit regions. We may. therefore, safely 
conclude that tl j c Vedie Goddess of Pawn is Polar in origin. But 
it may be urged that while the Polar dawn lasts from 45 to 60 
days, the Vedk dawn is described only as made tip or thirty day¬ 
long parts, and that the discrepancy must bear counted for before 
we accept the conclusion that the Vedie dawn is Polar in 
character. The discrepancy is not, however, a serious one. We 
have seen that the duration of the dawn depends upon the powers 
of refraction and reflection of the atmosphere; and that these 
again vary according to (he temperature of the place, or other me¬ 
teorological conditions, ft is, therefore, not unlikely that the 
duration of the dawn at the Pole, when the climate 
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there was mild and genial. might be somewhat shorter than what 
we may expect it to be at present when the climate is severely 
cold- It is more probable, however, that the dawn described 
in the frg-Vcda is not exactly Wch a dawn as may be seen by an 
observer stationed precisely at the North Foie. As observed pro- 
vioiisly, the North Pole is a point, and if mm lived near the Pole 
in early days, they must have lived somewhat to the south of this 
point. Within this tract it is quite possible to have 30 day-long 
dawns revolving like a wheel, after the long Arctic night of four 
or five months: and, so far as astronomy is concerned, there 
is, therefore, nothing improbable in the description of the 
dawn found in the Vedic literature- We must also bear in mind 
that the Vedic Dawn often tarried longer on the horizon, 
and the worshippers asked her not to delay lest the 
^un might scorch her like an enemy (V, 79, 9> This shows 
that though 30 days was the usual duration of the Dawn it 
was sometimes exceeded, and people grew impatient to see the 
light of the sun. It was in cases like these, that Indm, Ike God 
who created the dawns and was their friend, was obliged to break 
the ear of the dawn and bring the sun above the horizon (H, 13,6: 
X. 7 j. There arc other places in which the same legend 
13 referred to (IV, 30* 8 ). ^ lhe obturation of the Dawn by a 
thunderstorm is, at present, supposed to be the basis of this myth. 
But the explanation, like others or its kind, is on the face of it 
unsatisfactory. That a thunderstorm should occur just at the 
time of the dawn would be a mere accident, and it is 
improbable that it could have been made the basis of a legend. 
Again, it is not die obscuration, but the delaying of the Dawn, 

• (tig. If, 13, 6, — wirtra « brrv 1 £‘8* ^ 30 * 
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or its tarrying longer on the horizon than usual, that is rcforrad 
to in the legend, and we can better account for it on the Polar 
theory, because the duration ot dawn, though usually of 30 days, 
might I lave varied at different places according to latitud sand 
climatic conditions, and Indri’s bolt was thus needed to check 
these freaks of the Dawn and mate way Tor the rising sun, There 
arc other legends connected with the Dawn and the matutinal 
-deitits on which the Polar theory throws quite a new light; but 
these will be taken ttj> in the chapter on Vedic myths, after the 
whole direct evidence in support of the theory is examined. 

Bw if the Vedic dawn is Polar in origin, the ancestors of 
the Vedic bards must have witnessed it, not in the Post-Glacial, 
but in the Pro-Glacial era; and it may be finally asked why a 
reference to this early age is not found in the hymns before us ? 
Fort irately the hymns do preserve a few indications of the time 
when these long dawns appeared. Thus, in 1 ,113,13, wo are 
told that the Goddess Dawn shone perpetually in /wmsr days&imvi) 
and here tlic w'ord j?vM does not mean the foregone days Of this 
Zaipa, but rather refers to a by-gene age, or ***«*<! kalp>i as fo the 
passage from the Taittiriya Siimhita ( 1 ,5,7, 5), quoted and discussed 
in the next chapter. The ivordjtriirtiiimd, in tbeTailtiilya Sm-.liitj, 
IV, 3, It, t and the Tailtiriya Braliirmfta, II, 5, 6,5, does not 
again mean simply ‘first in order,' but refers to ‘ancient times,’ as 
when In. ini's ’first’ or *oldeSt’ exploits are mentioned in 1 ,32, 1 ,or 
when certain practices are said to be 'first' or 'old' in X, go, i(>. 
It is probable that it was ibis import of the word j*-eUAa>»d tint 
Jed Siyana tar propose that the first dawn, mentioned in the Tail- 
tirlya, Sariihita IV, 3, it, represented the dawn at the beginning 
of the creation, The Vedic jwets could not but have been conscious 
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that the Mantras (hey used to lay down the dawn-bricks were 
inapplicable to die dawn as they saw it, and the Tailtiriya 
S«nhit& (V, 3, 4,7), w hich explains the Mantras, clearly states 
that Ibis stray or die description of the dawns is a t radition of o!J 
times when the Gods perceived the shirty dawns. It is not. 
therefore, correct to say that there are no references in the Vcdic 
hymns to the time when these long dawns were visible. We 
shall revert to the point later on, when further evidence cm die 
subject will be noticed and discussed. Tlie olijeet of the jTtisent 
chapter was to examine the duration of ihe Vedic dawn, the 
Ooddess of the morning, the subject of so mttny beam iftil hymns 
in the Risj-Vcdn, and to show that the deity is invested 
vdth Polar characteristics. The eYidcnca in aupport of this 
view b:i£ been fully discussed; and wc shall, therefore, 
now tahe nji the oilier Polar and C ire urn-Polar (eats previously 
mentioned. and see whether we can find out further evidence 
from the Big*Veda to strengthen our conclusions. 


* 
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Thr; am is afout 16 1 below the liorijson ; sj id 
the mottling light' will go round and rotirnt the 
horizon tone round befog completed in 3-j bourse 
in Uie defection of the arrow-hauls until the 
sun appears«bove the liarizotuat pbm& 





















Appendix to Chapter V. 

THE THIRTY DAWKS. 

Thefol lowing are the passives from the Tatttirlya Samhita. 

rtf erred to on page 98 : — 

TArrnHfYA samhIta, kayl>a iv, frapathaka 3 , 
AKCVAKA, II. 

jttw-I srr m JITO tTRSI l 

irartsTfjNi hi^hm; w 7 l < 

?T=T*TrfT T'rm' TTirn^t TffanH *rOT«fi 1 

iHfarsfr ik ^r^r: iprRfTT Vr 4 - u *m it $ it 

araw 'T^Tirm^ fiNr ^5*3^ tramr w| ^flT^rrsw-« 
mnim TSFgTriHrr 11 \ 11 

'3Tirwr ^rjnr *rs^ *wTf'tr i 

imnfr ran^r py* ^Ptr: gnr irifm (• V n 

varShfim H*viiht 4 wtht- <h**h 1 

aronr ’4^jvi T^ - rn^rr ^nf9f grH'tr: 11 h 11 

Vu-PFr l T —ThfjTv-Tt'^. wfili flight pt o i aa K lmt* . -vitiei iwim in 
th*AtUwi»-V"lAUamWtA (HI, 10, I; VIII, 9 . 11). It row thu> !— 

gnat?m »tt HtniT ?tfr*ir^mrTrr^ tn*£T i 

*r?n%r sihjt *tt*hhi « 

—r « -■» • » 

Vs«t*rt “ t 3, ami I,— The Attarv.vYwin rrwltng (1111,9,1! —II) 
if itjluly «U0rr*nti — 

THHT HHTH I 

H*rr?*fr ^ 4 h> trsrR'Tr N 

T^ TT n ij WfSWr«lf Wf *5 ^ Wii ' 1 

tl jflU n r fapgrf^iii*! rw* II 

■hh7s1*in wmp®* i 

-*n*TWT ft** rSHTTH*** HltfftfV tft l Hfrft g » 
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II^ THE ARCTIC HOME IK TltE V60AS, 

7* r*|r ? &tr i 

4ft WIRcft: II \ 11 

tHiiramrt i qf* £?*% ^nfr ttsTt' jtm'w mwt i 

rt q*q|R K1TTT srfrRRT W||W1 TTRl' II t» II 

CRTE^T STO rf'-cJflRI -MM wnRRiTr^H I 

a* srutjtitithmmum: ii <s a 

arafg^fm^iT trTH^TT w4 ^aip^g q^nj i 

^ tiitf uw ^fr? W qtman ir' araraft *rr ir ll *, » 

31 gaa? frftfer site KfniiiMf^di-% irrvflt i 
*fjr«r 'nrt ^thirt et -^RR *tt tt ^ u ?= n 

TO t$wtt3 to trfT ITT T9raTWlJiRT53 TO | 
to q^rpR wNttot* it ?? u 

ipi: to*tt ^^i u J'4iw+i inifflra t%w i 

»jq#q5T ^TTTT R*£?|1| Tr#ft^T ETWqST R S*gR II ** II 

^t inmr 4 ‘r^rt m v^irtt* 

ITT si: q^rf T firfi* ll H H 

_ m- 4 

sjw*i =r*RT ^mrawr$s*ri3 r^^wr 5R^TrcrW4^ » 

tfKprn^ R^n ^T 7 mirr m^v u ?v ll 

Vm!>: 8 + — Tins rone if uhu fruiul in tfan AthnnikVf'Lla i I ll, l l> 
1 ?^; Imt ilu p randhig of ttm tffwrwJ Iialf is ^ follows:— 

Spf ^rr ; i 

Vnuji 31,—Djukpuf* Aa V, VlILtjI^ Fot A* ^ ■ 

rfr fklft 3 t I Tlin r ■ ■ * F i# thu ■ -mw in h,tlt 

ViztPi: 13,—iCQmpAn A* Y- III, 10, 1. F"r qt u>j^ | FqT'ksT 
A, V- ran* F ^TR | A ini for ftf* A. V. In- JWR * CVwv 

l*r* ftko ^ig- IV, 57, T, *vlwru iho ucciiul Ud» iu. {uoud a& In A, V, 





















AIT. TO CHAr, V- — THE THIRTY DAW M3- IIJ 

TBft' %3 T -jihsH w* *hht* i 

q»t TRT sn^T^t *T3*r^rr II II 

TAITTiRIYA SAM HIT a KANO A V, PR A PAT HA K A 3, 
ANUVXKA 4. SECTION 7. 

* *t ri * =r^rfTT 7 ^npr ii ^fr t?tt m 

d*ltVH fpft =*T it 3WJTTSH E^^TTWT j 

^ «RT<T %h | 

TRAXsLATtQS AXJ> 1 VOTES. 

Tain* Sam Mid IV, .T J // 

1 . This, verily, is SA« that dawned first; (she) moves 
«»tered into her (i. r. above the lioriron)„ The bride, the 
new-come mother, is Lorn. The three great ones follow her, 

I. She ik<tt timmtd fifed: .videntiy meaning the find .,(» 
uf thirty dn™, BWpt[«us,i in the following v"ww. Invrmoia wn 
iliut it Li tlin iJitwii ' 1 ‘hirh fttimr'Mct? tljji Tinr, The tliirty 
tkww Ml >, tfeorrfon* the iLaww m tin- Ugliuimg tif tlm ymr, ttmi tho 

firet of thou in mfntiuned Iti 1 Li* Ersr Sayana, however, 

s*un It; thni tin* ( U at the 

hngj lining of tho rront ion ii her inton/hil, Put the ox n Intuit h-juIh^ me* 

*iit tin- cwit^rt, and Si vans ha* tiauirif giv«m difliTimt cxplnnariott 
■ftenurt!)). 

Z-rfrrrd ini« Mr: according to Htipnii atydm ( into her } 
mmiLH “Lntd rhn Hinh;" wnijarr fli s . rtl, (1. 7. whom i]u* -un, tho 
nyi r , l lU dawna, it ^id 10 h*w Varm-d into thr mighty lunh 
“"dhim-n.' AtiiinKni; in A- V, rnndrny iln winning wmki be ** *** >&. 
i™l nn-o tin- other showing tlsnt tlm• 6m dawn > a nrftnbflr 

a( a Lwci>r grotm. 

Th- (hr re itfn % t ontet: Stiryn, Vlynimd Agni according t>. HA van ft. 
T)m three typical licitiv* or roeationviJ l.y Tfi.ik*i (VTI rA vn 

Agni, VAju Or Tndra, and Sflryn. In pigVII, 33 , 7, thu tbrw G)u«. 
tun* (fittw) wn mid to .ittmuJ th* fUwu, (frayii Gh*nr„Un 
mtehtHtU); .ltd in YU,7fi p ,1, ihn dawn* arc iwiid to Imvp «nwM^'Siruy« 
TsJ0» (Saerifiw) ami Agnh Also ffmynm A, V, IX, ], S, nwl I Ini'iul 
fiuhihp nntr. tbor*. n in S, R E. Serii--, \ ' LXUT, y. 590. Tho0(<h tlm 
ttir,*p« may Lu i-viunty wand, tim mh-r.-rw^. ^-hhmtly t<> thr ri#« 
«tV sun -mi tlm <uLianrtu'ns«nt iA mh-rifictri er (h<> kiruiliuir oj 

***ri4tiji| tree niter dm first ikwn, (Cf. pig, I, 11 3 , 9 ), 
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nfi 

Po«cs?^d of scmgsi, decorating ( themselves ), rmd mov¬ 
ing together in a common ahodc.the Two Dawns, the ( two) 
wives of the Eun. iin wasting, rich m seed, move about displaying 
iheir banner and knowing well (their way). 

j fc The Three Maidens have come along the peth of pita ; 
the three fires ( ^fkttmu* ) with tight, have followed. One (of 
these Matdcnfij protects the progeny, one the vigour, and one 
the ordinance of Lhe pious- 

4, That, which (was) the Fourth, act ing aa the 

2 ^ [,/ fwip : Mbivnfrii t.Iihh mrrrjircif* <?AtfAanr£iT^t#/J ; 

Ym thi’i Tv*. Let* tW w«rd % * 1 UrmlyJ I tom lotto***! 

SAynna Wiuftin tin A.’'- r*udiii£ tkehn*idttKp*k*k* w l hftv4iut cAc Aamia* 
Siirthuiwo win^’-irpjujrtfl Mynfin">t iimiaing. Tlwit dm nurfawg 

jiULi^jili^re jraeQnntUx! ■with tin rtv iujtkn of hjf. . mtl wijfrp huvj hn 

fri m pig- J 1 l P ft 1, 1 find il J1»i* phmss* ^ ! " 

lit fir-« (l UitftWj ili itf-i^ flit- fimm wW, Ym dm ^W" 
UH)' bi tiur^tduil to lumEi H s hiuu T in nil 

filnif* j, Cf. Jiig VIIf I, wh<fn tb ^ 

is tTTii^Uit^l by Hnx Slnlbr tf j rnnui 44 hkn lb** *hirv< 

bj tho fplralntr rii fhn ttO,* (Sm S. B. H. SSrrii**, Vul. ^ '■ ^ 1 ] < 

i ip, 311^1 ^) 

EriOrntinfr mvrintt together i« iht jahut mtia o/ tk* •'■■■ , - 
ii>\-ttwrliny At : ami other* fir* thr- vmift qiilhfis of tto I*** 

fount! m di n p,ig-Vink, CL pig l + &S, l \ V L l r 7fi F A \ IV, 5 t I 3 ■ f 
113*41 

Jh* TvfUi I/ftUW : ITihatA iV^“ n» t liiT- ftrait ** 

1 I*iy mi Nisjlit,/ ?ii ■ujp-^J by Mt- Ijriflidi, bit. diPu-i** two item** 

»-1jt■ Jli, 'lii 1 third, tb 1 Ii.iirtli Imitig m^upmid in tW |T, r^ 

wiw"p Bipoa mjh ^ ptrr^ f iT^ # aw sftqsiJHiHT. ^ 

mnwung! -Juir dm first «kwn \* thn ^kwu which app^n* 1 

m. thf Ip^iTinin^ itf c-Il' crifltitm and tin * found thn ^Huruid 
W4* ■ ■ - if* it- But S&yjiAn k-vl to nlvuulon thin cxphimiuu Iriu r ^ ls ' 
qoapb of Dawiff olirit^ly inflkideft dm mm Ijuwn mmE tnnrt I in dn p 
fir?r vcp^^ whlchi with it,r ^cve^fit, now (ifrm- n Sinr-it pTVvt-'* 

i f twfj^ 6 vm or thirty iLv^Tt^ rue iiumi inru^l ^ mcW«^ 

ttoy cntilKit Ui tlltf dflWTDi id ilHMClttiVii ikvri^ l.kat », iWjtfiRltid W 
mnlishk m Hifth oh in tbc tropical ortVip tcmpf-mti) r^mn. 

3. T^< i thii immlMir r4 linm^ t» M7sr Tiiroe^rd! 1 ^ 

thf++■ ; flttl SAviina givm no j-apLunniic-ii of dw rnmihv. 

5, /Vk /‘dtirfA ; Siysns -w%y* tWT^T 

Tmi tiwnaing tW thfl »tin:pfW* 

Tfcriity of Diwii rift uyviy fUflhmt ikwiA thmugh yogfc p^wvr* - 
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two wings of the sacrifice, has bfieome the four fold Stoma 
Using Giyatrl, Trishtup, JogatU Anujhiup 
the great song* * the} 1 brought this light, 

5, The creator did it with the Five, that he created 
five.and-live sisters to them (each). Their five courses (krtfavak), 
Assuming various forms, move oti in combination 

6. The Thirty Sisters* bearing the same banner, move oo 
to the appointed place (ni*h-lTrfmu). They, the wise, criXite 
the seasons- Refnlgeot,, knowing (their way}, they go round 
(pH# 4 * yaidi) atnidstsctigs { 7 f%w:iy''^hchand**nh)* 

Acting tu $i&m* ; Tfco gr<*»p of four Dawn 

appear* to b« here eoinji&red tu the « r the foor-foM 

jiorig. (IVr ji riwtmptkjii 1 l slut icur,fold Stwa Ait* Ft 1JI, IS, 
l!nUfr'« Trans. p. *37 l- Qtiyairi dt-c. Jiff tike ui^tr^ vlmhI Thu SigLi 
[nought 1*1 liy th* Uw ri 4 - b the w*anJ ti this Stunts SAvi^a inter¬ 
pret* luvtu to iiimn iitiav&iV l«t uoinpnri;* ll\z. Ill, 61, I* wlwm tit*? 
ivdjaptivi^ nw jWnir p Vn Kiting light/ is nppliod to tli^ l*twiv 

Ti* Dili it it\lh fA- F\v* 1 After i.hf number tl l>iwi^ w.’is u:- 
erw^i to £lv^ tf«i mwt lari jiramtori hy fit** j. etpmjrfwe vghmi II 
boW< 

Iftttr jfiw sdurrte: I cOwErne nWom |wik;A<i kraiarah jirayarena 

*fant% m SiVyjinik undrprsUmds trnTtfraA tn mron rtfidfidal rrt*% prrtfnm- 
ftl on t.W [tpjifWimuc^ *4 the tiwn ; 1 Ait niopnr* ^ig. I f (S3, &■ which 
»ys l *Tli* hkuielr^ liAwn* (pin* 51 g* ramd thirty pujana* f flftch her 
own fcrufii (dflrttani iionr**), * (#1*^0 |U 03 )- Kratavah in the fu^ 
aem v™b mast be*bmlnrlj interpreted* 

If* tumbinmli&n ; Wo Imvo thirty Ifeiwm divided into fir* gt^up 
q| eix wch; oumpw0 T*itt. Br. II, h, 6,^ gutted ohov0 (p. 100), 
which *ay> M tfiTrjrah km-rniv ^iju* GutJtta:^ (l.uwm) 

mati’ §vn fonttfl- 17 Few grtttps ol thirty iMwns^ fwh gfoop tmriiig 
it0 *j»u doBtsuf<l ecflrme* arv here ckecrilHKi; lint no ftveh grrnip is mfldp 
oi hij Dnwne, th? 1 five ecarsetc firP fiscaiu #airi to ra-sumr Hifipront for™, 
iiM'finmg tluit thr "i pqeh grtMp h/tv<i thrttr uwti emves 

witters iIm" liirgrr cTudkeil p-nt for ih? 1 grsxij^ 

6 - TVhrly : tUyrujri^ in hit cdtnri-ntnr^- tai tIh' prewcHng 



nn’ntiwift] : 1 m tk thirty *Li«w r->- i>: ^ infrmHi Fut Siyntia dcPw not 
plain why csrUft month out of twelve , 1 ir t*tdy 30 oot of 360 - Iawr . sWld 
bf thus fwlpct^ni, Tii»> OxplWLbm is egatn nmiiiiied 10 th^ L'untoi^ 
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- Through the skv, the illumined Goddess of Night 
access rhe ordinances of the sun. The cattle, of various forms, 
(bc^in to j look up as they rise on the lap of the mother, 

8, The Ek&fhtaH, glowing with holy fervor 
tr.ivc birth to a child, the great Indrau Through him the 

Isw tupra i . tftl, and T. S. V, 3, 4, T. qnoted hdto».)Th* Uwt* ■* 
m|!k 1 aUl'.'lrs nfcuo in lh® pigwwijA, (Cf, !, 124, 8 tod 9). 

Anointed place i irtJrA-fcrifrttit, (Kir. Xjf, 7), used m raforeaMl© 
tlin ouanaof the iJttwiw.ftioo in I. 123, 9- It » npptt^rto* c TiIy 
if tho Dm mumrd it> tk<' joit« in «Wr ilnily rmnik, (H*« 
unpra y. 104), 

Oc ra«nd GWMfrMfflnji; jam ynnii, ‘furwowl* i» *ln» iV jiff*** 
i it. Riff. 1,173,8. Ma‘i\fM!hrl*inM*H. U iniflr|in-t*d by Siyntt* 
l» mrim “fclMit the »nn, which in alway* by song*." 1-m 

iMjnd im* goao fer, for flMwfyr-tfAeAiMi^Wnft n*y b*> mfire *W'y 
inkeo TOnm.-m '.iniirkt-son^; thiit, rwi’ tKtmlly Kins; At thr* dv.m, ((h-P 

vn, *>. t). 

T, Through th* *kg: ! take m ■» »rnL‘ u iv. , f ny**. 

•SA\ >0 1 ApJ ’^r* to r.ik>' it as an adjective ot[uiv*l*iu tt> >LU&&n*iAuirj» 
And «[usiifying AtJryiuyo, In elite «*<’ tlw mtttiibg in t1n< ***., 
rtat tin? night w™ gradually changing into day-light. 

The <nttje mornim; mys or *j>1?nck«r* usually *j*kiTn (it « «">*■ 
In pig. 1, OS, 17, tin' town id tkwcrilK'tl iw rawing eattln 
Ijeforti te; awl in 1, 124, n, «o ah' told that nhe fills the lap <1 1 n>iU 

jurentii, h«iwoii ntul ■ «rtU. F mi Mine, “ith Sijajpi, lutwlrapa 
piiAdroh ri taking ti I* uhi/ont* htfmimltWnly, arid 

rtipa iw nu Adjnauf, Tb* ryuno pW is fonnil Band m rw ri'wiOto t 
wiAidiD'* rhiliirtsi in lb 1 AtW'twVfda, XIV, t, t-*-. For thu iutrwv 
liitivu iK« 1 -f irn pufhyit tti, ft**- Pig. X, 125, t. 

g, Thu ELyhtnto : Hjo birth of Tndm ia evidently thn birth id 
rim 4u>, iiftw tlw egpiry ul thirty rlmnu. SAynrtn, ([noting AjtftftAwh® 

Crribvn Sfitrn (VIII, 5*1, 10), luterjiiT-M TLLjhtuka - .. '.he 1**1* 

(tvy of tho dark Intf of tin' mrmih nf Migha (Jnrawry-T> iirntTy); md «* 
ihn Tnittirlyn SamhitA, Vtl, 4, 8, iinwaduttdwplftinfj try mr ihCW* 
tff III i t (Ji-nw, it m«W to hnvo "Aiun ffrnAtilntt, fSH* Orun i j* +4 ft 
EkfifllapM w%s thrt flji-t dity, or thn «noR, of tho Yaw, when the mctu 
r nmwl twarrift thr* north from the winsur arjfl thf'rtTrmi'' iir''i,irut 

of nit nunanl raJtm is, tbiTrftirti, i)ir«t#fi wl* inmlfl 'rn thi* Kk5dit-ik3 
day. Thw tnmning «», tywin'cr, inttlrd when the vi mil iiqiiintwliAd 
it. fj„] Irujiilii! .igtwpin <jf Mrigri i Orion) to tlrtt >if :iir> ^ritiikj# 
{Fl»irHl«). fku in enrlif r days bwiiw FJ1 have mfcnt tlm tot 

thr. iLim-ib wbidh |«».*d^l tin* rin» of the nmntter ilm l‘fi^ iltrltn™, «d 







ATC, TO CHAP* V—TUB: THIRTY PAWSS, Us} 

Cods have subdued tbdr enemies; by bis powers (be) has 
become the slayer of the A suras* 

y. You have made a companion the after*bom} For 
me, who was (bcForc) without a companion. Truth teller (as 
thou art), i desire thU, that I may have his good will* just as 
you do not transgress each the other. 

so- The ALWmowhg has my goodwill, has ^ot a hold 
(on it) f lias secured a pkee (therein). May 1 have his gool will 
; i 5 t as yon do not transgress each the other, 

tt+ Five milkings answer to the Gve dawns; the five 
seasons to the five-named cow™ The five sky-cegkmt, made by 

than ccvnmwiiL'tifl ihn ywff, which \img%ti with fktficd uf w rahhtt v ho 

word &r in EkA^tttafcft parlinfM rk warn the Jtn f month, the taavUiwii 
|j|vtnhly fulling on the 8:h *Uj rrf tbr- first lunar month of tbrt ymr. 

A compymtm for m*: Uiins is, Indm cjt the ami* wfirw birth L* 
mfTntinned in the pwinrs n»vf ; jukI die port now pay* that lib ri*w 
fdnxl, the After-born Follower or ecinpMlinft, should be fm-oornhle to 
him. It should 1»- noted ilmt the birth of the sun i* dnscrlbod "fter 
the Uj*kt of thirty ifewts* during which the port lua-i no cwnjAnion* 

SipEtfl icneuiv to trikes m f Qi 11 vtKfitivr plitrnl; 

but h ia not in utrict ftceor<Saiic« with gnuiuurir. In thr* test* it 
ut ovidRiid j n franifuiw form d ™, Ruir> t 1 hw* ffpwtm wl ikxorcL- 
iitgly p tl^Aigh not wklwmt wnue difficulty. In 111,61,2, the 
ibwn'in culind rtlnTiid iraifwdi which express the mme Ulna, 

Ju*f ft r not jfttnyrfH ik* niW: nmtjAm the (tig- Vt-di 

V n, 7 e, 5, where we Am told that the Daw up, though collected in the 
sunn pjflcft, do mat >. trivet Against -or quarrel with each other, 

10. THa AlMirvxiriTig : S&ytiftft tabs vishva-v^ttA to nsenn the 
l^wn ; bat it abriutisiy refers to the rnmjotik'n in 

fisc preceding vmm. The wordiipjpur raka fbff A rwiprodty °f g***f ^hl. 
The AlbkEfc-wmg (Indra) line hifi guod will - let him, ho pritys* twye aow 
the AU-know mg'n good with Tlv udiocrivn wiiA«A*prdlW is applied in 
die ^ig-VmU tt> Imlrn or Agni *Fnn<*ftl tiro«i f Cf+|Ug-'VI l 4? t ll;I p 14 «,& 

U- Five mitkinpti HAynm nfl>r* i-« Tim. KfAh r II, * *1, ildl, 
whern tbrbtftt^ light/; h- twilight*, &em 1 day are *»id to thn Avn 
ituLkingn (Jt^AijA) of Pittj&f/ith Tljff idea seiiiM to bo thw M tho ^vo- 
folil gttJt}j.n in tlio cnotion pfwwdisd from th« fivt^foid sinwu L gmi|^r 

Fiv+Mmert Cine; the *nn\ ^wtlirtg ftoH&yiga, who ^ifwdinr the 
"■wth }yi^ fivi dift^rtint ivuuia m tho £vn y- 
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the fifteen, have a com moo h oad f directed to one world¬ 
ly Thefiret dawn (isI the child of ^ita, one upholds the? 
greatness of Witers, one moves in the regions of Sfirya. ont 
(in Lliose) of Gharma (fee), and Savitji rules one* 

i ,i That s w hich dawnud first, has become a cow in Vami 3 , ~ 
realm- Rich in milk, may she milk for us rac k succeeding year- 
14 , The chief of the bright the omniform, the brbdled, 
the hr ^bannered has come* with light* b the sky Working 
well towards a common goal, bearing (signs of) dd age; (yqtj O 
Uuu astbg ! O Dawn ! thou ha=;t come. 

* 5 . The wife of the seasons, this first has come, the leader 
of days, the mother of children. Though ooe, O Dawn ! thou 
shinest manifoldly ; though tmwasting, thou causest all the rest 
to grow old (decays 

(bloF^oruy) In Vfwnta( spring), ftrpmwtfi (bwOwf) inGrlfhttu 
vri*hti-rati (*ho w*ry) in VnrfU [Item X ( c \ mt ^ 

in Jilunmi (Auliinrnj^kiid (cold) in llnjiflrit^.Hhifchira 

[V?ininn Til* MMCru *ri tnksm m Bvp by combining llwitm* an,] 

^lii^lnra into 

The fifteen j Th * fiftr.in k ld Strom, called pbUtha^Ja*^ { 3 m 
B nng> Tmm, Ail fir. p H 2 S 8 J, 

1^, £ar f h tucicc^ii'n^ year: This nhmrft that tlm dtjwn hf?r* lI+— 
EcriUid iin_Ll3ii 5fht ilum t& ibn ym r hi |lig r l f 3J r 10, light (nrw^ 
y -Liid to 3 n Enilkt*! fiten ibkwi. 

1 4, toward* 4 I h remi]*™ ftjg, [ 11,61, 

3 , wtert^ tlm Diwu u wmiLitig t<n»n* and ihv sun* gc^r ie naked ut 
“l-ni-fi an like Mi-hfiwl. 

fictanntf 0 /) old *g* : I ocmtnw jar dm l>ibhrtiti anti yet 

ii|a^r. ^Mvihpii takea t^#wya^m4iid (working wait) m mi uuL|.4tiil«iLt 
ndjactiv^ ; Ami litrfuiLHn^ &A^i*a£i with rir f h*t m p nml jtarjjn iritJg 4^^ 
11lm mmiuisi^ would tlnii l* 111 Wurfring Imvmg 1 ctniu^n r ikI, C> 
nnwn 1 suit liiwn 1 thru 1uv>; rmchtd eld agK Hhr h rue ru-ik** 

any 4j4u*>cnMt< {damg* in tJin ^dt tr-i! airinr d thr- 

I ". Tk&utfh onrvthiweat manyjvldly ; nhfms thm only cn*i. con- 
imur-ti? iliwi^tln/ngh ntftfh^ up rrf many |^rta,is thwil^l in this Wr 
Zpifafi^r 0/ <fs^Sp 0/ (TjWMfm—thn q^ithttv ithndm mrtri 

Aiul ynvdm jntttd are oLm* fijnnd mvi oi tliP e%’V*ifc, vn,TT,i 
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TaHt. I i 

It was wo-distlnguished* neither day nor night. The r *<& 
perceived these dawn-bricks (for the laying of which lh„ IS 
versts given above «* to be used). They* laid then, 

. shone fortht. Therefore for whom these are laid, it ^es for ' h 
to him, destroys (hisi darkness 

remarks. 

|t has bam previously mentioned that the liiotn *> erie! ' 
quoted above, are used or recited as Mantm at 
laving downlccctaio emblematical bricks* called l ^ 11 
orWbrickB, on the sacrificial altar. But as the Manner 
verses, used for sacrificial purposes are often taken from i .eron 
Vodic hymns, these verses are likely to be regarded as unconnec¬ 
ted with each other. The account of the thirty dawns, contour 
therein, however, shews that lliereverees must *"■«» 
formal an entire or one homogenous hymn. Again l ■- - 
tod been selected free, ditoent hymns, one for each de¬ 
briefs. there would neturally be tfi vcises in -i . 1,5 
bricks ore ,o to hid on Use do The rc^F fens, .tor 

cnoinsonly 15 yen® (leevins the smnSeer ro select the 

frem elsewhere,, .hereto 

truettotsomeuf UM.Yeree.nrt roundinthe Alhor^Ved^eitto 
dashed or in connection with other subfile But ttol does 
not prevent ns iron, treonnst hepremise in .heTeitdriyetonih to. 

. »—***•«• 

to in the ttonbnt. "J*“V ' ,^te» of the Tnitlirtjn 

t!u> vsrstfs givfn XrMtuaAa. 

Somliiri, which contain niwh «plnnat M-n^ n 

m w n,is ti™ *ti U* thirty i**“ w,,f " 
T M tl» mo *< dm I W **&tV>** 

HtK]preW«l tlJ ^ BTil I tub /TT 5 |J wliiclj Bfljs 

to*re p. HUS) * P—«" T ““\ ***■ I 11 ,/ - «■ ‘ 

. .to. these ilswns «er« ere*™* "to UM»l"**«b 
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as containing a connected account of thirty dawns divided into 
five groups of six each. The question is not, however, very 
material, inasmuch as verses 5 and 6 , whether they formal port 
of an entire hymn or not, are by themselves sufficient to prove 
the point at issue, , that the Vedic Goddess of Dawn 
constituted a group of thirty sisters. The pig. Veda speaks of 
“thirty steps' 1 traversed by the Dawn, (VI, 59, 6), or of Dawns 
going round “thirty &*»«*'’ (I, 123, 8); bat both thee state, 
merits have, as yet, remained totally itnespfebed, or have been 
fnit imperfectly explained by Indian and Western scholars alike. 
Bm now that we know that the Vedic Dawns were thirty in 
number, both the aforesaid statements become at once easily 
comprehensible The only other point necessary to be decided, 
so far as the subject in hand is concerned, is whether these thirty 
dawns were the dawns of thirty consecutive days, or whatber 
they formed a foJoscfy^thercd band’ of thirty continuous dawns; 
and on reading the two aforesaid passages from the Taittirtya 
SamhitA, the one from the Taitdriya BrAhmana, IL 5,6. 5> ^ 

other authorities cited in the foregoing chapter, Ido not think, 
there can be any doubt that the Goddess of Dawn, worshipped' 
by the \ odic bards, was originally a group of thirty continuous 
dawns. It is not contended that the ancestors of the Vedic bards 
were unacquainted with ordinary dawns, for, even in the 
circumpolar regions there are, during certain parts of the year, 
successions or ordinary days and nights and with them of ordinary 
dawns. But so far as the Vedic Goddess of morning is concerned, 
there is enough evidence to shew that it was no other than the 
continuous and revolving Dawn at the end of the long night b 
ihosc regions, thf; Dawn that lasted for thirty periods of 2-} hours 

each, which is possible only within a few degrees round-about the 
North Pole. 


CHAPTER VI. 

LOSG CAY AND LONG NIGHT. 

Independent evidence about the long night—Vritrn living in long 
darkness—Expressions denoting long darkness or long tiignt— 

Anxiety to reach the end of Ww-N-> » “■* "jj 
the other ad of night—A night, the Other boundary of which 

wns not known according to the Atbarva 14 
Taiuirlya Samhitt explains that these pmyem were due to 
fears entertained by- the ancient priests tint the night 

not dawn—Not caused by tong winter nights as sipposoj ty 
SHN-ana-Description of days and nights m the ^Veda- 
Divided into two typical pairs—One described as brig t, «' r' 
anf | ^ r jp5—t'irtlps means *of varying lengths’ and not l of various 
oto*-Srad piir.^W, different from the fir f- Du ^ 
lions of days and nigh* on the globe ^ 

only be a couple of the long Arctic day and mght-De*n 

the Taittiriya A'nmyaka-Thc sun a described 

Veda as unyoking hi, car it. the midst of the S ky-Md th«^ 

hy retaliating BiUa’* mischief—Represents the onj, _y _ 
the long night— Summary of evidence regarding long day an 
and Stay* as ***** and *M»*~ 
—Probably imply the southerly course of both. 

WHEN along continuous dawn ° f ^tf^vebew 
^Brfy-gathered band of thirty dawns, .s sho ™ ' 10 “ ” 
3 1 trt in the Vedic literature, the Ion* nl S ni 

,tf Tfdl™ follows as « mitfcr of coo*I »”d where 
pMced.n 6 S.Kl. * f ° tove , h 4 , y l0 match it dumg 

: h T^ e ™ln'n^ rtiW ofUte yea,, after Me** 
the tong night, the long day »nd the Ion* ™>ming ** 

orfhtaty days and nights, 0 day and n«hl logger » 
eaceojing wenty-fio. hews. though. ta, ‘- U,e 
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da.y may gradually gain Over the night at one (.irneand the ntglii 
Over the day at another, producing a variety of ordinary days and 
nights of different lengths. All these phenomena ant so connected 
astronomically that if otic of them is established, the otters 
follow as a matter of scientific inference. Therefore, if the long 
duration of the Vodie dawn is once demonstrated, it is, aslzurto* 
miailly jerking, lmnceeasuy to search for further evidence 
regarding Lhc existence of long days and nights in the £ig-V*ia. 
But .iswt arc dealing with a state of things which existed several 
thousand years ago, and with evidence, which, though tra¬ 
ditionally handed down, has not yet been interpreted in the way 
wc have done, it is safer to treat, in practice, the aforesaid 
astronomical phenomena as disconnected facts, ami separately 
collect evidence bearing on each, keeping the astronomical 
connection in reserve till we come to consider the cumulative 
eflect of the ; whole evidence in support of the several facts 
mentioned above, Ido not mean to imply that there is any 
uncertainty in the relation of sequence between the above 
astronomical facts. On tb®contrary, nothing can be more certain 
than such a sequence. But in collecting and examining the 
evidence bearing on facts like those tinder consideration, it is 
always advisable in practice to collect as much evidence and 
from as many different points or view as possible, tn this and 
the following two chapters* we, therefore, propose to ex¬ 
amine separately the evidence that can be found in the V«dir 
literature about the long day, the long night, the number of 
months of sunshine and of darkness, and the character of the 
year, and sec if it discloses characteristics found only at, or 
around, the North Pole. 

And first regarding the long night,—a night of several 
days' duration, such as makes the northern latitude* 
too cold or uncomfortable for human habitation at present 
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bm which, in mtcr-gtaeW time* toba«c*sed«* 

further taeSavoiieftce than what might r^ih Irom darkness, .ong 
4 ind continuous darkness for a number of days, though, by it* , 1 
was not a desirable stale of things, and the end or which must 
tovebeen eagerly looked for by men who had to undergo such «- 
period, There are many passes in the$ig-Veda that jpea ° 
long and ghastly darkness, in one form or another, which sh - 
the enemies tflndia. and to destory which Infra Imd. to fight 

^ the demons or the te, "*** ^\ l t Z 

he CMCtfb* in this darkness. Thus in 

traditional enemy of India. i>said to be engulfed m long darto*® 

ta*4 “ d ta V ' 32i 5t ( ^' 

described as having placed Shttfhtia, who was anxious to Hgbh 

1 "he dark,,, ui the |* «-ri ■** 

epeato ofeiHryi I***. <W. *<M wh.ch Max Mulfcr 

*“»- v '7 - * 

” ot XX™ *1 io ,te«f■** ”! ih5 - For 

—— “ <* * rT ^ 

®* pr^t H dartiUGS, in which the various 

lMe ^ jZta^SdtotavcIlGWiAed.tKtate' tol» Ihc 

mM K.oMntow a “” . TOMiy-roui W 

—» " “ f C£ X X XSS—r ** 

duration. It w*s. w >• ^ j j g jaociate 

„*, tvWci u»«l all th« I*" 1 * ° f “* 

00,15 ““XX » «■#* «»— wb “ 

1 .h, longer than the longest ciS-Archc night. 

° l 1 , 1 Vedfo bards are »® frequently imping 

In the first plac e the > ^ ° Mm - 

• See S. 8. £■ *“*«*< Vcl ‘ XXXIIt F ' 218 ‘ 
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the,r deities to release tben, fnuu dartne* * Thu, tr ~ .. 
** " AdIti '“» --»<< ** 

committed an, *n against ym f May 1 obtain the wide fcarlcw- 
Ught, O Indraf May not the long darkn^comepver ut" The ex- 
m th* original for teg darkness* fc tf r ,Adi t ,,n„ rt * 
i m«m s rather an 'utucitmuptcd success 0n of dark nighte 

{ ^T r - ' U r Smplj ’ <l<>ne &« «ven adopting Max 

£ rz^r ^ ^ * h ‘ *■» «**«»» 

for iheduoppeatanceortlicrong dartneseis unuteanh*. if the 

i ' d,or nwe *- —**• S t„, 

strength to the 

™^Pperasu,.>. Mnj him thmi( , h j* W . ^ jn 

w h - 

has ap ^edinthncastrt 

^wJ.-AW a wj pwdito, sod i, would u .vfetolinuof 
jom totAtethu and other aspressionsindicting•!„„darknea- 
to mean nothing more than long winter n,^ „ wc ^ ^ 

“T™* O’ *<■» tropical rone. As Hated previously tho 

test imter night in Hum rones mlKt ^ al ^ a Ut[k 
*ort or wents-four hours, and even thru t W , ong ^ 
prevail only for a fortnight or <o h f. T I I___r 

&J 52 LS*' 

*"* M D ' ShS .*» -«* " «*"-“■* »«* importune 

” ** *^ llre lhc o>i of their deities to relies, them f r „„ 

* ti 7 — 1 ' ---—---- 


~ — —- - r - "“MU i L UJj 

• BihUn Ui.»,trim iw h:— sr^i~fhtr w> 

SttSl^T "”**'+"* •***• * 0 - 

f i** '*”• s, ~'" <: ■ftWtftW stilfiraift atmur; i awri 

!™! “ "* VH ' «■ *f«rfN*r. afira * 4 
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if. There art other passages where the same longing for the 
«id of darkness or for the appearance of light is expressed, and 
these cannot be accounted for on the theory that to the old 
Vedic hands night was as death, since they liad no means, which 
a civilised person in the twentieth century possesses* of dispel¬ 
ling the darkness of night by artificial iHumiliation* Even the 
modem savage arc not reported to he in the habit of exhibiting 
such impatience for the morning light as we find in tile utter¬ 
ances of the Vadic banb ; and yet die latter were so much ad¬ 
vanced in civilisation as to know the use of metals and carriages* 
Again not only men, bit Gods, arc said to have lived in long 
darkness- Thus, m X, 124* t, Agnt is told that he has stayed 

■*f<w7<wy in the long darkness," the phrase used being *?<% 
dirgkam tama ifefaytittdA, This double phrase iy*$ (long) and 
&rpham is siiJl more inappropriate* if the duration of darlmcs* 
never exceeded that of the longest winter-nigh l In II T 3 , a* 
the same deity, Agni* is said to shine during ^continuous nights, 
whiclip according to Max Muller, is the meaning of the word 
JfcckipJi b the original/ Th^ translation is no doubt correct, 
but Prof. Max Mulls does net explain to us what he means by 
ih^ phrase ^continuous nights 1 * Does it signify a succession ot 
nighta uninterrupted by sunlight? or, is it only an elegant rendcr- 
ingj meaning nothing more than a number of nights ? The learn¬ 
ed translator seems to have narrowly misled the true import of 
the phrase employed by him- 

But we need not depend on stray pissagea Eka ihc ahove 
to prove that the long night was known in early days* In 
the tenth Masala of the ilig-Veda we have a hymn 
(117) addressed to the Goddess of night* and in the 
6th verso of this hymn Xight is invoked to “ become 

1 3, U. E. Sorh'js* Vi>L XL¥I f p* 105. 
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easily fordable * lo the worshipper (mii *nbrf , . , j bhn-tt). In the 
Parishidua, which follows this hymn in the Pig- Veda, and which 
is known as or Dnry<U*taj><i t . the worshipper asks the.| 

Night to be favourable to him, exclaiming “May we reach the 
other side in safety | May we reach the other ade in safety ["* In 
the Athurva-Veda, XIX, 47, which is a reproduction, with 
'=ome variations, of the above Pitrjshishia, the second verse tuns 
tlins; "Each moving thing finds rest in her [Night), wie^ yWtr 
bQHwiary m nrA t'm r .ior tkal mkiehher *rjmr a t*. O spacious, 
darksome Night (May wtuntnjured, reach the end of thee, reach, 
O thou blessed one, thine end I" And in the third verse of the 50th 
hymn of the same book the worshippers ask tb3t they may pass 
uninjured in their body, H through each succeeding night, (fifirint 
rdtrimi).'' Jfow a question is naturally raised why should every 
one be so anxious about safely reaching the other end of the 
night 5 And why should the poet exclaim fhaf 1 jfs yonder 
boundary is not seen, nor what keeps it separate ?" Was it 
because it was an ordinary winter night, or, was it because it 
was the long Arctic night ? Fortunately, the Taitlirya Samhiti 
preserves for us the oldest traditional reply to these questions, 
and we nead not, therefore, depend upon the speculations of 
modem comment iters. In the Taittiriya Samhitfi I, 5. 5, 4,t we 

* The Uh vera* in th* fitoMfote U: ^ fimrr rrtf ** 

TRnrrmf* t T!j*> Atln«».Ved\ xtx, 1:, ^ 

trptt: m ^TT n fr $39 1 srfrsrmpt z\k mr- 

TTfh srtf* wTsfrtrlf ?r? ’rmrsTTOfirii rbu, xiz, soa— rtf* nfitir* 

; TrqT l 

t Txut Siam, l, ;1| S, (— n » | t7it ri) q fl Taitt, 

S.™. 1, 5.7,5,-- Riffct k qiwrfrWlf 1 nM' 

Wld *T TTW JfWJiT s*h: || -SAynh:* Urn- *ipl«ita the 

rmT^^ tmr* a sttjfu 4t*T 

Wtsftq^ unjjpn JT4FT *** t 
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I ave a similar Mantra or prayer addressed lo Night in these 
word*: — "O i bltrAtasu f let me safely reach thy end." A little 
ftirt her, (I. 5 i 7 * Si) Saiihitft itself explain ft this Mantra, or 
jrayCT thus:— U C hit rAvasu is (means; the night ; in old times 
the Brahmans (priests) were afraid that it (night) would 
not dawn." Here we have an express Vedic statement, that, 
in old times, the priests or the people, felt apprehensions rt&uiL 
ing the time when the night would aid Who* does it signify? 
If the lii^hl was not unusually long, where was the necessity for 
entertaining any misgivings about ihe coming dawn? .Sityajia. 
lit comment it g on the above passage, has again pit forward 
bis usual explanation, that nights in the winter were long 
and they made the priest apprehensive in regard to the coming 
dawn. But hern wc can ijisotc Sayana against himself, and show 
that he has dealt with this important parage in an off-hand 
manner. It is wdl known that the Taittiilya Sadi hit A often 
explains the Mantras, and this portion of the SaibluiA is called 
Briltmana, the wholedf the Taittirlya SariJtitA being mndcup 
m this way of Mantraa and the Brfihmaoa, or prayers and their 
expl an alias.; or commentary mixml up together. The statement 
regarding the apprehensions otf the priests about the coming dawn, 
therefore, fal Is under t lie tlrahmxita port ion of the Sam hit a, Nbw 
the contents of the Brihamnnas arc usually classified by Indian 
divine under the tat following heodrt—(r) il«» or reason; ( 3 ) 
AW-iif.’miK, or etymological explanation; (3I JffnAt, or ceststire* 
(4) PtmUtuA, or ppaiaet (s) 5 *or doubt; (6) FidW, or 
tltc nde; (7) J'ara]cri >/A, or others' doings;(S) Pur,Uajpa, cr ancient 
rite or tradition; fij) f r #<rtw}hafaiiaJ.-tilin>ul or determining the 

* Tin*?" nr*' ntfmnnutflrl in the f^Utaring vrAws*— 

fell wrwf srn^fHwfvi: t ^TT^qt n 

3 I U 7 f| ti 
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limitations; (to) Vpamtin*, an apt comparison or simile. SlysBt 
in his introduction to the commentary on I he Pig-Veda men¬ 
tions the feat nine of tfiise, and as an illit$tritian ol the eighth. 
PHfAJcaljn. quotes the explanatory pasoge from tilt Taittiriya 
Sanhii j. I. 5, 7, 5* referred to above. According to SJiyanu the 
statement, 1 In former lime- the priests were ifciM (hat it 
would not dawn,* therefore, comets render fKnUW/kt. or Aiscioit 
traditional history- found in the flrthmartwn l t jg no 
that is, speculation or explanation r#i! forth by the fJrthmana 
itself. This is evident from the word jmt& which occurs in 
the &smhil 4 text, and which shows that rome piere of ancient 
traditional information is here recorded. Now if this view 
is correct, a question naturally arises why should ordinary long 
winter nights have caused such apprehensions in the minds of the 
priests only lit former time?,' and why should the long darkness 
cease to inspire the same fears in the minds of the pu t sent 
generation. Tin- long winter nights in the tropical «nd the 
temperate roue are ns long to-day as they were thousands of 
years ago, and yet none of us, not even the most ignorant, feels 
any misgiving about thedav.nv.hidi puts an end to the ibrkhns 
of these long nights. It may, jKrhupi. be urged that in ancient 
times the turds had not acquired the knowledge necessary to 
predict the certain appearance of the dawn after a lapse of 
some hours in such cases, Hut the Tameness of this 
becomes at once evident when we see that the Vedic calendar 
was, at this lime, so much advanced lieu even the quest ion 
of the equation or the solar and the lunar year was 
solved with sufficient accuracy, Sty aria’s explanation of winter 
nights causing misgivings about the coming dawn mist, there, 
fare, be rejected as unsatisfactory. It was not Hie lung winter- 
night that she V e ,ic bards were afraid-of in former ages. It 
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-was something eK:» something vltv long, eo long that, though 
y<Ki knew it would not last permanently, yet, by its very- length, 
it tired your patience am} made y<m long for, eagerly Jong for, 
the coming -lawn. In short, it was the bug night of the Arctic 
region, find the word shows that it was a story' of former 
ages, Which the Vedic bards knew by tradition. I have shown 
elsewhere that the TaiUiriya Sa^hiti must be assigned to the 
Krirtik 4 ftsrt&.i We may, therefore, safely conclude that at 
about ajoo B. C,, there was a tradition current amongst the Ve- 
dic people to the effect tliat in former times, or rather lit the 

former age, the priests grciv so impatient of the length of the 

night, the yonder boundary of which was not known, that they 
fervently prayed to their deities to guide them safdy to the 
other end of that tiresome darkness, This description of the 
night is inappropriate unless wc take it to refer to the long : md 
con tin iious Arctic night 

Let us now see if the Itig-Ved.i contains any direct reference 
to the long day, the tong night, or to the Circtim-pohr calendar, 
besides the expressions about Jong darkness or the difficulty of 
inching the other boundary' of the on,lies night noticed above. 
We have seen before that the ftg-Vedic calendar is a calendar 
of j6o days, with an intercalary month, which can neither be 
Polar nor Circmn-pdar, But side In side with it the r%.Vcda 
preserves the descriptions of days and nights, which are not 
applicable to the d;*Artttc days* unless we pur an artificial con- 
Stnicticn upon the passages containing these descriptions. Day 
and Night is spoken of as a couple in the Vedic literature, and is 
denoted by a com;K»tnd word in tbedual number. Thus we have 
U*hd*Lwnitfl i f, in, a), Dawn and Night; „YdJUu»tahf ( i, 142. 
Night and Dawn; or simply tf»A<bau(l, iS& t fi), the two Daw n9. 
all meaning a couple of Day and Night, The word Manure also 
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mcaua Day and Night; but it does not occur in the flig-Vedi, 
though Aitareya Biihmaga ( H, q ) treats it as synonymous 
'with V >h 4 nUiizktd' Sometimes tius pair of Day and Night in 
spoktu Of as two sisters Or twins ; but whatever the form in 
which they are addresstid, the reference is usually unambiguous. 
Now one of the verse* which descrih.fi this couple of Day md 
Night is IU, 55, 11.* The deity of the verse is Ah».r 4 ir,, and 
it is admitted Cm all hands that it CCwi tains a description of Day 
and Night, li runs thus;— 

A litvi. ckitrittf yrjflpyfi rafnilk^h. 

ttyor anywl eMfefe XpiiAf^m | 

Sfytb't fiui tfnd elk, 1 tVifhis,,,, 

utalkwi de I'l&MljM tun faieuia eJiatu |j 

The first three quarters or feet of this verse contain the 
principal statements, while the fourth is the refrain of the song 
ot the hymn. Literally translated it mean*—“The twin pair 
(femaiesj make many forms : of the two one shines, the other («) 
dark : two sisters (arc) they, th e dirk i*hy>ui), and the bright 
(flj-upAi), The great divinity of the Gods is oik (unique)/' The verse 
looks simple enough at the first sight, and simile it is, so far ns the 
words are concerned. But it has been misunderstood in two 
important points. We shall take the fira half of the verse first. 
It Says “ the twin pair make many forms. of the two one shines 
an I the other is dark." The twin pair tire Day and Night, 
anj one of Lbem j» bright and the olher dark. So far, there* 
fore, thore is no difficulty, But the phrase ‘make many forms* 
docs not scam 10 liave been properly examined or interpreted. 
The words used in the original verse are twbwl eh.ikrAtt o a) „ tijUJU, 

* lUf 5: ’- n '— ^T5fi nmn <n*n 

i ftnrr -u vi^Wt >r rtqqqtHtuqrmqvq n 

^ ,T 








r-Owc day and lokg sicirr. 

1% lifemlfy mean Wke many bodies or fontja 1 We 
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thutin ' oth C *7 ^ ! y ' y m - Nfght ^ sahi to be 

f rt • ... ,n 0ther J^ 65 the adjective „>%* fe ^ 

:tea:iarr *?“" 

j fPf . fj , . , ° w dt * ot ™ by these words mu*t be 
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•loo nol, however, seem to lave attracted tkev ™ 

turn of the enmittentators; so that cvvoi (fridithr I ,0IIB attBn - 

I.V WBteiotae-to I , 1 . 

**. also to 1 Vta'.h ” a " J< * r "" l “ 

esriaiutioo r.'l tollb “ t loo Stjnna gives the sane 

,7.7 “ dMS ”°< <0 have occurred to 

ej rr,‘ ^ r,lrth " **%. ih the 

<«*** ri zt ° r 

th„e 1.. ,”'"o *C theMma.Voda.aiM, .**. 

o theOo&J.^,,™,^^ the year there is the increase of 
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night, and in the UttarfUittna of day.'" 1 M&dhava's 
is a scarce book, and I take the above quotation from an 
extract from his commentary given in a footnote to the 
Calcutta edition of the Sama-Veda SamhitA, witii SAvana's 
commentary, published by Satya-vrats S3 m ashram i, a learned 
Vedie scholar of Calcutta- It l? not known who this M,:dhiiva 
is, but Pandit Satyaitau states that he is referred to Jjy 
Durga, the commentator of Y<i.ika. Wf may, therefore, 
take Mldliavii to be on old commentator, and it is satis¬ 
factory to find that he indicates to us the way out of the 
difficulty of interpreting the phrases whurOj* and eirifr*, 
occuring so many times in the (tig-Veda, in connection with 
the couple of Day and Night, The word 'form* (rd/ji*) or 
body ( t 0j mt ) can be used to denote the extent, duration. 
Of length of days and nights, and efr^te would naturally denote 
the varying Unyth* of days and nights, i« addition to their 
colour, which can be only two-fold, dark or bright Taking 
©ur cue from MMhava, we may, therefore, interpret the first 
tialf of the verse as meaning “The twin fair assume various 
* (udnd) lengths (*>npri«#A* )i of the two one shines and the 
o titer b dark," 

Hut though the first half may thus interpreted. another diiti. 
oultv arises, at soon as we take up the third quarter of the verec. 
It say a "Two sisters arc they, the dark () mid the bright 
(■rdiAl)." Now tiie question is whether the two sisters ■(•ra»<icn«) 
here mentioned are the same as, or different from , the twin pair 
(uai»yd) mentio ned in the first half of the verse. If wc take them as 

* Sun SlmtiJVnth, tWt, &L, Puts* 15, 4, S, 3. Tim venw in the 
\edii is,— ^wfiFlE 1 W 5t 
: 4'tlUl4«l nntn N-'t u Vivm'nJln wy.-, 

^FisriiTuir Twrmw *ie trfif; 

Tn^rwjmwg:!" 
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identical, the third t vU, or quarter of the verse becomes at 
once superfluous. If we take them as different. w c mtsst explain 
how ami where the two pairs differ. The commentators have 
not been aWe to solve the difficulty, and they have, therefore, 
Jtdoptcd the course of regrtnltng the twins (pong'd) and the 
si;,ier 3 as idtaitiral, cixti at the risk of tautology. It 

will sorely he admitted tlru this is not a satisfactory' course, 
and that we ought to find .1 better explanation, if we can* This 
IS not again the only place where two distinct couples or Day 
and Night arc mentioned. There is ono'her word in the flig. 
Veda which denotes a pair of Day anil Night. ft is JJUitf, 
which does not mean ‘two days’ bat Day and Night, for. h VI, 
9. 1, me arc e^presslv told that "there ia a dark M (day) and 
a bright «h<ili (day),” d&mf, therefore, means a couple of Day 
and Night, and we have seen that l ^.Ud^kA ;dso means a 
couple of Day and Night. Are the two couples same 01 
different ? If .1A <re bs regarded as synonymous with 

or Ah^rmrr t thfii the two couples would lie identical; other* 
Wise different. Fortonatdy, f%. IV, 55, j. furnishes us with the- 
mssans of solving this difficulty. There U*fuU^nrtiM and AKtni 
are sejarately invoked to grant protection to tile worshipper, 
and the Kjnrat* invocation clearly promts that the two couples’ 
ore two separate dual deities, though each trf them represents 
a couple of Day and Night* p ro f. Max Mailer has noticed 
iliia difference between and dW or the two 

; tHJl ,lc does not seem to have pushed it to its logical 
conclusion. If all the j&> days and nights of the year 
were of the same class as with us, there was no necessity of 
dividing thitm into two representative couples as UthAn 

” * *** IV ’ 3 ™ 

** , &*■ Mas Muller * lectures on dm 8c i™* of Luuanve Vol 1J 

(*. * 34 . * 








i3ft tits archc itoMS in the vrdas 

and J'Vmk. Tin.* gmerul 4 escri[»tiQtt “dark, bright arni of v*-. uhs 
lengths’ >vcmL:l Isive be^i quite sufficient to duiutcaU tlif 4iy; 
■and 11 i (jilts of die year, Therefore, tf the distinction betwcrei 
f 'nLu-L,.,,i:hi and mode in IV, 55; j, is not to be ignored, 

we must find out on e'-plination of (bis distinction; and looking 
to tiui character of days and night? at different places 00 the 
surface of llte earth from the Pole to die Equator, tbc only 
passible explanation that cun be suggested is that the year sunken 
of in tiles passage? was a circnm-Polar year, made up of one 
long day and One tong night, forming one [air, and a number of 
ordinary days and nights of various lengths, which, t iking a 
single day and night ns the type, cm bs described as the second 
couple, "bright, dark and of varying lengths." There is no other 
pfeico on the surface of the earth where- the description holds 
good At the Equator, we haw only «qua] days .md nights 
throughout Hu- % '\u, and they can 1« rupre&xitcd by/a Angle 
couple “dark and bright, but always of the same Imgth," ]n 
fact,Instead of the pair would be Hetween the 

Equator and the Arctic Circle, a day and night together never 
exceed twenty‘foui hours, though then- mny be a .lay of 23 
hours, and a night of one hour and rice ivri.j, as we a; »|roach 
the Arctic Circle, In this out, the days or the year will have 
to bi represented by it typical couple, “dark and bright, but of 
various lengths, n But as soon a=i w.-mre the Arciic 

Circle and go into “The Land of the Long Night," the' hLovl- 
d =5cri|«i<jn require to b- a men-ltd by adding to the first roijjij,', 
another couple of the Jong day and the long night, tin- lengths of 
which would vary according to latitude. This second rmjplc of 
the lung day and tile Jong night, which match each other, will 
have also to Im designated as ei>4e, with ihia differtfica, how. 
%xa, that while the length of days and nighEs in the temperate 
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would vary at the same place, the length of the Jong night 

the long day waddnui vary at one and the same jrface, but 
only at different latitudes. Taking a couple of Day and Night, 
as representing the days an J nights of the year, n-e shall have, 
therefore, to divide the different kinds of dlurn.il changes over 
the globe into three clasps :— 

in At [be Equator,—.! tit^h couple ; dirk and bright, but 
always of the**»,i- form, or length {ntr^M>} L 

(ii) ltetw<x-n the Eipiiitnr and the Arctic Circle,—A tingJ* 
Corine , dark and bright, but of ewSaui forms, or lenette. 

(viedpuj, 

(tii) Between th. Arctic Circle and the Pofc-lW couples; 
each dark and bright, but of •mv,.,,* forms, or lengths, (KriJpr), 

At the Pole, there is only one day and one night of six 
months fetch, No w if we have an express passage in the pig. 

l IV, 55, 3) indicating two different cotiplea of Day and 
Night, U'kM-nalt, i an d A W, it is evident that the nJUrtffr* 
represent**! by them are the days and nights of the Cireum-Polar 
regiori^ and of those alone. In the light of tV, 55, 3. we must, 
l ere re, interpret HI, 55, ti, quoted above, as describing two 
couples, one of the twin pair :md the other of two sisters. The 
verse must, therefore, be translated:-*Tlie twin pair (ibe first 
enupje) make many forms (lengths) ; of the two one shines and 
the oilier is dark. Two sisters arc they, the tApM or the dark 
and oru*hi or the bright, Uhe second couplet. - No part of the 
reree is Ums rendered finperfluoua, and the whole becomes Tar 
ttiOfc cotnprefiaifi; 1 ]^ than otherwise. 

We have sect that days and nights arc represented 
two distinct typical couple in the |Ug-Vcda F 4 **. 

** that W the distinction is not unmeaning 

mat take this to be the description of the days mid 
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nights within tlie Arctic- Circle, Whether Ahmti means a 
couple of Day and Night distinct from f iifoi«,LjtuA , f<t in every 
place where the word occurs, it is difficult to say. But that in 

some places, at least, it denotes a peculiar coupic of the Day and 
Night, not LncJujed in, and different from, FfMfdrtafcr* is evident 
Team IV, 55, 3. tfow if dfcmi really means the couple of the 
Jong day and the tong night, as distinguished from the ordinary 
days and nights, there is ano ther way in which these two couples 
can h: differentiated from each other. The ordinary slays and 
nights follow each other closely, the.day is succeeded by the night 
nnA the night by the day : and the two members of die couple, 
representing these days and nights, cannot Im described as 
separated from each other. But the long night and the long 
day, though of equal duration, do not follow each other in close 
succession. The long night occurs about the time when the sin 
is at the winter solstice, and the long day when he is at the sum¬ 
mer solstice ; and these two solsti tiai points are separated by 
l8o“, being opposite 10 each other in * lie ecliptic. This 
character of Jiamf seems to luvve been traditionally known in 
the time of the Arntu/akat, Thus the Fait tiny a Araayaka. 

1 . Jt, 3i in discussing the personified Year** first rays tluit 
the Year has out head* and two diffenmt mouths, and then 
remarks tliat all this is * 5efl£Oii-clTaj‘acterLstic,‘ which the 
commentator expiates by stating that tho Yoar-God is said to 
Inve iwo mouths because it two Aynt**' t the northern and 
the southern, which include tins seasons. But; the statement 
important for our purpose is the otic which follows neat. The 
Atanyaka continue -‘To the tight and Lite left side of the Year- 
Godtare) the bright mid the dark (days) land t\vi following verse refer? 
to in-Thy one (form) is bright, thy another, sacrificial (dark)* two 

• TaHu Ann. I, 2, 3 — rr* ff f*RT i sirht t JTtPF «WwW( 1 
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Ahani of different forms, -lion art like Zh,„.,. Thou, O Self- 
dependent ! protected all magic powers, O Push™ 1 let thy 
bounty be here auspicious. ’ The verse, or the Mantra, here 
referred to is Rig. VI, jS, i, Farhan is there compared to 
Dyau ami is said to have two forms, dark and bright. Like thr 
Jftriiu. These dark and bright forms of dAani are said to 
constitute the right and the left side of the Year-God. i hat b, 
the two opposite parts of the body of the personified year. In 
other words the passage dearly states that the dark and the 
bright part of JAtmf, do not follow each other closely, but are 
sitnated on the diametrically opposite sides of the year. This 
can only be the case if the couple of Day and Night, represent¬ 
ed by Aha™, be taken to denote the long night and 
the long day in the Arctic regions. There the long night i? 
matched by the long day, and white the one occurs when ihfr 
sin bat the-winter-solstice, the other occurs when he is at the 
summer-solstice. Tile two parts of dAmd arc, therefore, very' 
correctly represented is forming tlie right and the left side of 
the \cnr»God‘in;the A-'fifiyriAti. and the passage thus materially 
supports the view' about the nature of Ahani mentioned alow. 

Lastly, we have express passages in the Big-veda where 
a long day is described. In V, 54, 5, an extruded daily course 
( dirjftwa ycjtwH ) of the sun is mentioned and the 
Maruts are said to have extended their strength and 
greatness in a similar way-f But the most explicit state- 
meat about the long iky if. found b X, xjS, j. This 

T *'«. Afanyjikn. 1. S, 1 #(nlf | 

(n-ftrrfj t tr^Ti t the ^ n H-qig ’ i^ r 

^ 1 ft™ ft mm wrffl w h trirfirtr 1 stt* vr-rif 
* T* * 1 f ^ at^stot fa<r*« firenr > 

t Big, v, r Mt rr^rt *rffc** =fhJ »rtr * 
«thnni ( 
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hymn celebrates this exploits of Indm. nil of which are per¬ 
formed in a trial or heavenly regions. In the first verse the 
fcilimj of Vritra, and the releasing of ihr dawns and the ftfefft* 
are mentioned; and in the second the sun is mid to have been 
made to shine by the same process. The third verse' » as 
follow’s:— 

fi *i mAflkpr imttthn'l tAtlttn tifro 
'" , ^ ,|l ‘ *hlt<iyn /ifnfim«rnr(ivi | 

Oftt/kXm Purr or rtfitrafifH f»dj„ ni ,fi 

{ ^ tto Vl'nw* «taipta«fc 4h;f>Ao«M U 
The fourth, fifth and the sixth vetoes all refer to tin? ttestm- 
ctson of VHtmi forts, the chastisement of Uatutaand the pbetny 
of the moons in the heaven, But the third Vw* quoted above 
is Btone imi»rtant for oar purpose. The words arc simple 
.tori easy, ttld the verse- may be thus tmnslatrd, '’The ?uti 
unyoked his ear In the midst of heaven; the Aryn. fwind a 
roantor-TtiCTRire (/rari.iinbuTs) for the tStsa. Imira, acting 
w ith Bijishvan, overthrow the solid forts of Pipm. the con jur¬ 
ies Asiitj, ' It i$ the tint huh of she verse that is relevant to onr 
[turpose. The Mm is Said rr. have unyoked his car, not at gniisei, 
or on the hcrijon, but in the midst of heaven, there to rest for 
Kjmc time. There is no uncertainty about It, for the words are 
» clear: and the commentators have found It difficult to 
explain this extraordin.’iry conduct of the gun tattle midway 
of the heavens. Mr. Griffith say« ilrni It is, ^rhaps, an 
uDueion la an eclipse, or to the detention of the sai to 
the Aryans to complete the overthrow cl their cne- 
Both of these suggestions arc, however, not satisfactory. 
During a solar edipse the si* being temporarily hidden by the 
moon is invisible wholly or partially and is not besides stationary. 
Tlic description that th e am unyoked bis car In the mid-heaven 

\f** x ’ m ' f^rmxn rfh- 

t vanft fwWlVE mfiPT: f-ft „ 
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the midst of the sky would, therefore, still remain unsolved. 
The phrase dlttift uwdfcjw naturally moans S» the midst of the 
sk> , and cannot be inierpreted to mean Uwtnfr the mid-heaven.' 
Of course ir the sun was below the horizon, we may describe him 
as having loosened his horses for travel as in V, 62, t; but eva* 
there the moaning seems to be that the horses rested at the 
place, in the present ease ilnr atn is already in tile midst of 
heaven, and we cannot take him below the horizon without a 
paWe distortion of ntcaning. Nw can we jjroperly explain the 
action of retaliation we accept SAyaea’s inter¬ 

pretation, We must, therefore, interpret the fast half of the 
verse to mean that “the sun unyoked his carriage in the midst of 
heaven.*' There is another passage in the ftig-Wdit which speaks 
of the sun halting in the midst of heaven. In VII, Sy, 5, the king 
T are flu is aid to have made "the golden iamj reck like a swing 
in the heaven " fuMt™ dirt prerttAdm Atr«Mnrtjmm), dearly 
meaning that tin; son swayed backwards and forwards in the 
heaven txing visible all the time, (cf. also Vll t 8S, 3). The idea 
expressed in the [tferem verse is exactly the same, for even 
within the Arctic regions the sun will appear as swinging only 
(luring die long eontbuttUiday, when lie does not go below Hie 
horizon cnee every twenty-four horn*. There is, therefore,nothing 
strange or uncommon in the present verse which says that 11 tlic 
aut unyoked his carriage for some time in the m idst of the sky; * 
cwui w e need not 1* impatient to escape from the natural merging 
of the verse. A long halt of the sun in the midst of the ht««n 
is h CT e clearly described, and we must take 11 to refer to 
the Ions day in the Arctic region. The statement in the 
second line further repi«rts the same view. European schulnt* 
appear to have been misled, in this instance, by the words 
and U*Vfl, which they are accustomed to interpret as 
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meaning the Aryan and the non-Ary an race. But though ths 
words may be interpreted in this way in some passages, such is 
not the case everywhere. The word DO** is applied to India's 
enemies in a number of places Thus Shambara is called a Jkita. 

JV , io t Md and the same adjective is applied to Pij.ni in VIII, 
dz, 2, and to Kamucht in V. 30, 7. India is said to inspire fear 
into the Mm in X, izo t z, and in H t ij, 2. he is described as 
having rant the D>L*a, wlx> oonskierad himself immortal. In the 
' Lrv; 1 tn ^' r considers l icm I mini's victory over Vipm is celebrated, 
nnd wt know Uiai Pi pm is elsewhere called a ZJ4M, It is. 
therefore, quite natural to suppose that the wonls dry,, ami Mm 
in the above verse, refer to Indra and Pipro, and not to the Aryan 
-and the non-Aryan race- The exploits described arc alt heavenly, 
anfl it iars with the control to lake a single sentence in the 
whole hymn as referring to the victors’ of the Aryan over the 
non-Aryan race. There is a^aiii the word (Ht. cqunter- 
mensure), which denotes that what has been done is by way of 
retaliation, a sort of counter-poise or counter-blast, with a view 
to avenge the mischief done by A battle between the 

Aryans and the non-Aryans cannot lie so described unless a 
previous deflnt of the Aryans is ftrstalludod to. The plain mean- 
ing of the vorse, therefore, is that tlte am was made to halt in 
the midst of the sky, producing a long day, and Indm thra found 
a counter-poise for t>su,-, t h;.s enemy. For we know that dark¬ 
ness i$ brought on by- the Mm, anil it is he who brings mi the 

long night'Jmt if the Dtea made the nightlong, India rcftlia. 
ted or counter-acted by making the day as long as the night 
of the Dfesa, Tim long night of the Arctic regions is, we 
lave seen, WcA ml by the Jon f day in those regions, and 
the present ven* expresses the same idea 0 f matching tho 
one by the other. There is no reference to the victory of 
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the Aryan race over the noo-Ary-ims, or any tl ing of that kicua 
as supposed by Western scholars. SAyaoa, who had no liistoric 
theories to mislead him. has rightly interpret! Ar »i and fr<^> 
in this was «s referring to Indra and ids enemy; Ion In., in his. 
turn, has misinterpreted, as shewn above, the first I tali of the verse 
in regard to the sen* Ion® bait in the njiilst of die sky. TIil 
iti is i a t ■; v; ;t ■ at ion of the second hemistich comes from Western 
scholars, like Muir, who interprets Aryn, as meaning the Aryans 
and JJitm, the non- Aryans- Tibs stiows how in the alsenrc of 
the true key to the meaning of a passage, we may be led aw ay by 
current theories, even where the words arc plain and simple 
in themselves. 

We thus see that the pig-Yeda speak* of ft™ different 
couples of Daj and Night, one alone of which represents the 
ordinary days and nights in the year, and the second, the <UU»i, 
is a distinct couple by itself, forming, according to the Taiuir'ya 
A rally aka, the tight and the left Itand side of the Year, indicat¬ 
ing the long Arctic day and night. The TdttUtya S&mhita 
again gives us in clear terras a tradition tint tis the former age 
the night was so long that men were afraid it would not dawn. 
We have also a number of expressions in the fiig-Veda denoting 

* long nights’ or 4 long and ghastly darkness,’ and also the * long 
journey’ of the sun. Prayer? are also offered to Vedic deities to 
enable the worshipper to reach safely the end of the night, the 

* other boundary of which is not known.’ Finally wc have an 
express text declaring that the sun halted in die midst of 
the sky and thereby retaliated Lite mischief brought on by 
Dftsa's causing the long night. Thus we have not only the 
long day and the long night mentioned in the flig-Vedn, 
but die idea that the two match each other is also found 
then. La, while the TaUtirlya At any aka tells us tltat they 
form the opposite sides of the Year-God. Besides tiro passages 
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Ijmvifi- tli c long deration of the dawn, wc have, therefore, 
sufficient mdep^dent evidence to hold that the long night in the 
Arctic regions and its counterpart the long day were both known L 0 
the poet* of the Veda, and the Tdttiriy* Simhit* distinctly 
informs os ihat it was a photpmsten of the former jpur,;) age, 

I shall clrae this chapter with a short discussion Of another 
Circurn-Polar diamctcristk, 1 mean the southern course of the 
am. It is previously stated, that tile sun can never appear over- 
head at any station in the temperate or the frigid jone, and that 
an observer stationed Within these rones in the northern hemi¬ 
sphere will Si « ; tlie sun to his right hand or towards the south 
while at the North Pole the «* will seem to rise from the south’ 

fT the ' VOrJ ****" Vedic Sanskrit denotes both the 
nght hand- and the -south/ as it do® if1 other Aryan hnguote - 
for, as deserved by Prof, Saycc, these pcopfe hi , t0 £7 th J 
rising sun w,th their right hands to the south, in addressing their 
gods, and haice "Sanskrit Welsh and Old Irisii 

m 15011 at °° c<i 'right hand' and ‘south’.'” With this 
explanation tiefore us, wc can now understand how in a number 
of passages f n the %-Vedft Western Scholars translate dnJbAin,* 
by ‘right side/ where Indian scholars take the word t 0 
mean 'the southern direction.- There is a third meaning of 

1?** **-. w 'guerdon/ and in some 1** 

iH^ dams of nch hrgesses seem to have Ixren too far. 

Thus when the suns are said to l>e only for in 

^ very probable that originally the expression 
. some reference to the row hem direction rather tlivui to 

r ■** * ivGl at ««****. nit 5*. I, Surya is called 
the son of DabhixA, and even if Pakskind be hi re takrti to 
mean I he Dawn, vet th e question why the Dawn was called 
jl * *j“ *»*» Introdu^im to thd Sewn* ,* 
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fhi&Aiwi remains, and the only explanation at preset suggested 
is that AdMiwi mums 'skilful' or ‘e-V|wrl.' A better way to 
explain these phrases is to make them refer to the southerly 
direction ; and after what has lieen said above such an explana¬ 
tion will seem to be highly probable. It is, of course, nccnsMiy to 
be critical in the interpretation of the Vodjc hymns, but I think 
that we shall lw carrying our critical spirit too far, if « c sav that 
in no passage in the Big-Veda daJL»Aiw<i or its derivatives are used 
to denote tile southerly direction (I, 95, 6 ■ [1, 4Zi 3), Herodotus 
informs ns (IV. 42) that certain Phoenician mariners woe com¬ 
manded by Phtttoah Ntco, king of Egypt, to sail round Lybin 
(Africa) and return by the Pillars of Hercules (Straits of 
Gi bra I ter), The mariners accomplished tho voyage and returned 
in the third year. But Horodotus disbelieves them, because, 
on their return they told such (to him incredible) stories, that 
in rounding Lybia they saw the sen to their right. Herodotus 
could not believe that the sun would ever appear in the 
north ; but he little thought that what was incredible to 
him would itself be regarded as indisputable evidence of the 
authenticity of the account in Liter da vs. Lor us take a 
lcasun from this story, and not interpret either by 

‘right-hand side* or by 'largess,' in every 1 passage in the Big-Veda. 
There may not be distinct passages to show that the sun, or the 
dawn, came from the south. But the very fact that I’ahas is 
called D*k<hif*A (I, i 23 , , -X, 107, 1), and the Sun, the son of 
Lnhhint, (III, 58, l), is itself very' suggestive, and [jossiHy wv 
have here phrases which the Vudic hards employed btxsvaBa in 
their days these were old and recognised expressions in the 
language. Words, tike fosils, very often preserve the oldest ideas or 
facts in a language; andthough Vedtepoets may have forgottm dm 
original mining of these phrases, that is no reason why we should 
jfcfuso to draw from die history of these- w ords such conclusions 
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as may legitimately follow fro to it. The fact that the north » 
designated by the word ut-fora, meaning 'upper,* and the south 
by •■ran-'*, meaning ‘lower/ also points to the same conclusion: 
Tor the north cannot be over head or ‘ upjicr ' except to an obser¬ 
ver at or near the North Pole. In later literature, we find a 
tradition that the path of the sun lies through regions w hich are 
lower (ffdfcoA) titan the abode or the Seven Wfhts.or the con- 
st citation Of Ursa Major.’ That ecliptic lies to the south of the con¬ 
stellation is plain enough, hut it cannot be said to be ^ the 
constellation, unless the zenith of the observer is in the con- 
stcltation, or between it and the North Pole, a position, possible 
only in the case of an observer in the Arctic region, I have 
already quoted a passage from the pig-Veda, which speaks of 
the Seven Bears as being placed on high in the heavens 

(iwAeMy But I have nol been able to find oat euiv Vcdic 
authority for the tradition that the sin’s path lies below the 
constellation of the Seven Bears. ft has alto been stated 
previously that mere southerly direction of the sun, even if com. 
pletdy established, is not a sure indication of the observer being 
within the circumsolar region, as the an w j|| appear to move 
always to the south of the observer even iti the temperate zone 
It is, therefore, not necessity to pursue this point further. It 
been shown that the Big-Veda mentions the long night Ind the 
long day, and we shall sec in the nest chapter that the months 
nnd the seasons mentioned in this Old Book fully accord with 
the theoty wo have formed from the evidence hitherto discussed. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

MONTHS AWI> SEASONS, 


Evidence of rejected calendar gen.crally preserved in sacrificial 
mes by conservative priests—Varying number of the months 
of sunshine in the Arctic region—Its effect on sacrificial se*. 
sions considered—Seven-fold character of the sun j n the Ve- 
^The leged of Aditi-She presents her seven ^ t 0 
the gods and casts away the eighth Various expiations of 
the legend in the BrAhmauas and the Taiitiriya Amayaks 
—Twelve ottis understood to be the twelve month gods in later 
literature— By anaJogj- seven ^ must have once Scaled 
seven months of sinsbme—Different suns were believed to Z 
?TOdU ^ «a«<»“AdJti*fr legend hdoti^ 

*r* r Ev!d ““ •» sacrifice 

S"' in lh ° and A„ s tS 

raced to Jhtto.Emr.pean^perfod-Navagvas and fhsWvM, 
tile principal species of the Angirases— ltdned In, In in i, ; e 

finiShWl thC ' r aCrifcb] *=*K» 

months—The sun dwdhng to darim^-Ten months' sacrifices 
indicate only ton months of sunshine, followed by the W nhZ 
-Etymo'ogy of Kava^n and D.*hagva-According* &- 
ya^a the words denote persons sacrificing for njmf Gr 
momhs-Prcf, LignanVs explanation improbable -TI, t LT 
jecuve applied to the Ang ira *L£d 

Vifim^Legend orDSrRharam^-^^krxat^Th, the 

o dTnte\^ C ° f M hViDE b ** ^'Veda-ir^ 

,, . tenth , ^'^-Meaiung of f 

; Ad^ rt rae ^d«um 11 n a ges,^.dnot ,always Wan tJw 
in the ftp \ Cda—Two passages in proof thereof-, | m<!rt}r - 
tat,ons of Western scbohuB examined and rej«xted-Su 
y»;M amted months after the long dawn and before the W 

n ’ S r^f f 35 «F«^ts the sin setting in the t«tt 
mouth— J/4muA* yu$ 4 , itu J ***, i innot*nights—the fa- se-iav. 

The i ear of five season* ^ Ic5iding ^ 
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~Indicates darkness of the long nights Not made up by 
combining any two consecutive seasons out of six—The ex¬ 
planation in tlte Brthmams improliable—Summary, 

Starting with the tradition about the half-yearly night 
of the gods found everywhere in Sanskrit literature, and also in 
the Avesta, we have found direct references in the Rig-Veda to 
a long continuous dawn of thirty days, the Jong day and the long 
night, when the sun remained above the horizon or went below 
it for a number of ±4 hours; and we have also reen that the 
Rig-Vadic texts describe these tilings as events of a bye-gone 
age. The next question, therefore, i^-Dc w c meet in the 
Vedas with similar traces or the Arctic conditio,, of season* 
months or years ? It is stated previously that the calendar 
current at the time of the Vedic Samhitaa was different from 
the Arctic calendar. But if the ancestors of the Vedic people 
cacr lived near the North Pole, “we may," as observed by Sir 
Norman Lockyer with reference to die elder Egyptian calendar, 
"always reckon upon the conservatism of the priests of the 
temples retaining the tradition of the old rejected year in every 
case" Sir Korman Lcckycr first points out how- the ancient 
Egyptian year of 360 days was afterwards replaced by a year 
or 365 days s and then gives two instances or the traditional 
practice by w hich the memory of the old year was preserved. 
"Thus even at Philat in later times, 1 says he, "tit the temple of 
Osiris, there were 360 bowls for sacrifice, which were filled 
daily with milk hy a specified rotation of priests. At Acanthus 
there was a perforated cask into which one of the 360 priests 
poured water from the Nile daily,*" And what took place m 
Egypt, we may expect to hive taken place in Vedic times. The 
characteristics of an Arctic year are so unlike those of a year 
m the temperate zon e, that if the ancestors of the Vedic 

yr, p. s-tp. 
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people ever lived within the Arctic regions, and immigrated 
southwards owing to glaciation, an adaptation of the calendar to 
the alterc I ^graphical and astronomical andfikm of the new 
home wat a necessity, ami must have been effected ai the time. 
But in making this change* we may,■ as remarked bv Sir 
Norman Lockycr, certainty expect the conservative priests to 
retai \ as much of the old calendar as possible, or at least 
preserve th; traditions of the older year in one form or another 
especially in thwr sacrificial rite*. In do-European etymological 
cYluations have established the fact that sacrifices, or rather the 
system of making offerings to thr gods for various purposes, 
existed from the {trimeval period and if so, the system must 
have undergone great modifications as the Aryan races moved 
from the Arctic to the temperate zoic, I have shown elsewhere 
that calendar and sacrifice, especially the annual mire™, are 
closely connected, and that in the rase of the annual marer, or 
the sacrificial sessions which lasted for one year, the priests had 
in view, as observed by Or, Haug.t the yearly course of Hie am. 
It was the duly of these priests to keep up the sacrificial fire, as 
the Uwsi priests now do, and to see that the yearly rounds of 
sacrifices were performed at proper timesftttut). The sacrificial 
Calendar in the Arctic home must, however, have been different 
from what it came to be afterw ards; and happily many tracesof 
this calen.iir are Still discoverable in the.swrrifirid literature of 
Vedic times, proving that the ancient worshippers nr iriiftf. 
ficers a| our race must have lived in cireutn- polar regions, 
B*it before discussing this evidence, it is necessary to briefly 
describe the points wherein we might expect the ancient 

Schrader'* BraiHstifrie Anti()B)tini *jf th" Aryan Pixjjdrv, 
fv - Ot»p- XIII. training I by .lmow, j., 121- (V, Sou*. vaj; 
yot tl r *ok KMWii, ftjinji, Sm Orion, Ctmp- II. 
t ffc* |Jr. tiring'* Aifewflja Brih. VoL I, Introduction, fu 46 , 
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or the oldest ?icrifici^l system to differ from the One curroit in 
Vcdic times. 

In the Saihhiti* and BrAhmonas, the annual ttUtrat, or 
yearly sacrificial sessions, are said 10 extend over twelve montlt'. 
But this \vns* impossible within the Arctic regfon, where the sun 
gws below the horizon for a number of days or mouths during 
the year, thereby producing the long night, The oldest duration 
of the annual if such *a£tfa* were ever performed within 

the Polar regions, would, therefore, be shorter than twelve months. 
In other words, an annual taiin i of than twelve months would 
lx? the chief distinguishing mark of the elder eacriteial System* 
as contracted with the Liter Annual *nu#*r* of twelve months. It 
mnst also be borne in mind that the number of the months of 
sunshine and darkness cannot be the same everywhere in the 
Circum-Polar region?, At the Pole the &m is alternately above 
mid below the horizon for sis months eaeh. But as all people 
caiinot be expected to be stationed precisely at the Pole, 
practically the months of sunshine will vary from seven to eleven 
for the inhabitants of the Arctic region, those nearest to the North 
Polo having mwtli's sunshine, while those living farther 
®uth from tht- Pole having the sun above their horizon for dght, 
time or ten month* according to latitude. These periods of sun¬ 
shine woiJd be made up of the long Arctic day at the place and 
a succession of ordinary days and nights closely following each 
other ; and sacrificial sessions would be held* or*principal business 
transacted, and important religions and social ceremonies 
performed only during thta period. It would, so to say* be 
a period of action! as contrasted w ith the long night* by 
which it was followed. The Jong dawn following the long 
night, would mark the beginning of this period of activity; 
arid the Arctic sacrificial year would, practically, be made up* 
only of these months of sun slime. Therefore* the varying 
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number of the months of sunshine would be the thief peculiarity 
of the Arctic sacrificial calendar, and we most Insir it in mind 
in examining the traces of the oldest calendar in the |Hg-Vak 
or other SsnhiiitAs. 


A dawn of thirty days, as we measure days, implies a 
position so near the North Pole, that the period of sunshine at 
the place could not have been longer than about seven months, 
comprising of course, a long day of four or f,ve months and a 
suctcsion of regular days and nights during the remaining period 
and we find that thallig-Voda doc- preserv e for us the memory 
of such months of sunshine. We refer first t a the legend Of Aditt, 
or the seven Adityas fsuns), which is cbt-joiiaJy based 011 some 

natural phenomenon This legend expressly tdlf us that the 
oldest number of Aditvas or suns was seven, and the same idea 
»$ independently found in many other placts in the fli K -V«h. 
Thus in IX. H4» 3, «w» Adilyas and *dr™ pmrts vemen. 
tiotied together, though the names of the different sans are tt 0l 
^ven therein. In If, j, Mitra, Aryumnn, Bhagu, Vanina 
Dak ? 1ta and Arusha are mentioned by name as td many 
fcmit A'Jjtyas, bit the seventh is not named This omission 
does -not, however, mean much, as the septenary character of 
the sun is quite patent from the fact tint he b called ««*£. 
^(sevenAtorsod) in V, 4S . * wd his ‘ sovawwhcefcj ■ chariot 
is «d i» bo drawn by bay steeds' (I, 5 o„ ^ or by a 

angle horse ‘with seva, names' m I, ,fi 4l a< T)ie Atharva, 
\eda also speaks of “the seven bright rays of these, 
(VII. roy, 1 1; and the epithet Adiiya. as applied to the am 
mthe Fig-YetK j 9 rendered more deady by j,i^h pmtrah 
fAdtu's sou) in, A. V. XIII, a, 9 . Sflya**, fol towing Sta 
derives this sevenfold character of the sun from his seven 
rays; but why aolir rays were taken to he seven stjU te 
unless we hold that the Vedic bard* had 
anticipated the discovery of seven prianutk rays or colours 
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* Hr, i h weri.- unknown even to YAska or S&yaha. Again though the- 
cjtisteice of fcvot suns may In? explained on this hypothesis, yet 
it fails to account for the death of the eighth sun ; for the legend 
of Aditi (Rig, x. 72, tells us, -Of the e ight sons of Aditi. 
wtto were bom from her body, site approached the gods with 
scv<5], and east out With seven sons Aditi upproached 

(the gods) tn the former age (/> urrynm yi^mrt) ; she brought thi¬ 
ther Hirtnfida again for birth and deRtlt"' The story is discus¬ 
sed in various places in the Vedic literature, and many other 
attempts, unfortunately all unsatisfactory, have been made to 
Explain it in sl rational and intelligent way. Thus in the Taittirl- 
ya SamhitA, Vi, 5l 6, i /„ the story or Aditi cooking a Ur thm^ 
**" obIat < on for the gods, the SAdbyas, is narrated. The 
remnant of I he oblation was given to her by the gods, and four 
Adityaswerc bom to her from it. She then cooked a second 
oblation, and ate it hersdf first; but the Aditya bom from it was 
an imperfect egg, She cooked a third time and the Aditya 
Vivasvat, the progenitor of man, was bom. But the SamhitA 
docs not give Hie number and names of the eight Adityns, and 
this omission is supplied by the Taittirlyn EcAhmana ( 1 , i ( 9, 

I /). Tht UrAhmana tells us that Aditi cooked the oblation 
four times, and each time the gods gave her the remnant 
of the oblation- Four pairs of sons were thus bom to her r. 
the first pair was Dhatri and Aryaman, tile second Mitra 
and Vanrna, the third Atbsha and Bhaga and the fourth 
lndra and Vivasvat. But the Brthmaaa does not explain why 
the eighth son was called Mnrtrifldn, and cast away. The 
Taittiriya Aranyaka, I, ij, 2-3, (cited by Siyaha in "his gfo^ 
^ ? 7 , I. md X, y2, 3 fli^t quote s the two verses 

* Rig. X.TS, » * 9;^ , Tf I 
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Wynrfinwittit II ^ n i in c h<' '-Hhco^fl vi'p-i, tin' 
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Jrom the ?ig-Vcda (X, yz, S anti g), which give the legend of 
:\diti hut With a slightly different reading for tb« second line of 
the second verse. Thus, instead of tniti pm fib Mdrtdtfdan A 
iiitharnt (she brought ejam Mftrtanda thither for birth anti death), 
the A ratty aka reads lot par A J/flwWnwi >1 "bhurni (she M wt* 
MartftncU for birth and dcath> The Antnyabi then proceeds 
to give the names of the eight sons, as Mitra, "Vanina, Dhjitri, 
Aryamiin. AriiSha, Bliaga, Indra andVivusvat. But no further 
explanation is added, nor are wo told which of these eight sons 
represented Mirtindu. There is. however, another passage in the 
A ranyaka '.I, 7, t-bl which throwsfEome light on the nature or 
these Adityas.* The names of the SUnJf here given are different, 
Tliey are— A toga, Ehrija, Fatara. Patanga, Svarhatn, Jyotifhl- 
ntal, Vibh&sa and Kashyapa ; the last of which 15 said to remain 
constantly at the great mount Mem, (jcrmaiiently i Humming 
that region. The other seven suns are said to derive their 
light from Kashyapi and to be alone visible to man. Wc are 
then told that these seven suns are considered by some 
AcJwrvas to he the seven manifestations of the Prfaj*, or 
the vital powers in man : while others lire raid to hold 
the opinion that they me the t ypes of seven officiating priests 

\ s. 1 T.-dtrusj-n At iriy-d:■ I, 7 P . —surV»rtwra’ ect- TOST: I 
stTfufttnw f*wm: 1 ...I xwttzw- I 3 w uftifn 1 ...I w 

1 *th utwi: *jnt 
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tritaJjflA), (hire! explanation is ihfii put forward, ri:., that 
I he distinction of seven suns is probably based on the different 
effects of Sin's rays in different months or seasons, and in support 
ofit a ! antra, or Vedie verse, Diy-hhntjn rfn?» fc r r.«i, (resorting 
to, or shining in, diltcreut region* (they) make the season 3 /, is 
‘[1 total, f have not been able to find the Mantra in the existing 
8 amhitig, nor docs SAyaaa give tts any due to it, but simply 
observe? “ the ttineriait features of different seasons cannot be 


accounted for, except by supposing them to have been caused by 
different suns ; therefore, different suns must exist in different 
regions".* But ibis explanation isopen to the objection (actually 
raised by Vaishanipfcyana), that we shall have, on this theory, to 
assnne the existence of thousands oT sms as the thanu teristics 
of the seasons arc so numerous. Tim Aranyaka ail mi is, to a 
certain extent, the force of this objection, hut says— n-htnu ht 


r^ovruttdA, moaning that the number eight is settled by the text 
of the scripture, ;md there is no further arguing about 
i«. The Shatapnth* BrAhmana, IN, 1, j, 3, explains the to- 
gend of Aditi somewhat on tile same lints It aap that 
seven alarm of Ad ill's sons are styled Vent A Adii&lh (the 
gods Aditynpj by m cn, and that the eighth MArtAoda was 
Iwm undeveloped, whereupon the Aditya gods created man 
und other animals orn of him, In two other passages of 1 he 
Shatapatha BrAhmatia. Vf, i, 7 , 8, and XI, 6, d,8, the nwm. 
btT or Adityas is, Itowever. given as twelve, l n the first 
I, 1, 4, S} they are said to have spiting from twelve 
drops generated by PruiapaH mrl then placed in different 
regions [dtJzthu) - while in the second ( XI, 6, 3, S )i these 


* H*w SAjncn* ^plniiiititjti ^uuumI un tl» Jam jja^r. 
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twelve Adityas arc identified with the twelve months of the 
year. The number of Adilyas is also given as twelve in the 
Uponidnds: while in the post-Vedic literature they are every¬ 
where said to be twelve, answering io the twelve months f tbe 
yty, Muir, in his flrijvwf Snn*kr\t Tntr, Volumes IV and V, 
gives most of these passages, but offers nt> explanation as to the 
legend of Aditi, except such as is to he found in the passages 
quoted. There are many different speculations or theories of 
Western Scholars regarding the nature and character nf Aditi, 
but aa tar as the number of Adityas is concerned, I know'of no 
satisfactory explanation as yet suggested In them. On the con¬ 
trary the tendency by a$ observed by Prof, Max Muller, to regard 
the number, seven or eight, os unconnected with suty solar move¬ 
ment*. A suggestion is made that the eight Adityas may be 
taken to represent dm eight cardinal point* of the compass, but 
1 lie death or casting aw ay of the eighth Aditya seals the fate 
of this explanation, which thus serins to have been put forward 
only to be rejected like Mart undo, the eighth Aditya, 

VVe have here referred to, or quoted, the texts and passages 
bearing on Aditi's legend, or the number of Adityas, at some 
length, in order to show how we are apt to run into wild spe- 
culstjons also sit I he meaning of u simple l*>,; :-ud what the key to 
it is lost. That the twelve Adilyas are understood to represent 
the twelve month-gods in later Vrdlc literature is evident from 
the passage in the Slmtapatha brAhmani (XI, 6, j, 8^Erih. 
Arn. Up, fit, tj, 5), which Says "There are twelve months of the 
year; these are the Adilyas." With this explanation before us, 
and the belief that diikrent seasonal changes could be explained 
only by assuming the existence of diifcretvt sons, it required no 
very great stretch of Imagination to infer that if twelve Adilyas 
now represent the twelve months of the year, the seven Adilyas 
must Viavc once (julnrynw yuf/amj represented the seven 
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month* of the year. But this explanation, reasonable though 
nwas, di<t not commend hsdf,orwe might even say, occur 
toVcdic scholars, who believed that the home of the Aryans 
^ 5 "*“ b Itta* therefore, satisfactory 

° th * t U,c ldtl of different sa* producing different 
months^ recognised so express^ fo the Taittiriya Amltata, 

* r Wf* Vedic not now available, in support 
f‘ " d ,maI1 y iwrmouncesin (hvom of the theory which 

"2f““■ aE Over seven different heavenly 

r^.wi thereby blueing different seasons, in spite of ill 

S"S* r** 4 *s*-55 *«& 

^^Trt“ h,be *"***• *1—«r -umar* 

? 2 ?££^ ;■• T -'"* ,hi ’ -»*—* »*•— 32 

H i l ' V ' fom ®* «• >■* J-wblrh toy, •• There 

oZ2 hI"?™ i ‘ vU,J ^ their different ™, 

r”'"'* 1 Ho,™ as priests, ,ta, tom 

thescren gods, the idilyi5,-with than, 0 Some! protect us. ■■ 
Here „ an sdjeetive which qurtife, AWL 

the correlation between seven regions Mvon m 
ta capt^ycecoKutad. Therefore, tbertnpfo* Cpiaua,™ 

PreM ' ed » U " SXfa, the, in, brought 
“" *■ l, .“ «i. y3£ , to !am , 

' of snort,nc „, the place. She had an eighth son, Ian he 
nos bom », an uticlcvelojied state, or, was, what we may call, milt, 
tan ; evidently meaning that ,hc eighth month was no, a month 
Of sunshine, or that the period of darkness ui the piue e comm™ 
c«d w,th the eighth month, AH this occured not in this hut 
W thfi P feviws ^ **» words^^yn fo X * _ 

vwy important from this point of view. The word Wevi. 
■i^My used to dcote a period of time in the first and second 
'"*** ofthe h y ,nn - w hich refer to the former ag* of the ^ 
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parry* y»>j* land also of the hter age ( uttar* 

Western scholar?^ accustomed to interpret ji t S v> tomcin's 
generation of men " -dmost in every pbice where tht phrase L= 
met with • and we shall have to consider the correctness of this 
interpretation later on. For the purpose of this legend It is 
entm^h to state that the phrase ptirvyum yityam occurs twice in 
the hymn, anil that where il first occurs ( m verse 2 }, it clearly 
denote + an early age 1 or k some division qf time. 4 Naturally 
enough wc mu<i a therefore, interpret it In the same way where 
It occurs again m the same hymn, nk, in the verse describing 
the of Adhi fc s seven sons. The sutn having seven rays, or 

seven horsey also implies the same idea differently expressed* 
Th" ieveu months cf sunshine, with their different temperatures* 
are represented by seven, suns producing these different results 
by being differently located* Or as having different kinds of ray^ B 
ox as having differ*ail r - hariot?, or horsey ordlffcient wheels to the 
same chariot It is one and the same idea in different forms, or 
as tlic gtg-Veda puts it, M one horse with seven names, +p (I, 164, 
j)* A long dawn of thirty days indicates a period of j-unshinc 
for seven months; and we now see that the legend of Adifci is 
intelligible only if we interpret it as a relic of a time when there 
were seven flourishing month^gods and the eighth vras either srilh 
bomp or cast away, J fdrtAnda 15 etymologically derived From 

nwru meaning *dcad or □jickvdoped , P (being connected with 
w*j xta t the pas* participle of mfi, to die) and ^V f 1 n * an egg or a 
bird ; and it denotes a dead sun, or a sun that has sunk below the 
horizon, for in Jlig + X, 55, g* we find the word (died) 

used to denote the setting oi the daily sun. The sun is slsci repre- 
sentnlaa a bird in many places in the ©ig-Veda (V, 47,3; X p 55,6; 
X* 177, 3 p X, iSi^ 3% A cast away bird (Jf^rrd^a) hs there¬ 
fore, the sun that has ^ci or sunk below Use Imrizon, and 
the whole legend is obviously a reminiscence of the place 
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where the sun shone above the horizon for seven months, and 
wait below it in the beginning of the eighth. If this nature of 
th« wn-gad is once impressed on the memory, It cannot be 
easily fatten iry any people simply by their being obliged to 
Change their residence ; and thus the sevenfold character of the 
^in-god must have been handed down as an old tradition, though 
the Vedie people lived later on in places presided over by the 
twelve Adltyas. That is how ancient traditions are preserved 
everywhere, as, for instance, those relating to the older year in 
the Egyptian literature, previously referred to. 

We |»ve sew above that tHc peculiar characteristic of 
the Arctic region is the wiryfay number of the months of "tm 
shine in that place, tt is not. therefor*. enough to ray that 
traces of a period of seven months' sunshine are alone found in 
the J^ig-Veda- If our theory' is correct, we ought to find rc- 
ferarces to periods of eight, nine or ten months' s.msfo nc :iJojl - 
w,th that of seven months cither in the shape of traditions, or 
m some other form; and fortunately there are such references 
■in the pig-Veda, only if we know where to l oot; for them 
We have seen that the sun's chariot is said to be drawn by seven 
horses, and tliat this seven-fold character of the sun has refer- 
aice to the seven suns, conceived as seven different mouth-god* 
There are many other legends based on this seven.fold division, 
but as they do not reTer to the subject under discussion, we 
niiist reserve their consideration for another occasion. The 
only fact necessary to be mentioned in this place is that the 
number of the sun's horses is said to be not only i w p 5 o i 
S). ivi also i«, i n jx, 6 3j 9 ; and if the first be taken' 
K ° re P rescnt seven months, the other must lie understood 
10 5+31x1 ft * ten months as well. We need not, however. dra 
peul upon such extension of the legend or seven Adityns 
m pmve that the existence of nine or tiai months of sunshine 
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^ known to the poets of the Pig-Vain. The evince, which 
I am now going 10 cite, comes from another source, l mean, the 
sacrificial literature, which is quite independent of the ls^end or 
the seven Aditvns. The Big-Vain mentions a number of ««*rt 
^crifieers styled ' our fathers *{II, tf,U l Vi. 24 , 2), who institutel 

The sacrifice in ^ ^ &» d d <*™< for tbo E"' [la,l<!e <* 

mad, the path which he shonl l, in future, follow. Thus the 
sacrifice offered by Mann, is Urken as the type, and Other sacri- 
fcZ afe compared with it in I, ?f'. 5 - But Manu was not 
alone to offer this ancient sacrifice to the gods. In X, 6j, 7 * ht 
is said to have made the first offerings to the gods along with 
the seven Hotris; while Angiras and Yay&ti are mrinbned with 
him as ancient sacrifices in I. 3 *, * 7 . ^hrigu and Ahgiras in 
VII!, 43, 1 J, Atharvan and Dadhyafich in I, 8o, l6, anti Dulhy- 
aBch, Ahgiras. Atri and Kanva in I. U 9 - 9 - Atharvait by 
his sacrifices is elsewhere described, as having first extended 
the paths, whereupon the sun was bom ( 1 , Sj. 5 ). and the 
Album, in the plural, are styled-our fathers’ (r«* piu**h} 

along with Angirascs, Kwagvas and Bhrigus in X. U, 6. 
In II, 34, 14, Dftshagvas are said to have hem the first to 
Offer ft sacrifice; while in X. 92. Atharwm ts spoken 
of, as having established order by sacrifices, when the Bfafigis 
showed themselves as gods by their skill FhSofe&kaUy the 
mine bf Atharvan appears as A (lire van, meaning a bre*priest, 
in the A vesta, and the word Angiras ts said to be etymolo¬ 
gy connected with the Greek a ♦ messenger 1 and the 

Persian M mounted courier, 1 In the Aitareya Brahma Da 

tilli ,14) Aiigirases are said to be the same as ,tnyitrtiA, 
' homing cods or fire.' (Cf. Big- X- 5 > Whether we accept 
these etymologies as absolutely correct or not, tile resemblance 
fjcLwctm the different words sufficiently warrants the assump¬ 
tion ibat Atlwrv-Ht and Atigiras must have been the ancient 
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SacriftcctV of l he whole Aryim race and not merely of the 
Vedic people. Therefore, even though Maim, Atlurrin, Angiras 
Imj not the mime? of particular individuals, still there can be 
little doubt that they represented fa m i li es of priests who coinluct- 
cd, if not originated, the sacrifices in primeval times, that is, 
l^fore the Aryan separation, ml who, for this reason, seem 10 
liave attained almost divine character in the eyes of the poets of 
the Big-Veda. They have all been described as more or Jess 
connected with Ynma in X, t 3 -6; but it does not follow there, 
from that they were all Yama's agents or beings without any 
human origin. For, as statu 1 above) there at a a number of 
passages in which they are described as being the,ffr *4 and the 
nunf sacrifices of the race ; and if after their deadi they 

are said to have gone to Yuma unj become his friends and cum- 
panimis, that doti tint, in any way, detract from their human 
character. It is, therefore, very important in the history of the 
sacriiici.il hi vr.it ore to (iddmiiii! i j iny tract it ioas are preserved 
in the Pig.Veda regarding the duration of the sacrifices performed 
by these ancient ancestors of the Vedic people (iwfi jwrw j/iterah, 
VI, 22, stj, in times before the separation of the Aryan people, 
and see if they lend any sipjnrt to the theory of an early Cireum. 
Volar home. 

Now » far as my researches go, I have not been able to 
find any Vedic evidence regarding tile duration of the sacri¬ 
fices perform'd by Maim, A 1 harvan, or any other 

ancient Kiel ific era. except the A ogresses. There is an annual 
described in the Shranta extras, which is called the 
and is .-aid to he a modification of |ji 
Oorciin-Iiynfiam, the type of all yearly fuller, But we do not 
find therein any mention of the duration of the* a; r<* of the 
Angjrcses- The duration of the fiarfan-at/awam is, however, 
given m tlu Taiilirya Safi hitJ. and wilt hr cisen&ed in 


i6a 


the arctic hour is* ms vhdas. 


the next chapter, For the present, we ,-onfne corse) vrs to the 
*aXrm of the Afigirases, and have to see if we can find out other 
ineuts foi determining its duration. Such a means is, font mini dy, 
furnished by the Rig-Veda itsdr. There are two 'W species of 
the AifgiroSCS Mtl$ , *V*w-fqroa) i called the Navagvns and the 
Dashagvas, mentioned in the pig-Vedo (X, Ga, 5 ami 6). These 
r '.vo classes of ancient sic ri fibers are generally mentioned 
and ttie facts attributed to the Aiigirases arc also aUribau-d to 
them. Tims the NaVSgvas are Spoken of as *our ancient fathers/ 
in \ I, jL2 , a, and as'out fathers' along with Atigirascsrmd Hhrigu 
in X, 14, <j. Like the Angini&es, the Xavagvas are alio connected 
with thu myth of Indra overthrowing Vain, and of Scram i and 
p&nis il, 6a, 3 atul 4 : V, >9* 1 2 ; V, 43, 7 ; X, toS, S), in one 
of these lndr.1 is describe 1 ag having taken their assistance when 
he rent the rack ;md Vah (I, fij, 4); and in V, 2 i>, t r, the Nava- 
gvn.s are said to have praised India with songs and broken open 
the firmly closed stall of the cows, Bill there arc only two 
verses in which the duration of their sacrificial session is mention¬ 
ed. Thus V, 45,7 says, “Here, urged by hands, hath loudly rung 
the pre ■-stoie, with which the Navagvas fang (sacrificed) for rr<* 
irtvfittn 1 ; and in the eleventh vats of the same hymn the poet says. 
«■] place upon fdfcr tm the water# yo if light-winning prayers 
wherewith the Xavagvas completed their irt, ’ J„ II, 

34 . 12, we again rend, 11 1 hey, the D isbagvis. bron-ht out (of¬ 
fered) sacrifice first of all. May they favour us at (be 
dashing forth of the dawn": while in IV, 31,4, t the Dawns 
are su 1 “to have dawned richly on the Navagvn Abgira, 

* Pig. v, 4S, 7.— fffm'r sfirTTw* ** 

* 5f^ nfipt vni sm ^ jrrrJrw- 

^TL 1 

+ (Ug, tY'Bl.4—,- ^fr* cr^u'r htt *r nrjfr 

5 |T^tn 1 wm atfitT wk fThTflf 4^1 11 
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stud on the seven-tn outlied Dasbagva;** {-vfdjiuJy showing that 
thrir sacrifice was connected with the brcAk of the dawn and 
• is ted only for 1 » mmtht, What the Navagas or the Dashagvas 
accompli shed by means of their sacrifices p further described in 
\\ 29, i2 t which says, “The Navagvas and the Dishag vas, who 
had offered libations of Soma, praised Imlra with songs; labouring 
-tat it I tin: men laid op-n the ill of kirn though firmly closed 
while in 1 11 , 39, 5, we real, *' Where tlie friend (Indral, with the 
friendly energetic Navngvns, followed up lhe cows on his knees, 
there verily with ten D.i.'hagvas did Indra End the sun dwelling in 
d.irkntsa (fomiwi fc*foyn.iM <»),"■ In X, 6a, a and3, the Angimses, 
of whom tiie Dashagvas and the Navnguas were the principal 
^[►ccies X, 6l, 6), are, however, said to have 

themselves performed the feat of vanquishing VaJa, rescuing the 
■jw^und Li inking out the stjn, at the end of the year 7..0 iMf.nrr 
C rtfrAfodtin); but it obviously means that they helped Indra 
iti achieving it at the end of the year. Combining: all these state* 
merits wu can easily deduce (1,1 that the Navagvas and the 
Dasltagcas completed their sacrifices in f«i tttonilu : (ji drat these 
sacrifices were connected with the early flush of the Dawn ; (3) 
that tiie sacrifice helped Indra in the res:tic of the cows from 
Vafa at the *w/ of th* ymr \ and (4) that at tiic place where Indm 
went in search for the cows, lie discovered the sun “dwelling in 
darkness," 

Now we mast examine a little more dor ly the mean* 
ing of th:-^ four impart mt statements regarding the N.i* 
vagvas and the Du-hagvus. The first question that arises 
in this cccmectlon is—Wliat is meant by their sacrifices b:- 
iiigcotnpieu-d 11 ten months, util why did th:y not con¬ 
tinue sacrificing for the whole year of twelve months ? The 

* {%■ Hi.iil f>,— * ur ttmlWiri sr- 

TiR 1 rtw *J 5 Rr tru 11 
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expression far • ten months in theoriginal is <*«*« ^ 

t \ie words ar* so plain that there can he no doubt about their 
import. We have seen that the Navagvas mad to help Indm 
in releasing the cows from the grasp of Vela, and to X, 6i, 2 
and 3l the Aoeirases arc said to have defeated Vfttaa* <A, M or 
the ytar, and raised the sun to heaven. This exploit of indm, 
the AhgiraseS, the H»vagVU* and the Dasha*™, therefore, 
cifcarly refers to the a^hj rescue of the sun, or the cow? of Hit 

momine, from the dark prison into which they art i brown by 

Vala; and the expression “linlra Found the sun dw elling in dark- 
nc*»' i mentioned above further supports this view. In E, t*7.Si- 
Ibi! Ashvins are said to have rescued Vaniana. like some 
bright buried gold.“like one asleep in the lap of Nir-riti (death), 
like the sun dwelling in darkness <n***«*i MfynNloai)'*. This 
show's that the expression ‘dwelling in darkness,' as applied to 
the sun, means that the sun was hidden or conceded below the 
hmijson w esnot to br seen by man- M ,J must, Iherefurfi, bold 
that India killed or defeated Vain at the end of the year, in a 
ptucc of darkness, and that the Dash&gvas helped [ndra by 
their songs at the time- This might lead any one to suppose 
tbit the Soma libations, offered by the Navagvas and the 
Dashagvas for ten months, were offered during the time when 
war with Vala was waging. Hut the Vcdic idea is entirely 
different. For ittstai.ee the morning prayers are recited be¬ 
fore the rise of the sui, and jo the sacrifices tu help ludr-i 
gainst Vala had to ba performed Uf/r* the war, Darkness 
ora dark period, of ten mouths is 4 jaiti astronomically irn- 
possible anywhtro on the globe, and as there cannot be fett 
months of dsubness the only other alternali ve admissible is 
that the Dashagvas and tlur N'av&gvns carried on their ten 
months* sacrifice curing ihe period or sunshine, Now tf (hi> 
period of sunihin ' hal owatded to twelve months, there was 
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no reason for the Daahagvns to curtail their sacrifices ami com¬ 
plete them in ten months. Consequently the only inference- 
wc can draw from the story or the Navagvas and llic Dtttagvas 
if that they carried on their sacrifices during ten months of ftm- 
ihlia and after that period, the s«n went to dwell in darkness or 
sank below the horizon, anti InJra, invigorated by the Soma 
libations of the Dashagvas, then entered into the cave of Valo, 
rent it open, released the cows of the morning and brought out 
the aui at the end of the old and the beginning of the new year, 
when the Dushagvaa again commenced their sacrifices after the 
long dawn or dawns. In short, the DsisJutgvas and the Kavngvas, 
and with them all the ancient sacrifices of the race, lived in a 
legion where the was above the horizon for ten months, and 
then weni down, producing a long yearly night of two months* 
duration, These ten months, therefore, formed the ummuiI 
ucrificia} session, or the calendar year, of the oldest sacrificers 
of the Aryan race, and we shall sec in die next chapter that 
inifopandently of the legend of the Dashngvas this view is fully 
opported by direct references to such a session Ln the Vedic 
^cnlkiii] literature. 

The etymology- of the words Navagva and Dashagva 
leads ns to the same conclusion. The words are formed by 
prefixing *u*ra nod datha to So far there is no dif¬ 
ference of opinion. Hut Yteka (XI, i<» fokes tm*w in no. 
•Ostoi to mean either 'new’ Or ’charming," interpreting the 
w-ord 10 m an’those, who have charming or new career (ymi, 
from yam to go)'. This explanation of Yaska is, however, tm- 
stlisfactory, inasmuch as the Savagvas and the Dashagvas are 
sully mentioned together in the Pig-Veda, and this close 
tod frequent association of their names makes it necessary for 
its to find out such an etymological explanation of the words us 
w °uld make N&vagva bear the same relation to <>•*» as 
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X>asbagvtt may have to Bui i/«wAo ut rather is.* 

mini era] signify ini'ten' Mid cannot be taken in any other senses 
therefore, as observed by Pi of. LfgWUia,* iw*<* cr Ml U(i *«•?«■* 
must lie taken to mean ‘nintk The meaning of pva kji« + a) is, 
however, yet to be aSCertiincd. Some derive it from jfa, a 
cow, and others From jjiuh, to go. In the fast case the meaning 
would be 1 oF nine cows ' or ‘ of ten eons 1 ; while in Ulr second 
esse tlsc words would signify 1 going in nine ' or 'going in ten.' an-1 
tin: fact tlinl the Dasbagiras are said to be o'!*! in HI, _U)- g, lends 
support to tile latter view. But ibe use or the words Navagvfl. 
and Dastu^t, sometimes even in (lie singular number .is an nd- 
’ j active (Qualifying a singular noun, sljows that a group ot a com¬ 
pany of nine or ten men, is not, at auy mie, always inienUixL 
Thus in VI, 6, 3p llie rays of Agai are said to lw while- 

Adtirigii is said to be dmhagra in VIU, 2 . and DaiIhyafich. 
*iAva$*a m IX, lo8> 4. Wc nu&L t therefore, assign to tbc^e 
epithets so flic 01 her meaning, and the o:\ly other possible expla¬ 
nation of the numerals Yune 1 and 'ten' is that given by S&yajLa, 
who sap (Comm- on i.%. I, 6 & f 4X ,l Tbe Angimses are of two 
kinds* the Nae;tgva* or those who itfce after eompletuig the 
infirn in nine months, and the Disllngvis, Oi 1 those who rose 
after finishing the Mtlrn in ten months* IF + Wo have seen 
that in the Etig-Vedn V, ^5, 7 nmi n, the Dnsh:igvasand 

* tui E^ity cm ljT J'ht N.wagMv. 11ml chft Dnalminu ul tJuJ 
|b g-V ^V i n tSw H ei u # - < ■£ t li+"f tl -1 atvrnaf Lem 1 1 t 4j . 11 y r>-* ■ f 0 ri 

■cmtahntK, IPSJii* pj\ Tbft ^ay in in Itid nN, nml F nm intMrtcd 

tu xIla kiruhvrei o( ?dr, iShrm vftf [wEigur, R A*, !. L.„ [ligli COert 
Pirmdef, Bli.W t fer n trtreiiiikOft < 1 t ho smie. 

t Mpifp, in h{«* glut*. <m Pig* f P I* ^7?:— fjfa- 

Wl I ^T«tfTTTRrHTi^; ^ =FlftTfrf*h | tM 

‘ WET EE^ft'TT’TO ’ *T**T ^ H tOTTO- 

^OTJTi 1 Agahi in bl* irri X, 0^„ fi T h- *Utw;— *r=*nr. 

stn^j *?[ 

nrfitvffr 1 ^1#^; 1 
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the Nsvvtigvafl are said l<j have completed their sacrifices in 
ten months. Sly ana's explanation is, therefore, fully war¬ 
ranted by these texts, and very probably it js based on 
some traditional information about the Dashiigvus. Prof, tig* 
nana of Rome,* suggests that the numerals vurrvm and rfjufci' 1 
ill tltfge names should be taken as referring to die period of 
gestation, as the words nav<u*nthm and occur in 

thfl Vendidad, V, 45* (1 4 % in the ^me sense. Thus interpreted 
Navagva would mean l bom of nine months, 1 Sind Dashagva 
1 bom of ten months. " But this explanation is highly improb- 
able, inasmuch m we cannot first supj:>o$e that a number of 
persona were bom prrmaturely In early times, ami secondly 
that it wan specially such persons that attained almost divine 
honour?. The usual period of gestation is 280 days or ten 
lunar months (V, 7$, <\) t and those that were bom a month 
earlier cannot be ordinarily expected to live long or to perform 
feai& which would secure them divine honours- Tins reference 
to the Yendiilad proves nothing* for there the case of n still¬ 
born child after a gestation of 1, 5 Z P % 4i Si 6p 7+ 8, q« or n> 
mom [is is under consideration, and Ahum Mazda enjoins that 
Ihr house where such a stilldwn child j& brought forth 
should he cleaned and sanctified in a special way. Prof 
Lignana’s explanation again conflicts with the Vedic texts 
which say that the Dashagva* were ten in number (III* J*)* 
S\ or that the Mavagvns sacrificed only for ten month* 
(^-47, 5 \ S^yana's explanalion is* llicrefore* the only one 
entitled to air ascepUnco* I may here mention that the Wg* 
Veda ( V, 47,7 and it j speaks of ten months' sacrifice only in 
Connection with the Nava^vTis, and does not mention rsny 5-> ■ 
rifice of ntr 0 months But the etymology of the names now helps 
us in assigning the ten months* sacrifice to the Dnshagvwnnd 

* tfns hk Kfafty m e I«.. ftwbetling^ o( th* 7 th Intmisth full Coit- 
KT^ri ot the OrLcn!n)iath t p)t S9-&B* 
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the riirtfi months* to the Xavagvas, For ramn in Navagva 
is only a numerical variation for danhau in Dashngva, and 
it follow therefore, that what Eli> Dashagvas did by tens, the 
iNavdgviisdid by nines. 

There is another c imitnrtanre connected with the A hgi- 
rases which further strengthens o:ir conclusion, and which 
must, therefore, be stated in this place- The Ahgimsos arc 
sometimes styled the I'ini^r, Thus in -ITT, 33, 7, the Afigi- 
rases are described as Fv-i^o, and soniof hcaveti and the 

name Vin’ipa once occurs by itselfastli.il of A Single being, 
who sings the praises of Agni, in a stanza ( VIII, 75, 0 3 imme¬ 
diately following one in which Ailgiras is invoked, showing that 
Viriipa is here used as a synonym for Angiras. But the most 
explicit of these references is X, Sz, 5 and 6, The first of these 
verses states that the Ahgirases arc Hrityrtf, and they are the 
sorts of Agni; while the second describes them along with the 
Navagva and the Dashagva in the following terms, “And which 
Virapuswerc bom from Agni and from the sky; the Navagva 
or the Dasbagva, as the hot of the Aogirases (AfyiwJ- 1™*), 
prospers in the aES-.mblage of the goth. ’ Now l F ir ipu literat- 
Jy means‘of various forms/ and in the above verses it seems 
fo have been used as :m adjective qualifying Aligtrases to de¬ 
note that there are many species of them. We are further 
told that the \avttgras and the D:i>hagV3u were the most 
imporniRt ( 4 e£,i ' <»-PirruiA) of these species, In the last 
chapter I have discussed the meaning of the adjective IV 
r^ht as applied to a couple of Day and Night and 
have shown. On ihe authority of MAdhava, that ihe word, 
;is applied to days and nights, denotes I heir duration, or the 
period of time over which they extend, r,rJ v „* | n rhe 
pr&imt instance appears to be used precisely in the same 

Ihg, X, Sit, 0,—T WR; f^TC^fjefT 1 STEi(fc 
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■sense. The Navagvas and the Dashngvas were no doubt the 
most important of the early sactificers, but these too were 
■not their only species. In other words they were not merely 
‘mnegotitg/ and ‘ten-going.’ but various going ' ( t\r<i P %M}, 
meaning that the duration of their sacrifices was sometimes 
- horter than nine and sometimes longer than ten months. In fact 
1 Sitj-irt-tfn (seven-going) is motioned in X, 47* al°ng with 
Buhaspati, the son of Ailgiras, and it seems to be used there 
as an adjective qualifying Brihaspati; for B^ihaspati is described 
in another place (IV, 50, as mptfryn (seven-mouthed), while 
the Atharva-Veda IV, 6, 1, describes the first BrAhmana, Brihas. 
jnii, as or ten-mouthed. We have also seen that in 

IV, 51, 4, the Dashagva is also called 'seven-mouthed.’ All these 
expressions can be satisfactorily explained otily by supjiosirg 
that the A fig trues were not merely ‘nine-going’ or 1 ten-go¬ 
ing, “ but virtlpa* or * various-going,' and tliat they completed 
their sacrifices within the number of months for which the 
sun was above the horizon at the plnee where these sacrifices 
were [unformed, It follows, therefore, that in ancient times 
the sacrificial session lasted from seven to ten months; and the 
number of sacriticers (?i<Arv>) corresponded with the number of 
the months, each doing his duty by rotation somewhat after 
the manner of the Egyptian priests previously rtfurod 
to. These sacrifices were over when, tins long night com¬ 
menced, during which India fought with VoJa and van* 
qyjshed him by the end of the year f X, te, 2 ). 

The word jparirAMiea | at the end of the year) is very sug¬ 
gestive and shows that the year closed with the long night. 

Another reference to a period of ten months' sun-shine 
« found in the legend of Dirghatamas whom the Ashvius 
arc aid to have saved or rescued from a pit, into which 
he was thrown, after being made blind and infirm. I 
have devoted a separate chapter later on to the discussion of 
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Vislic legends. But I take up here the legend of Dirgfcu 
tama? because we liave therein ;ui express itt inettl as to the 
life of D'if;hauntas, which remarkably conolwrates the con¬ 
clusion we have arrived at from the consideration of the story 
of the Du shag vug. the story of Dirghatamas is narrated in 
the Mcihsbhirata. Adiparvnn, Chap. to,. U B U said to lie the 
son of Marnati b; Uti(bya, and bom blind through ihe curse of 
Brihaspoti his undo He was, however, married and had several 
sons by 1’jadvwlv. The wife and the eons eventually became 
tired of feeding the blind Dlrgbatamas iso called because he 
was bom blind), anti the sons abandoned him afloat on a worn- 
out raft in the Ganges. He drifted on the waters for a long time 
and distance, w hen at last the king Bali picked him up, Dtrghaf 
lama? lbet) had Several sons bom to turn from a dfei or a female 
slave, and also from the wife of Bali, the runs of Bali's wife be- 
coming kings or different provinces. In the Bitf-Yeda tbrgho 
tam;is is one of the proteges of the Ashvins, and about 25 hymns 
in the first Mandnkiarc ascribed to him. Itc is called MAmat- 
cya, or the son of MamatA in I, 152, 6, ami IdiatltyitH offspring 
i* 1 I< !j\ -}■ la the latter hymn he invokes the Ashviris for the 
purpose of rescuing him from the ortlesiis of lire and water to- 
Which he was subjected by the DAsa Trahan*. In 1 , 147, 3 and 
IV, *b 13 . Agm is, however, said to havn restored to Dlrgha- 
tamas 1 jjft eyesight- But tile statement need not surprise usas 
the achievements of one deity are very often ascribed to 
anotliEf in the pig-Veda. Dlighatamas dots not stand 
alone in being thus rescued by the Aslivinr, ChyavAna is 
spoken of us- another protege of the Ashvins, and thev are 
said to have restored him to youth. Van Jana and n haul of others- 
are similarly irentionetlaslreitig saved, rescued, cured, protected 
or rejuvenated by the Ashvins. All these achievements are now 
understood tia referring to the exploit of restoring to the sun 
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his decayed power in tile winter, Bui with the expression 
‘-like the sun dwelling in darkness' before US, in the legend oi 
Vandana (l, 117, 5k we must make these legends refer not 
mercy to the decayed power of the snn in winter, but to his 
actual sinking Ifdow the horizon for some time. Bearing thit 
in mind, let us try to see what inference wc can deduce, so far 
as the ^object in hand is concerned, Trom the legend of 
Dirgfcatamas. 

The Statement in the m>ih or Irgwul, winch is most im¬ 
portant Tor our purpose, is contained in 1 ,158,6* The verse 
may be literally translated as follcw^'Dlrghatamas, ***•>" 
of Mamatt, having grown-decrepit in tho tenth yujpa, becomes 
a Brslimiu charioteer of the waters wending to their goal. 

The only expressions which require elucidation in this verse 
are ui the tenth ynffr* " and "waters wending to their goal 1 ' 
Otherwise the story is plain enough Dlrghatomas ^roivs otd 
in ihe tenth ywj*. and riding on waters, as the MaMbliAmU story 
has ii, goes along with them to the place - which if the goal 0 
these waters. But scholars are not agreed as to what 
mean*. Some take it to mean a cycle of years, presumably 
five as in the Vedftoga-jyolifha, W»d invest Dirghatamas with 
infirmity at the age of fifty. The Petersburg L“ieon would 
interpret y»g#, wherever it occurs in the Big- 1 * “3*1 10 meai1 
not 'a period or time,' bat 'a generation. 1 or 'the relation 
of descent from a common stock' ; and it i s followed hy 
Gras smarm in this respect. According to Ihesc scliolcrsthe 

phmat “in the tenth W" tbe nbov,i mBe 
therefore, signify “in the tenth generation” whatever that 
may mean. Indeed, there seems to be a kind of prejudice 
against interpreting yujw us meaning a or tunc* m 

the Big-Voda. and it is, therefo re, necessary to examine th e 

■ pig. 1, isp, iJ— rrc^m on 1 ta*TTii»i 

csrt smfii wttRi: 11 
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■point at some length in this place, Thai the word ytiflu by 
itself means ‘a period of time, - or that, at any rale, it is one of 
its meanings goes without saying. Even the Petersburg 
lexicon assigns this mean in;; to ywp.* in the Atharvn Veda 
Vlll, 2, 21 ; hut so far as the Pig-Vcda is concerned y^n. 
according to it, must me.m ‘descent. 1 or 'gener.itson,' or some> 
thing like it, hut never ‘a period of time.’ This is especially 
the case with the phrase J/iknuM or MntmA #4 ynydm p 

which occurs several times in the (tig-Veda, Western sc ho. 
lars would everywhere translate it to mean ‘generations of 
men, 1 white native Scholn rs. like S^yUha and Mah’dhara, take 
it to refer to ‘ mortal hi a majority of places. In some 

cases (l, 124, 2; 1,144,4) Say Ana, however, suggests, ns an 
alternative, that the phrase may be understood lo mean ‘con¬ 
junction 1 or ‘couples (ywp"? of men ‘; and this has probably given 
rise to the interpretation put upon the phrase by Western 
scholars. Etymologically the word i/ifju may mean 'conjunc¬ 
tion' or r a couple,' denoting either (1) *a couple of day and night,' 
or (-2) 'a couple of months,’ it‘a season,' or fa) *a couple of 
fortnights/ or ‘the time of the conjunction of the moon and 
the son,’ w *, *a month.' TIiuf at the beginning of the Kali- 
Yoga the planets and the suit wore, it is supposed, in toniunc¬ 
tion and hence it is said to be tallr-I a yuy.j. [t is also possible 
that tile word may mean 1 conjunction, or a cooplc, or even 
a generation of men.' Etymology, therefore, does not help 
Us in determining which of these meanings should be assigned to 
the word r />*/<*, or the phrase ,l'ilnu>kt !n the flag* 
Vnli, nttd w c must find out some other means for 
determining it. The prejudice we have referred to above, 
appears to Ik mainly due to the disinclination oj the Western 
scholars to import the later Yuga theory into the ftig.Veda, But 
it seems to me that the caution has been carried too far, so far 
ns almost to amount to a sort of prejudice. 
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Turning tv the hymn^ or the pig-Veda, we find as remark¬ 
ed by iluir^ the phrase $u$v used at least in hxlf a dozen 
places (III T 36, 3 i VI, X5,S ; X, o.j, 1 r* &c.] p anil it is Interpreted 
by SAyaXia to mean a period of time. In III r 33^ 3 t and X, to, to* 
we have uttmrn wittjdm ‘later ages/ and in X r ^2 n i^ we read 
fiiturr yu.jf? 1 in a later age "; whilst. in the next two verses we 
have the phrases Dc*&**dm /j *irvyt and Z^tirdtidm pTfetfero* 

yi*yc dearly referring to the later and earlier ages of the gods 
The won! Zfewlmim is in the plural and yur/n is in the singular, 
and it is not therefore possible to take the phrase to mean 
1 genera* ion & of gods.' The context again clearly shows that 
.1 reference to lime is intended* fur the hymn speaks of the 
creation and the birth of the gods in early primeval times, Now 
if wc interpret Dtr<m 4 m yuj/uHi hi mean 'an age of gods/ why 
should nutnu*K#& ytttjfim or puinutfui yyyd be not interpreted 
to mean 4 human ages/ is mure than I can understand There 
are again express passages in the fhg-Veda where vrftwrhd 
fvjn cannot be taken to mean ‘generationsof men, 1 Thus 
hi V, 53, -| r which is a hymn to Mftmts, we read VMv* yj 
m 4 n’i*Ad yityd pdtifi nw*fyrtjn Here the verb is jufnri 

(protect}, Lhe nominative ivAve y# (alj those’*, and the object 
(the mortal man4 while riMnA (from injury), in 
the ablative, denotes the object against winch the protection 
is sought- So far the sentence, therefore, means “All tho?c 
who protect man horn injury"; and now the question is, what 
does yuyti mean: if we take it to mean "genera, 

lions of men" in the objective casi? it becomes superfluous, for 
Martyma (man) is already the object of p*Wi (protect)* It 
k, therefore* necessary fcoussgr* iq m^nn.*hd yw*jn the only 
other meaning we know of, rfc, * human ages" and take the 
phrase as an accusative of time. Thus interpreted the whole 
sentence means ,l A!l tlsostr, win protect man from injury 
during human ages-'* No other con timet ion is more natural 
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or reasonable than (his; but util! Prof. Mas ^J i l! ! <;c translates 
ilie verge to moan J ‘All those who protect the generation* of 
men, who protect the mortal from injury,'" in spite of the fact 
that this is tautological and that there is no conjunctive par- 
tide in the text (lit* *ki) to join what according to him are the 
two object? of the verb 'protect.* Mr. Griffith twms to liave 
perceived this difficulty. and lias Iran slated, *'\VhO all, through 
ages of mankind, guard mortal man from injury," Another 
passage which is equally decisive on this point, is X, 140- &■ 
Th«- versc+ is ufldr eased to Agni, and people are said lo have 
put him in front to secure his blessings. It is as follows:— 
JfifrffvtiUTm iixilAiii 

&kutii ,TfM n Mp'itlid'Ji 1 wnti 

/J-(T irifiiiu^Ai! iftiifit II 

Here fSMivlm*i« (righteoitsr, rwiAr*A«i,i (strong), 

„hi ,f,„u (viable to all., «ijnwr*> 1 Agni, fire). nAr«#-*„rin un (attentive 
*q/>r<iJAn* 4 mnoMt (most widely-reaching], tr<J (thee) and 
rfnirytM** (ilivine' arc dl in the accusative case governed by 
tiadhirt (fbced'j; and describe the qualities of Agni- .fnmih 
(people) is the nominative and >f«Wfcirc (placed) is the only verb in 
the text* .StiWTidjiii (for the welfare 1 denotes the pufjiose for which 
the people placed Agni in front (: and jinf (by praises) is 
the means hy w hich the favour of Agni is to he secured. If we, 
therefore, leave out the various adjectives of Agni, the verse 
means. “The people have placed Agni (as described* in front for 
ihctr welfare, with praises." The only expression that remains is 
NMHHnlui jHifii, .w l it ran go in with other words in a ni(i:ra] 
way only as art accusal ive of time. The verse would Mien mean 
* fi** t. H. E. Series Vi 1. XXXIt. p, ,H?j 

t 5»Jf. S, 1 Jtfeai f<W^5T<trjfr*t rrtsnu 

urntM ntntPTtr funtri rr.^rti cm 11 

- 4 * 4 ■%» 
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"The people have placed Agni ' ts described} in Trout for their 
welfare, with praise?, during human ages .' 1 But Griffith lakes 
yttfid to mean generation*,* and supptyhig a verb of life own, 
translate? ihe bet part of the v«rfe t hues 11 Men's generations 
magnify tAgni) with praise songs faird). This shows what straits 
vs rare reduced loif wc once makeup our mind not to interpret 
m*w*</*i ijmj. i 1.0 mean * a period of time for the word 'magnify’ 
does not exist in the original This verse also occurs in the 
VAjasatieyl SamhitA (XU, Ml} and Mabldharn there explains 
i.l.i to mean 'human ages' or‘periods of time' such os 

fortnight?. We Itave, therefore, at Least two passages, where 
m-fnii-Afi y,,, r ,r, must, according to rise recognised roles of inter¬ 
pretation, be taken 10 mean ‘periods of time,' and not ‘gencro- 
iiuns of men.* unless wc are prepared to give up the natural con¬ 
struction of the sentence. There are no more passages in the 
-Big-Veda where imtmu&t yu/rl occurs in juxtaposition with 
words like jtiudh or wnrtyajji, sd as to leave no option as regards 
the meaning to he assigned to yi*;/i*. Bill if the meaning of 4 
phrase is once definitely determined even from a single passage, 
wc eat! safely understand the phrase in the some e«isc in other 
passages, provided the meaning does not conflict there with the 
context. That is Itow the meaning of mam a Vedic word has 
Lcen determined by scholars like YAsha, and wc art not ventur¬ 
ing on a new path in adopting the same process of reasoning in 
the present case, 

Bin if pvflur.*M yiijf i means ‘ human* ages* and not 
‘human general ions,* wu have still to deter mine Hie exact 
duration of these age*. In the Atharvn-Vedi VIII, i, it, 
which says, “Wc allot to thee, a hundred, ten thcusditd years, 
two, three or four yu m*," the word yup* obviously stands for 
4 period of time, not shorter than ten thmsmt years, But 
there are grounds to hold that in th: earl, Jays of the pig, 
Veda yriTu must have d« tied a short.-r period of time. 
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07, *t least* that was ctf* of its meanings in early days. The 
H^.Ved» often speak-’ of* the first 1 (frathaml) dawn, or *tlie Erst 
of the eomtag^dyrtf**" dawns, {S, : tg. I, i»3, < 5 ; i 23 t 2 ** 

VH -J \ 6; X, 35, 4); while 'the liS'lursfli^dlffn is mentioned 
in VI 1 , 7 1,3.andthedawn is mid to have 'ihe knowledge of ihe 
£ ril jjy' [ n i, 123, 9- Now, independently of what 1 have said 
before about the Vedic d»Wns, the ordinal numeral 'fits!' a& 
applied lo the dawn is intelligible only if wc suppose it to refer 
to the first dawn of the y ear, or I he dawn on the first day 
of the VL-af. somewhat like the phrase 'first night' {rrftlh***t 
used in ths Urahmanas (sec p. 67). The 'first* 

and the ‘last’ [(notml) dawn nusl, therefore, be 
tafcw to signify the beginning and the end of the year m 
those days: and in the light of what has been said about 
the nature of the Vedtc dawns in the fifth chapter, we may 
safely con dude that the 1 first * of the dawns was ro other 
than the first of 3 set or group of dawns that appeared at t b* 
close of the long night and commenced the year. Now this 
*fitst dawn* is described as wearing Out human ages" 

(jfirm,mi/i nuitnnh'/'t ylii;(tn<k in I. 1-J. J ftJld I, f2, IIt 

white in !, ng. we are told that "the pious or godly irK-n 
extend the yuon the appearance of the thwn fyuf *& 
i/irjdni t'O, it imp an scholars inter¬ 
pret yuja in the above passages to mean ‘generations of 
men,* But apirt from the fact that the phrase imSriuJ&t 
jfifjt I must be ttndendooi to mean 1 human ages’ in at least 
two passages discussed above, the contest in I. 124, 2 and f, 
92,11 b obviously in favour of interpreting llie word yitya, oc¬ 
curring therein, its equivalent to & period 0! lime. The dawn 
is here described as commencing a new coarse of heaven¬ 
ly ordinances, or holy sacrifices ((fotrym.i rruftbtt), and set¬ 
ting in motion the u, 1 . , 1 yuy.fjji, yb 1 - iu:isly implvin^ 

that with the first dawn came Urn sacrifices, jis wdJ us the 
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«ycle of time known as ‘human ages, ‘ or that■ the human age- * 
wrer* reckoned from the ftirl dawn. This association of n4wi*K4 
or 'human ages,* with the ‘first dawn’at once enables ns to 
definitely determine the length or duration of ■ hitman agesFar 
if these ages fyw<?a») commenced with ths first dawn of the year, 
they must have ended on the last i>iivdk 4} dawn of the year. 
In other words T *fe,*i*kf pupd collectively denoted the whole 
period of time beiwwn the first and the Inst dawn of the j^r, 
while a single yu^n denote] a shorter division of this period. 

Apart from the legend of Uirghatnmus, we have, therefore, 
sufficient evidence in the flig.Ved* to hold I hat the word 
was used to denote a period of time, shorter than one year, tiid 
that the phrase mtMHh&yitgd meant'human ages' or 'the period 
of time between the first and the list ,I tlwn of year* and not 'hu, 
man goierations.’ The statement that ’EHrghntaoias grew old 
in the »,ch j s now not only easy to understand, hut it 

enables* us to determine, still more definitely, the meaning of 
yusrr* in the days of the flig-Vcdit. For, ify,** was H part of 
"I'Jnu-U that is, c f the period between the first and the 
last dawn of the year, and the legend of Dinghatama* a * > ar 
legend, the statement that "D'rghatamas grew old in the tenth 
***" cax> m] y m ™n that ‘the sun grew old in the tenth 

In other words, ten yi^weTcaipposed to intervene between 

<he firet and the last dawn, or the two termini, of the yr,\%, arid 
-15 ten days or ten fortnights would he too short, and ten seasons 
(0 ° * 0n K 11 period of time to lie: between these limits, the 
won! .vuj/vi in the phrasr i/mjr, must he interfere to.! 

to mean 'a month' and nothing else. In short, Oifghatam-s 
*as the sun that grew old in the tenth month, an,f 
on the aerial waters was borne by them to the r tl, 
lha * is, 10 the ocean (Vlf, 49, n) bdow the horizon- The 
*atet« here referred to are, in fact, the same ovec whic a 
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the king VartQa is said to rule, or which flow by his commands, 
or for which he is said to have dug out a clmuie] {VII, 49, i-i 
[J '/$. 4 : VII,87. t) and so cut out :i jnth for Suiya, and which 
beinc released by India from the giaspof Vritra, bring on the sun 
'J* 5*i 4)- Prof. Mas Muller, in his CwnrriMieti* to f.Sr Srirwtof 
M>jtk>!off!t{V 6 \, E!, pp* 5 ^ 3 - 59 % has shown that most of the 
achievements of the Ash trips can lie rationally explained by taking 
them as referring to the decaying sun, The legend ^llirgha- 
tnmasis thus only a mythical representation of the Arctic sun, wild 
Abends above the ‘bright ocean’ fVil, 60, 4), becomes visible for 
ri(1 L t ...Jia tjuefa or ten months, and then drops again into the ms 
ther waters. What these waters are and how their nature has 
been long misunderstood will be further explained in a subsequent 
chapter, when we come to the discussion of Vedlc myths. 
Suffice it to say for the present that the legend of Dirghatamas, 
interpreted as above, is in full accord with the legend of the 
DashngvaE, who arc described as holding their sacrificial session 
only for ter months. 

1 have discussed here the moaning of yw/ti and in/four^f 
ynyi at some length, because the phrases have been 
much mUmi.lersiood, in spite of clear passages shewing that 
m period of time' was intended tu be drrnoted by them. Tiles* 
passages (V, 52, 4 ; X, 140,6} establish the fact that ywjti 

denoted ‘human ages,' and the association of these ages with the 
‘first dawn’{J, 124, 2 ; I, ** 5 > *) further shews that the length of 
ayajTA was regarded to be shorter than a year. The mention or 
the icnthyi«?» finally settles the meaning of &ugn as ’one month-' 
That is how l have arrived at the meaning of these phrases, and 
1 am glad to find that l have been anticipated in my conclusions 
by Prof, RahgAch&iya, of Madras, on different grounds. Ip hrs e?- 
^■,y up the ynyw,* he discusses the ioot mraning of gropa, and, 

■ Tbe rwya'i er " <rf Uinta C'LrtoOk’gj %wl Biaiory, j, lJ. 
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laliti- ;■ ■„ ,{(*notfi ‘| .mi junction,' observes 14 follows, “The 
Finises of Die m OR bring so readily observable, ft is pro. 
Mm 'hat, a* sugared by Professor Weber, the idea of r 
periou of time known as a and depending upon a cunjunr- 
lion of certain hOvcjif) ljodies, was originally derived from 
a knowledge of these phases, The Professor f W eber ) further 
sl rengthtmshis supiwsitioo by referring to a passage cited in 
the Shajvimsha Brfthmufli (IV, 6 )* wherein the four w m , 
,Ue3un designated by their more ancient names, and are con- 
netted with the Tour lunar jihads to which they evidently owe 
Dteir origin!" Mr* RangitchUrya then refer? to </„r gf t0i the 
a !' c ’ ent name for the conjunction of ilie sun and moon, and cotu 
There is also old mythological or other evidence 
winch leads ns to conclude that our forefather; observed many 
0tn ‘" Itinds <>r interest tag celestial conjunctions; and in all pro* 
lui diiy the earliest conception of a yitgn meant the period 
Iie ' v ™ooh to now moon/' that is, one lunar month. The 
Passage stating that it was the tirst dawn that set the cycle of 
/..i */«.« in motion U already quoted above ; and if we 
' funpart this statement w ith pig. X, 138,6, where Indra after 
bihng Vritra and producing the dawn and the sun, is said 
to have set the ordering of the months in I be sky," it will 
be further evident that the cycle of time which began with 
• k* first dawn was a cycle of months. We may, therefore, 
Nifciy conclude that »nini“<kl jfmgA represented, tn early days, 
a * 5 ^* of months during which the sun was above the horizon, 
^^fir that period uf sun shine and action when the arict-s- 
tors or the Aryan race held their sacriticial sessions or 
PPrformedother religions and social ceremonies. 

There are many other passages in the Pig-Veda which 
^Fport Die same view* But jaAawhA ynp-i being everywhere 

• V* ( xmy I STTUTfli (srrnirf) 

5 prrif fprofT « 
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intcJr.Tcir.4l l>y Western scliulars to mean human generations 
<* tribes, tin: real meaning of the* prig's become 

obscure and imintclligtble. Thtt In \']Jl t 46, U, we have 
« (surritkefst?, with ladles lifted, invoke that mighty 
Irulra for mAwffc* ! ‘nd the mean Lag evidently is that 

Soma libations were nffia-ed to tndra during the period of human 
•l<<c5l, But taking ia^nw»W jf.yl to demote 1 Imman tribes, 
Griffith translates " AJl races of mankind invoke &c,*‘ a ren- 
derint;, which, though ineligible. docs not convey the spirit 
the original, Similarly, A^ii is said to shine during 
‘human ages* in VJJ, * * But them loo the meaning 
‘human tribes* is unnecessarily foisted upon th* phrase. 
The most Striking illustration of the impropriety of interpreting 
t,w« to mean *a generation ’ is, however, furnished by Rig. Ii, 
a i. Here Agni is said to shine for ,/*?>* and 

Now I'in/rt/i mean? ‘nights ’and the most natural interpre¬ 
tation would be to take n*b*.,*M jwt and ns allied ex¬ 

pressions denoting a period of time, Tim verse will then mean:— 
** O Agni I thou shincst during human ages and nights/' It is 
necessary |o mention ' nights/ because though efauW 
is a period of sunshine, including si long day uid a succession 
of ordinary days and nights, yet the long or the continuous 
night which foflowal .rt 1 could not have been in¬ 

cluded in the fatter phrase. Therefore, when the whole period 
of the solar year was intended, a compound expression like 
“fiwiui^M >jny* and the conttmwiB nights’* was necessary, 
and that is the mewing of the phrase-in l [, a, 2* But Prof. 
Oldenberg,*. following Mas Muller, translates as follows, "O 
Agnll thou shinefit on human tribes,on continuous nights/' Here, 
in the Am place, it is difficult to understand what 1 shining on 
human tribes * means: and secondly if £ <An/Kifr means continuous 
■ R. K K, 8*r.-. V.-t, XIAI, j^, J*3.'l9$. 
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flightsit raulii mraii nothing except * the long continuous 
•light,' ;unl if fw, \\*h\ not ULo wiJmutM jm^il to represent lliC 1 
period of the sotnr year, which remains after the Iting night is 
excluded from ti ■ As observed b) me before, Prof. Mux Muller 
ha? correctly translated fcdwyW* h_v 'continuous nights,' but ha? 
missal the true meaning of the expression nuJtmi/ni w .-i in this 
place. A similar mistake hn& been committed with respect to IV, 
r6, ig, where the cr.xprsstOn fo b*hmimh mudem* thrruda* chtM 
ptirrih. Her^j in Spit* of the :icCcm, Max Muller t:ike> L*Ji<?j*ih 
as accusative md <o doe* uoricclly inter 

pret?i the express km ns 1 May we rejoice for many autumns 
(seasons 1 ^ Jind nights' Seasons and nights' L* a corn pound 
phrase* and the particle ^hti become unmeaning if we split U up 
mid tube nights with one verb, and seasons (iWdrf«/i) 

ttid* another- Of course so long as the Arctic theory was 
unknown the pfara m ' seasons and night* 1 or and 

night* f was unintelligible, kiasmnoh as mgbt* were included in, 
the seasons nr ihe y*"/***. But Prof. Mai MuUrr 1m- liimsdl* 
«Kjgeated the solution of the di faculty by intcrpretim; L *hapah 
as 'continuous nights 1 in |I T -j ; and adopting this rendering, 
we can, with greater propriety, taker seasons and nights together* 
as. indicated by I lie jwirticlc ck>%, and understamt the expression 
to mean 1 complete sohr yw inetoding the long night, The 
:dditioti of to therefore, further Support* 

the crmdnsioii that ihc? phfro^ indicated a j^erfod of sunshine as 
stated above- There me many other in translating whifth 

unncccstiry confusion or obscurity ha* been caused by taking 
yn^rl io mean human tribe-- but a dL^u=s*ou of these; 
ts Hot relevant to the subject in hand. 

An independent corroboration of ilw condiiskm we have 
<bawn from thr legends of the Dasbagv^ and EHrghatumas 
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is fitraislu’d liy the number of seasons mentioned Jo certain 
V&iic texts, A period of sunshine of ten months followed by 
it loiij; night of two months can well bo described as five seasons 
of two months each, followed by the sinking of the am into 
the wait ls below the horizon ; anti as a matter offset wc find 
tht year so described in J, 164. 12, a verse, which occurs also ill 
the ALharva Vnla (TX, 9, la.) with 3 slight variation and in tlm 
I’nislmojannhad I, it. It may be literally translated as 
follows :“*’T he five-footed ) Father of twelve 

forms, they say, is full or watery vapours in the 

fart tier ha'F (?«*■« m-JV) of (lie t icaven. These others again 

say (that) He the far-seeing (Viu&niitArwuim) is plicxl on the $ix- 
spukod 1-Wo**) and f even-wheeled (cor), in the nearer (w/jurc, 
sell. nrrfAaJtalfoftheheaVtm."* The adjective * far-seeing ‘ is 
made to -qualify 1 sc von-wheeled instead of ‘ He* in the 
AUuiiva Veda, being in Ilia locative case; while 

Shaokaricliibya in bis commentary on the Prastmopanidiprui 
splits ii /H rr into Iwu word* « and { nte, taking « as an expletive. 
But these readings tin not materially alter the meaning of the 
verse- The can tv* 1 everywhere clearly indicates that the 
year-god of twelve months (rfJtrtfi. X.Sj, 51 is here described. 
The previous verse in the hymn fPig. 1 , 164) mentions 
"The twelve-spoked wheel, in which 720 sons of Agni 
arc established," a clear reference to a year of twelve 
months with 720 days and nights. There is, therefore. 

* Hip. 1., 104, i \ fspr ntf: m vS 

UtHhatij t snuii ttV ftw»®T 'TCf jttV'iff il '■ <u r 

^11^ A. V,(IX, 9 IS,) r*id* fo^WW; wliLl-i Wlmhktiriidi 4 ry« in hu> 
gtcen fjn rmsImeiAiibliJvl takes "j mvI ijy "* two rlHh rvrnt worth. 
HhMiktricIilrjl 1 * a£ i|^ sfij is uotawoifthy. tti' tmof- 

!At*5 it by fit ft/ in the third Won , 1 th#> h«* <>t lb* third 

ntflp i_i tucrtiiin^ t^L tho fif o-lootftl IE ihfn livUern in 

th* munt^nl fnrt thn 
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■no doubt that the passage contains the description of the year, 
-nd the two halves of the verse, which are introduced by the 
phrases * they say 1 and 1 others siv,' give us t wg opinions about 
the nature of the year-god of twelve forms* Let us now see 
what these opinions are. Some say that the year-god is fivo- 
loated f pnfahaytfdtim ), that is, divided into five seasons j and 
the others say that he has six-spoked car, or six seasons. It 
! ® dear from this that the number of seasons was held to be 
five by some and six fry others in early days- Why should 
there he this difference of opinion ? The Aitareya BtEihmana 
U 1,1 ind the Taittir 1 y:i SarnbitA I, 6 , a, 3) explains that the two 
-caserns oilfttrHima and .< hit Mr a together made a joint season, 
‘hereby reducing the number of seasons from six to five. But 
this explanation seems to be on afterthought, for in rhe Shata- 
paiha Brihmana, XIII, 6 , I, to, Fir'Li and Sharwi ;ire eom- 
pjanded for this purpose instead of /ftftifcntla and SbitKirtt* This 
shews that tti the days of the Taittirlya SamhitA and the Brab- 
Uianas it was not definitely known or settled which two seasons 
Tut Of six should he compounded to redkw the number ta five ; 
■ iyI as five seasons were sometime 1 mentioned in the Vedas, 
■OTiui explanation was fell to be necessary' to account for the 
^inatler number, and such explanation was devised by taking 
I’Ogethcr any two consecutive seasons out of six and regard* 
b>t! them as one joint season of four months- But the ex¬ 
planation is too vague to be true ; and we cannot believe that 
'lit- system of compounding ctiy tw> seasons according to one's 
choice ua? ever followed in practice. We must, therefore, 
tjive up the explanation 05 nn satisfactory, and sea if the verse 
'Tom the Big-Veda, quoted -ilnovc, enables us to find out a 
explanation of the fact that the seasons were once held 
10 he five. Now the first hair of this va se describes the 
kve-footed father as full of watery vapours in the farther 
l^ft of heaven, while the year of six-spoked car is said to 
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be for-feeing. In short, prid**#* (full of, or dwelling in, waters) 
io the first line apjieare to he * ceuntflipart of 
(far-seeing) in the second Line. This is made clear by the verses 
which follow. The® the 13th verse m the hymn speaks of “ the 
fivo-spoked wheel " :is remaining entire and unbroken thnn^li 
anr-iem; and the next or the 14th verso says that “ the unwasl- 
ing wheel with it-felly revolve ; the ten draw fit) yoked over 
the expanse. The sun'? eye goes covered with nri*» (aerial 
vajxan’t; all worltLs arc dependent on him, 1 " Comparing this 
with the 1 ilh verse hist quoted, it maybe easily seen that 


iiitWiwuito [full of watery vapours) and ''o/'W'l fofitftm (covered 
with fa}a*) ore almost sjncmymtfis phrases, and the only in¬ 
ference we can draw from them is that the five-footed year 
god or the snn went to dwell in watery vapours i»«„ became 
invisible, or covered with darkness (nt/a*), for some time in 
the farther pert of the heaven. The expression that "The 
ten, yoked, draw his carriage," (also cC Rig. IX, 63, 9) further 
shows that the five seasons were not made by combining any 
two consecutive seasons out of six a& explained in the Brili- 
maoas (for in that case the number of hordes could not be 
called ten), but that a real year of f»'c seasons or 
ten months was here intended. When the number of season? 
became increased to six, tbo year-god ceased to he 


p,iPt*Wtt (full of waters), and became ricAai^mw* or far^ee 
ing. \Vo have seen that the sun. ax represented by Dltgha 
tain us, grew old in the tentli month, and riding on aerial 
water? went into the ocean. The same idea is expresod in 
the present verse which describes two different views about 
tht- nature of the year, one of five, and the other of six sea¬ 
sons, and contrasts their leading features wit h each other. 

* »;g. 1,164,13 4 R— ** 

fit*i 1 mvtmuif vftmTt! « ****** **■ 

ffJtr fw ratt trwmmt w ^rijrfa < *(*** 

^rtrmn ijwfb fr'tr 11 
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Thu* par? artfh* b contrasted wfib ■ t^rt arM* in tbe MOttd 
linr a poTitha-pAditm icompare ' m the nest vtnse, v?. r 

S^^Vcdl l f l6^ r 13) with f< ( auuj ri ^™ 1J * with rj ^hrth *h- 

In 5hort p the verse under cottsidefmtion doer lira tlsu year 
eiiher (r) as rivcdbotcd, and lying in waters in the farther ji^rt of 
hcavtn, or (2) us mounts! on a 5ix-=pokcd car unci far-seeing in 
*ht nearer part of tho heaven* Thesr two descriptions cannot 
evidently apply to seasons in om anil the same pbcc t attd the 
artifice of combining two ctuisrxuiivc seasons con not he 
flo&tifted m a solution of tli«= question. Five seasons and im 
months, followed b) she watery residence of the ann or dark 
nighLs, j s whet b precisely ctocrilted m the first hidf of thi x - 
E^sage (J* ib^p 12)1 iiml T from what has been said liitherto, it 
wll] be t&sily <cen that it tile Arctic year of ten months lltiti 
is here described- The verse, :uad especially the cotiETast 
hctwijtsn /uiri*kiiivf»k and docs not app^ir to 

have attracted the attention it deserves. But in the li^bt of 
the Arctic theory the description b now as intelligible 
^ a^y ■ File Vedic bari? have here preserved for ns the 
memory of a yir.tr of five fc-imui*; or ten montlis, although 
their year tuid long been changed into one of twelve 
months. The explanation given in Lire Bnilimamis arc al! so- 
many jmt focto devices to account for the mention of live 
s^sous in tlie pig-Veda y and J do not think we are bound to 
'iCct'jir them when the fuel of five seasons can bt L tmltcr ac¬ 
count for. ] have remarked before tbl in searching for 
evidence of ancient traditions we must expect la find later 
traditions associated with ihfim* atwl $g- 1> 164, 12, (lis- 
ciissed above, is a good illustration of this remark. Tim 
fast line of (he verso, chough it *p«iks of five seasons, des- 
•-rilxs the year as twelve-formed ; while the second line, 
"inch deals with a year of six seasons or twelve 111 witte, 
^perekpL yf it a* 1 ^oven .wheeled/ that is, made up of seven 
tnonchs or seven sans, or seven rays of ilie sun. This may 
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appear rather tnconstsiisit m the first sight : but the history 
of words in any language will show that old eijicssions 
arc preserved in Hit' language long after they have ceased 
to denote the ideas primarily expressed by them- Thus 
we now 090 coins for exchange, yet the word "pecuniary 
which is derived from cattle, it still retained in 

the language; mid similnrly t we still speak of (he rising 
of the sun. though we now know that it is not the lumi¬ 
nary llwu rises, hut the earth, by rotating round its axis, 
makes the *M1 visible to D& Very much ill the same way 
and by the same process, expressions like $*i*tUkr* {seven- 
horsed) or (seven-wheeled), as applied to the 

year or the sun, must liave become rerognis&l and esbr- 
I dish-si as current jJjrase? in the language before the hymns 
assumed their present form, and the Vcdic Iranis ioutd 
not have discarded them even when they knew that they 
were not applicable to the state of things before them. On 
the contrary, as we find in the Brih mafias, every artifice, 
that ingenuity could suggest, was tried to make these old 
phrase harm on be with die state of things then in vogue, 
and from the religious or the sacrificial point of view it was 
quite necessary to do so- But when wc have to examine 
the question from a historical stand -point, it is our dnly to 
separate the relic? of the older [eried trom bets or in¬ 
cidents of the later period with which the former an: some¬ 
times inevitably mixed up; and if we analyse tlic verse in 
question {1,164,12) in this way we shall clearly ace m ll 
the traces of a year of ten month? and five ie-iSDDS. The 
same principle is also applicable in Ollier cases, as. for in¬ 
stance, when we find the Kavagvas mentioned together with 
Liu; seven « in VI, 22, ■£. The Ixuds, who gave us the 
present version of tile hymns, knew of the older Or primeval 
state of things only by tradition*, and it is no wonder if 
these traditions are occasionally mixed up with later eveita, 
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On tile contrary Iks preservation of 90 many traditions of the 
primeval home is itself a wonder, nncl it is this fact, which 
invests Llie oklcai Veda with such peculiar importance from 
tlir religious as well as thr historical point of view. 

To sum tip: there are clear traditions preserved in the 
tfig-Veda, which show that the year once consisted of seven 
months or seven sttns as in the legend of Aditi's sons, or that 
then? were ten months of the year as in the legend of the 
Dasha"vas or ITrghatamas ; and those cannot bo accounted for 
'ixrcpt on the Arctic theory. These ten months formed the 
sacrificial sj-isictu of the primeval sacrificed of the Aryan 
iace * nnd the period was denominated as radiawfct or 

! nitnna ages, m expression mui-li misunderstood by Western 
scholars. Tile sun went Ixilow the horizon In ihtr Until of these 
.V*ijw*, and Indra fought with Vida in the, period of darkness 
whichfoDbtvcd, ,ind, iu the 'aid of the yetr, again brought bock 
tlf :ii n "dwelling in darkness" during the period. The 
vlmle year of twelve months w.ts thus made up of" nwf™»rW 
•jit'jz and continitems nights,"'and, in spite of the fact that the 
Volk ianJs liv ed htcr on in places where the sun was above 
lh>* horizon for twelve months, the expression “indmu'M ynytl 
anti tj^fLndi (nights)" is still found in the fttg-Veda, It is 
*™° that jhe evidence discuss®! in this chapter is mostly le¬ 
gendary ; but that does not lessen its importance in any way, 
for it will be seen later on that some of these traditions are 
Mo-European in character- The im-lirion that the year was 
regarded bj' soim- to have Imssi made up only of five Seasons, or 
that only i,„ horses were yoked to the chariot of the sun, is 
■igain tn full uncord with the meaning of these? legends \ and it 
WlJ l be shown in the next chapter that in the Vodic litem- 
tuTc 'here arc express statements about a sacrificial session of 
momlis; which art* rjuite independent of these rmdittoas, 
which, therefore, independently prove and strengths! the 
-Onclustons deduced from the legends discussed in this chapter* 
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The RlvtrQfft ceremony—Symbolises Lhe revival of the yearly 
sacrifice—Milk representing peed heated in Oh^rma or liahArtra- 
— Mantras used on the omion of peering milt into it —Th^ 
two creating the fi%c t and chr ten of Vivasvat—Indicate the 
death of the year after five seasons or ten months—The tradi¬ 
tion about the sen falling beytmd the sky—-Anmral Sfttr** — 
Their type* the ( f&r&m*w$aiuw * or the Cows' walk—Last t^J 
for 10 or t2 months according to t he Aharcya Brahman* 
—Two passages from the Taittirivu Sam bit ft describing the 
UneJhu^i't&Min —Mention iO month*' duration of the Satire 
but give no reason except that it wto an ancient practice 
— 1 Mainly indicates an ancient sacrificial year of ten months 
—Comparison with the old Roman year of ten months or 304 
days—How the rest of 360 d aja were disposed oTby tbo 
Romans not yet known—They represented a tong period of 
darkness according to the legend of the Dnshagvas— Thus lead¬ 
ing to the Arctic theory—Prot Max Muller on the thrafcld 
nature of cows in the Vedas—Caws ,ls animals, rain and dawns 
or dayp Jn the ftjg-Veda—Ten months* Cdwsf walk thus means 
the ten months duration of ordinary days and night? —.15^ 
oxm of Helton—Implies a night ofta* day?-The stealing of 
ApoUon’&men by Hermes—Cows stolen by Vritra in tbc^ e®*® 
—Represent the stealing of day*cowa thereby causing the Jong 
night—Further sacrificial eridaicc from the VedflJ—ClsMffi* 
cation of the Soma^ac rifices—Difference between £h \J*a and 
dAijio—A hundred nightly sacrifices—Annual SMirm* like the 
Qttviln^ — Model outline or scheme of ceremohft^ 

therein—Other modifications of the same—All at present 
biised upon a civil year—But lasted for t&i months in ancient 
rimes—Night-sacritiees now included amongst day-sacrifice 
—The reason why the former extend only over 100 nights 
is yet uncxptdiied—-Appropriately accounted for on the Arctic 
theory—Soma juice extracted at night in I he diirfhrd p or 
the tram-nocturnal sacrifice even now —The analogy applied 
to Other ft igbt-aa^riticts— R 4 tH Sait m* w ere Lhe aerified of 
the long night in ancient times—Thdrcbjeel—Soma libations 
exclusively ottered to iruira to help him in his fight against 
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V.ila— SKa-fi^&ra t epr tinted the marimum duration of I he long: 
night—Corroborated by Adili's legend ofseven months' sunshine 
—Hijilainji why India was called .S^rtta»bg((t in (He PurSniLV- 
Tbe epithet misunderstood by Western scholars —Similarity 
between Soma and Ashvamcdha sacrifices—-The epithet SMnia- 
* ? ain, unUke Other epithets, never paraphrased in the Vedas. 
—Implies that it was peculiar or proper to Indra—Dr. Hang's 
view that tr,tiu means a sacrifice in the Vedas—Hundred forts 
*!i '=i'i (cities) or Vritr.i—Exjilflined !is IwnJrcI scats of dirk, 

ness or nights—Legend of Tishbyttfs light with Apaosha in the 
Avflia—Only a reproduction of Iwliu'S fight witli Vritra—Tish- 
fryn'S tight described as lasting from One to a hundred nigltts in 
the A vesta—Forms an independent corroboration of hundred 
nightly Soma sacrifices—The phrase *atn-bar,ihe found in the 
Avest.i—The meaning and nature of dti-rdfr<i discussed—Meins 
a trails.eneturtud Soma sacrifice at either end of the long night 
—Production of the cycle of day and night therefrom—Hence a 
filling introduction to the annual Jfaitra*— Marked the dose of 
the tong night and the beginning of the period of sunshine— 
• v 'rttfT rt( vlfi.riilrrt] night.fieri rices and Ati-rtiim again thus farmed 
the yearly round of sacrifices in ancient times—Clearly indicate 
the existence of a long darkness of too nights in the ancient year 
—Ancient sacrificial system thus corresponded with the ancient 
year—Adaptation of "both to the new home effected by the 
Brihmanas, like fJutni's reform in the old Roman Calendar— 
Tlir: importance of thr results of sacrificial evidence. 

The legend of the Dushagvas, who completed their 
crifiecs during ten months, ist not the only tclic of the on- 
riot ymr preserved in the sacrificial literature. The Pta- 
wtrgya ceremonv, which is described in the Aitareya Br4h» 
raft&a, (1,18-22), furnishes us with another Instance, where a 
reference to th, old year seems to be clearly indicated. Dr. 
Hang, in his translation of the Aitareya Brnhmafia, has folly 
drreribed this- Ceremony in a note to l, iS. It kts for three 
«lays and precedes the animal and the Soma verifier, op no 
on* is allowed to take part in the Soma feist without having 
iiudergone this ceremony- Thr whole ceremony ymtjolises slier 
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revival of the sm or the flcriEdjl ceremony which, 

for the time being, is preserved as seed in order that it may 
grow again in due time (Ait, Br. I, tS). Tims one of the chief 
implements used in the ceremony is a peculiar earthen pot c*JM 
Oi Uow. or ifatovira. Placing it on the Vcdic altar the Adhvarya 
a circle of day called Man* because it is made of earth 
brought on the lack of a donkey to the sacrificial ground. He 
place the pot on the circle atui heats it so as to make U quite 
hot (jfcn™..). It is then lifted by means of two tK.,pU> (two 
wooden pieces), andthoi milking acow. the milk is poured into 
the healed pot ami mixed with the milk of a goat whose 
kid is dead. After this has been done, (he contents of the 
j/aJtai!->(* arc thrown into the Ahavaniya fire- Bui all the 
contents of the pot arc not thus thrown away, For the Hotn is 
described as eating the remainder of the contents of the h'A, f rma. 
which nrs aaid to be full uF honey, folt of sap, full of food and 
quite hot. The Aimreya BrMimnna iff **) *P V « » rational of 

this ceremony as follows, "The milk in the vessel is the seed, 

This seed (in |heshape of milk) is poured in Agni (the} ^ the 
womb of the gods for production, for Agni is the womb 
of the goda." This explanation proves the symbolic nature 
of the ceremony, ami shows that the sun, the sacrifice or the 
year Is thus preserved 0* wed for some time, and than revived 
at the proper season. The Mantra or (be verse, which is rcci* 
ted on the occasion of pmting the milk into tins JfaMrfna, is 
taken from the Rig.Veda VIH. V* (6l), ft, and it is very likely 
that the verse was selected not simply on account of mere 
vwlni coftespoddoitc. The hymn, where this verse occurs, 
IS rather obscure- But the verse itself, as well as the two 
preceding verses (VIII, 7 j (Gi), G-7-S), present no verbid diffi¬ 
culty and may 1* translated as follows;— 

And now that mighty and great chariot of hb with 
horse . as well as) the line ol his chariot, is seen.*' 
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“?• The seven milk the one, nwi the two ervit'- the Jive, 
on the ocean’s loud.sottndbg lank." 

“8. With the U-n of Vlvasrnt, Indr.i, l*y his three-fold 
hammer, caussd the heaven's bucket to drop down.'’* 

Here, hrsi of all, »e arc told that his (suu's) chariot, (lie 
great chariot with horses, has become visible* evidently mean¬ 
ing that the dawn lias marie Its uj^xiarance on the horizon. 
Tiissi the seven, probably the seven /An fu, or Seven rivers, 
are said to milk this dawn and produce the two, This milking is 
a Familiar process in the pig- Veda, and in one place the cows 
of the morning are said to be milked From darkness (I, 33, 10 ). 
Tlie two evidently mean day and night, and as soon ns tliev 
“* milked, they give rise to the five seasons. The day and 
the night ace said to be tb± two mothers of Sflrya in HI, 55,6, 
and here they are the mothers or die five season*. What become 
after the expiry of the seasons is described in the eighth verse. 
It wys that with the ten of Vtvasvat, or with the lapse of ten * 
months, Indra with his threefold hammer shook down the 
heavenly j»r. This means that the three storing places of the 
leriat waters (VII, 101,4) were all emptied into the ocean at 
thta time, and along with it the sun also went to the lower world, 
tor £ 1 mlight is de&crjbai to be Lliree-foid in, VII, lot, 2, and 
&yafla there quotes the Tailtiriya SamhitA (IJ, 1, 2 ,5), which 
S^ys that the sun has Llirec lights, the morning light being the 
1.4*rin/,j i [j ie mid-day the fMihm, and the evening the .vA.ifoJ, 
Thf: verse, therefore, obviously refers to the three-fuld courses of 
waters in the heaven .mil the tlucomld light of the sun; and all 
this is said to come to an end with the ten of VivasvaL The sun 
•md the sacrifice are [hen preserved as peed to be re-generated50me 
time after,—a process symbolised in 1 he t'ravargyaceremony. The 

Pig. VIII. ts, <!-$,— ^9? 1 

^ i pfr* at 5^ tjam: 1 tfKI feafttEwi an 

94: ^iTfiru^r^TrT 1 f^: ti 
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idci of the fc m dropping from heaven is very common in the 
-ueviricia] literature. Thus in the A i Urey a i.IV, iS) 

we read, “The gods, being afraid of hi$ (sun'9) failing beymui them 
being turned upside down, supported him by placing above him 
ilic highest worlds"and thu suite Idea is met with in the 
Tl* 4 ys Brihmana (IV, 5, rj.ny The words “falling beyond*" 
n'ipdldil ate very unportmit Jnasmuch , is they show 
that the &;u dropped into region?, that were on the yonder side, 
tjue of the Ashvin s protege is also called Cbyav&na, which 
word Prof. Max Muller derives From «?/yw to drop. The Ashvins 
.ire said to have restored him to youth, which, being diverted of 
its legendary form, means the rehabilitation of the sun that had 
dropped into the nether world. The Pravargya ceremony, which 
preserves the seed of the sicrilice, is, therefore, only one phase of 
the story of the dropping sui in the sacrificial literature, and the 
verses employed in this ceremony, if interpreted in the spin! of 
that ceremony, appear; as stated above, to indicate on older 
y«ar of five seasons and ten months. 

But the Mantras used in the Pravargya ceremony are not 
■o explicit as one might expect such kind of evidence to be. 
Therefore, instead of attempting to give more evidence of the 
same kind,—rod there are many such facts in the Vcdie sacri¬ 
ficial literature,—I proceed to give the direct statements about 
the duration of the annual front the well-known Vedic 

works. These statements have nothing of the legendary cha- 
racter about them, and are. therefore, absolutely certain and 
reliable. It has been stated before that the institution of 
sacrifice is an old one, .and found amongst both the Asia¬ 
tic and the European branches of the Aryan-race It was. 
in fact, the main ritual of the religion of there peo^e, and 
m rurally enough every detail concerning the sicrifiees was 

A«.t. r-iii. VI, !'—nr* TtTwrsr^amiTlb*ranr vt£; 

I Abu vf. Taft-Jy* Er.lh IV, 6, 0*11. 
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closely watched, or accurately determined by the priests, wbo had 
the charge of these ceremonies. It ip true that in giving reasons 
for the prevalence of a particular practice, these priests some- 
rime indulged b ejaculation ; but iIil details of the sacrifice 
" tie Facts that were settled in str ict accordance with custom 
and tradition, whatever explanations might be given in regard 
to their origin. But sometimes the facts were found to be so 
stubborn as to defy any explanation, and the priests liad tu 
contTOi themselves with hardy recording the practice, and 
adding that ,k such is the practice from times immemorial.'* It 
is wiili such evidence that we have now to deal in investigating 
the duration of the annual .v««r<w jn ancient times. 

There arc mtiny tmmint like ^^{f^iir3iikdpfkLHi p 

A&pirat <7ni^(w ( G/trAtn., t;tl , puiri, Sec. metitiontti in the Bmh- 
manas and the Shrauti SAtras; and, as observed by Dr. thing, 
they seem to have been originally established in imitation of the 
sun’3yearly course. They arc the oldest of the Vcdic sacrifices, and 
their duration and other details have been alt very minutely and 
carefully noted down in the sacritici.il works. All these animal 
^Vitfrtw nre not, however, essentially different from each other, 
being so many different varieties or modifications, according to 
circumstances of a common mode! or type, ;md the Gaviim. 
nj-afjrttn is said to he this type, (riffe, com,on Asbv. S. S. n.y, i>. 
Thus in the Aitareya limhmaflii (IV, i;) we arc told that "They 
hold the that is, the sacrificial session called 1 the 

Caws’ walk.’ The cows are the Adilyas (gods of the months). By 
hokling the Session called the Cows’ wnlk they also hold the Ati- 
h/4ni1i’Miy<[tiri,:. (the walk of the Adityts}.'** If we. therefore, ascer¬ 
tain the duration of theAtsAo-ivti^in, Hie f-mne rule would apply 
to all other annual .'Sfadr^ and we need not examine the tatter 
separately. This Ga*4*Mp»Hint, or the Cow:;’ walk, is fully 

* 8o$ Dr. Hang's Aie. Brill. Vr>5. II, p. StT7. Tito origitiil j* * 

oUowB,^rrwt?ntw^ rifii l itmr m i t t*hh rifo. 
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described in three places. Once in the Aitareyu Braiirnatu anti 
twice in tboTsittiriya Sanhitfi. We begin with the Aitorcys 
Brahma an (IV, 17 ), which describes the origin and Juration of 
the as follows— 

“The cows, being desirous of obtain ing hoofs and horns, 
held (Once) a sacrificial session. In the tenth month (<if their 
sacrifice) they obtained hoofs and horns. They *iid, 'We have 
obtained fulfilment of that wish for which we underwent thir 
initiation into the sacrificial rites. Let us rise (the sacrifice 
being finished).' Those, that arose, are these, who have horns. 
Of those, who, however, sat (continued the session) saying. ‘Let 
11 $ finish the year,' the boms went oil on account of their 
distrust. It is they, who are hornless (f^wicd/i). Tlicy (continu¬ 
ing their sacrificial session) produced vigour (iJr/nm), Thence 
after (having been sacrificing for twelve months and) having 
secured all the seasons, they rose (again) at the end. For they 
bad produced the vigour (to reproduce horns, hoofs, &e. when 
decaying). Thus the cows mode themselves beloved by all- 
(the whole world 1 . and. are beautified (decorated) by all. ‘ 

Here it is distinctly mentioned that the cows first obtained 
the fulfilment of their desire in to* «*"»**», and a number 
of them left off sacrificing further. Those, that remained 
and sacrificed Tor two months more, are called 'distrust- 
fuV and they had to suffer for their distrust by ferfbitiilg 
the boms they had obtained. It is, therefore, clear, tlat this 
yearly Salt?*, which in the Sariihitfc and Brihmanas is a 
Sniira of twelve months in imitation of the s un's yearly 

* Sfi th. Bang'* Ait, BrAicTiao.. Vol, ir, ^ sST.Tho psssago * 

ft* follow*,— TOT $ ri^HTfR I 7TOT VTTT^I fHMIAWlHMf 

jqrfa rrn: rrrTrwrRi'isr 1 w WTCR -tmin 1^1+1411^*7 frerfl- 

gTscfil I fn tit 5tf+FBris*l nr; JimoffTOTTOT *twTW- 
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course, was once completed in ten months. Why should it be 
so? Why was a which is annual in its very nature 

and which now* lasts for twelve months, once completed in ictt 
months ? ] tow did the stcriiiters obtain all the religious me¬ 
rit of a twelve months' sacrifice by sacrificing for ten months 
ooly ? These are very important questions; bat the Aitsfeya 
Urfihmana neither raises them, nor gives 11s any due to their 
mbit ion. [f w Cp however, go back to the Taittiriya Sahihitfl, 
the oldest and most authoritative work on the sacrificial cere¬ 
monies, we find the questions distinctly raised. The SaadiitA 
expressly states that the -a remain can be completed in 

OT months, according to the choice of the sactificer ; 
but tt plainly acknowledges its inability to assign any reason 
how a Satire qf twelve months could he completed in ten, ex. 
ctpi the fact that “ it is an old practice sanctioned by immes 
morial usage-' 1 These passages arc vary important for our 
purpose, and I give below a cbsc translation of each- The 
iirst occurs in the Taittirtya Samhtta (VII, 5, r. i^f, and 
may be tendered as follows 

" T he vows held tliis sacrificial session, desiring that «be¬ 
ing homkss Jet horns grow unto ns.' Their session bated 
(fori ten months. Then when the horns grew < U p), they rose 
spying, ‘ Wo have gained.' But those, whose (horns) were not 
grown, they rose after completing the year, saying * We have 
pmed. 1 Those, that had fhuir hums grown, and those that 
had not, both rose saying ' We have gained. 1 Cows' session is 
thus the year (year session). Those, who know this, reach the 
year and prosper verily. Therefore, the horn fess (cow ) moves 
* TiitV h-om. VII, 5 , 1 . m Htm i Ww fl: *rft: 

^ mfot ;jt | »tTRt *n*fi fttmauT 

*[*** m- umf mi *N^TTqgt tf p HB ^ 

"Wfir 1 irmi nwit ^ ^ m TiHt^frisaTnwm 1 3 

n ftfpr: ^ 

^ erj 1 Th fyi «i**f fegW 
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(grazes) pleased during the two rainy is omits. This is what 
the Sattra has achieved for her. Therefore, wliatovnr is done 
in the house of one perform tug the yearly -Sob to is success 
]y, timely and property done." 

This account slightly differs from that given in the Aita* 
reya Brihmansu In the SamhitA the cows, whose session lust¬ 
ed for twelve months, arc said to be still hornless; but instead 
of getting vigour (cVjoiM}, they are said to have obtained as a 
reward for their additional silting, the plcasire of comfortable 
grazing in the two rainy months, during which, as the com¬ 
mentator observes, the homed cows find their horns an imp®' 
dim cut to graze freely in the field where new grans has grown 
up. But the statement regarding the duration of the £*><?** 
eii,, that it lasted for (m Or (vwjcf months, is the same b 0 ^ 1 
in the S&nihitfl and in the Brahman a. The Saris hi tA agf *' 11 
takes up the question in the nest Mwrtika (VII, 5, 2,1-2) > 
anti further describes the cows' session as follows;— 

“ The cows held I his sacrificial session, being hornless 
(and) desiring to obtain horns. Their session lasted (for) tc 11 
months; then when the horns grew mp). they said, 1 W« l |ilVL " 
gained, let us rise. we have obtained the desire for which we 
sat (commenced the sessionV Half, or as many, of them n> 
said, • Wc shall certainly sit for the two twelfth (two last) 
months, and rise after completing the year," (some) of them bad 
horns in the twelfth month by trust, (while) by distrust those 
that (are seen) hornless (remained so), Both, that is, those 
who got limns, Mnd those who obtained vigour [tir/*™!. thu^ 

• T iitt. Stub, vu, n, i, l-l,—urar wt wmiHHiifj'nT: 
Sllllft l lit H1OT ftrfraT JtWI JuftT FIT m 

ft *nrwT^wfir uh *tst =r fh hthtb 8I " 

itTHvri m uTTFTTiniOTrnjT jt^stT Jnrfi sfNth rraT!TbH 5 r*ffc 

ttht wrfrr vi-nf’?] nrrasr ^ m ptT utvf^ttt 

UT3 HI stream *TS iHSir^Jnm5W''HffjT trtTH, 

' ^ J V. ^ Jt 

mrtr^fVHrfh u ^ t*=t wh tt &h tfhr ^ * 

q-'lj.l TWTT?«-Hjfr*tr^ I 
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mfcuru*! Iftmr object- One, who knows this* prosier* whether 
firing (fretti the sacrifice) in the tenth month or in the twelfth* 
They indeed go by the prdli (iwimdi); he going by the path 
indeed attains (the endj , This fe that BuccenBfid ijrarfctm 
Therefore, it *$ ^am (beneficial to the cows)." 

This passage, in its Bret part* repeals the story given in 
ilifl previous dmiprf&A of the SamhitA and tn the Airnreya BrMu 
mstm with slight variations. But the latter pari contains two 
important statements : firstly tliat whether wc complete the 
sacrifice within ten momlis or twelve months, Ihe religious me¬ 
rit or fruit obtained is the same in either case* for both are said 
to prosper equally ; and secondly, this ts said to lie the ease 
because it is the 1 j»i tk* or as ttfyaita explains* +i an immemorial 
custom-The SamhitA is, in fact; silent as to the reason why tm 
anerual which ought io r and as a matter offaetdoes. 

now hist Ujt twelve month*, could be completed in ten month?; 
and this reticence is very remarkably considering how the 
SojwhhA sometimes indulges in speoilatioris Libout the Origin of 
sacrificial rites. Any Imjw we have two facts clearly established, 
ft] that at the time o! the Tahtiriya Sam hit A the tfafdwMufr*- 
nfiTTi, the type of :d! annual could be completed in ten 

months; and (a) that no reason was known at the time, as to 
why a S 4 su u of twelve months cotild be thus finished in ten, 
earept tliat st was 'an immemorial custom/ The Tandyu 
lirahmaru, IV P lj has a similar discussion about tfard^-Liy^ 
^id dtuirly recognises its twofold character fir a* 
its dantLion is concerned. Siy-tfia and 13hatf Bh^kora* in 
thrir commentaries on the Taittir»y& SftmtuU* cannot* ther<* 
fete, be said to have invented any new theory of their own 
as regards the double duration of tine annual P$Wtr.t We 
shall discuss kter on what is denoted by H cows in the above 
passages, At present we are conccued with the duration of 
the fattm ; And if we compute the above matter^rTact sUte- 
mcnlB in the Saifihs ta about; the double dumfbn of the annual 
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with the legend or the Dashagvas sacrificing for ten 
months the condition* that Lit ancient times the ancestors of 
the Veiic Ary as completed their nnnv-ii sacrificial session in 
tin nti n.*K* t becomes irresistible- Tills duration of the iSoWpm 
most have been changed mid all such Sttttr^ made to lut for 
twtjv^mOftttei wbao the Vedie people came to- live in region? 
where such an annual session was impossible. lint conserve 
tssm in such mutter is so strong that the old practice must 
hnvc outlived the change 111 the calendar, and it bad to be ri> 
COgfl*** *" flli-eitmrivfe period of duration for this Satin* in 
iheSamhit&a, The Tatttir'lya S^tcchi has thus to record the 
altornativa period, stating that it is an ancient practice* and I 
think it settles the question* so far ns the duration of tht^se 
Santa* in ancient times is concern od* Whatever reasons we 
may assign for iti it is beyond all doubt that the oldest annual 
lasted only for months. 

But the Taittirlya SatnhiU ih not ajone in being thus 
finable to assign any reason for this relic of the ancient calen¬ 
dar. or the duration of the annual Soltra* We still designate 
the twelfth month of the European aalflJ year as D€*#ptber t 
which word etymologically denotes the lenth month ( (Latin 
tfaHirt* San& ten ; and b * Sons, ™Jr $ t time or periods 

mid we ell know that Numa added two months to the ancient 
Roman year and made it of twelve months, Plutarch, iu bis 
life of Muma*record? another version of the story, ft:*, that 
Ncma. according to ■■ imti, did not add the two months but sim¬ 
ply transferred them from the md to the beginning of the ycor. 
But the names of the months death show (hat this could not 
have been the case, for the enumeration of the mouths by words 
indicating their order* as the fifth or QmnUtu (old name for 
jniy), the sixth or £i*r>iir t {o!d nnmc for August)* Lhe seventh 
or A'^pfnjiW and so on 1 1 3 e r^l in their order* cannot* After it B 
Once begun* be regarded to have abruptly stopped at Bmnnb** 
allowing only the U11 two moniliz to be differently named* 
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Plutarch has, therefore, rightly observed that “we have a proof 
in the name of the last (month) that the Roman year contained, 
at first, ten months only, and not twelve. ^ But if theta wua 
any doubt on the point, it is now removal by the analogy of the 
r/rttvjm qyrtf.rtP* and the legends of the Dasbagvas*and D 5 rghata* 
mas. MncroHns f,vb> r, Chap. is), con firms the story of 

Numa s adding, and not simply transposing, wo months to the 
ancient year of lui months- What the A vesta lias to say °o 
this subject we shall see later cm where traditions about the 
-'mcient year amonjgst the other Aryan races will also he consi¬ 
dered. Suffice it to say for the present that, according to im- 
ditton, the ancient Roman year consisted only of ten months, 
and like the duration of the OnfAm-ogvmam, it was sibsequently 
changed into nyeai of twelve months jiuid yet, so far as ] know, 
no reason has yet been discovered, why the Roman year in 
ancient times was considered to be shorter liy two months. On 
the contrary, the tendency is either to explain away the tradi* 
tion some how as inconvenient, or to ignore it altogether as 
incredible. But so long as the word Bwmhy is before us» ^nd 
we know how it is derived, the tradition cannot be so lightly 
set side. The Encyclopedia Britanica {*. calendar) records 
the ancient tradition that the oldest Roman year of Romu¬ 
lus was of ten months of io4 days, and observes "it is not known 
how dw remaining days were disposed of." If, with all the resour¬ 
ces of modem: science at our command, we have not yet been 
able to ascertain why the oldest Roman year was of ten months 
only, and how the remaining days were disposal of, we need 
not be surprised if the TaiLtrrlya SamhitA refrained from spe¬ 
culating on the point and contented itself with stating that 
stich was the 'fkith' or the old custom or practice handed 
down from gniention to goicratwn from times imratniorial, 

■ FWrcb* tivr*, tmiMlot*d into EftglUh by tto E<w. Jalm 
iwd WiUW Longhorwt [Want, Lock * Co.), p. M, t. 
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The Arctic theory, however, now throws quite a new light on* 
these ancient traditions, Vedic as well as Roman; and if we take 
the Gfledw-ri^.nd"* of ten months and the old Roman year or 
ten months a? relics of the period when the ancestors of both 
these races lived together within the circum-polar regions, there 
is no difficulty of explaining how the remaining days were dispo¬ 
sed of. It was the period of the long night.—a time when Indrj 
fought with Yak. to regain Ibe cows imprisoned by the latter 
and Hcrcnlw killed the giant Cacti?, a three-headed fire-vomiting 
monster, who had tarried oft Hercules' cows and hid them in a 
rave, dragging them backwards in order that the foot-marks might 
not be traced. When the Aryan people migrated southwards 
from this ancient home they had to change this calendar to suit 
their new liome by adding two more months to the old yew. Hut 
the tmees of the old calendar could not be completely wiped 
off, and we have still sufficient evidence, traditional or sacrifi¬ 
cial, to warrant us in holding that a year of ten months followed 
by a night of two month! was known in the Inde-Germanic 
period—a conclusion, which iff further confirmed by Teutonic 
myths and legends, as explained by l J rof- RhyS, whose views 
will be found summarised in a subsequent chapter. 

The Taittiriya Sarhhita and the Aitarcya i'r&hmaru speak 
of the ffwtulpj-oyrmr,*! as being realty held by the cows. Was 
it really a session of these animals ? Or w as it something else ? 
TheAitareya Hiahmntia, wchave seen, throws out ;i sugges¬ 
tion that 'the cow! are this Adilyas, 1 that is, the month-gods, 
and the Cows' session is really the session of the monthly wn- 
godi* Comparative mythology now fully bears cut the troth 
of this remarkable suggestion put forward by the Hrahmafla. 
Cows, such as wc meet them in the mythological legends, 
represent days and night! of the year, not only in the Vcdic 

* Aiiorep Hrth. IV, IT, quel*I itipra ; nfTIT^fT qfa I 

rtmr at a n fa s ti wfa*rrsrtint «rfit i 
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lint also m tiie Greet: mythology ; and we can, therefore, now 
give a better account of the origin of this sacrificial session 
' :nn that it was i sesaion of bovine animals for the purpose 
o!' obtaining horns. Speaking of cow* in the Aryan mythology. 
Prof. Mll\ Muller in his Cantribw/k'iu re fA* 5 awt»M oj 
(Vol. If, p. y6l) Writes as follow; t— 

“There war* thus three kinds of cows, the real cows, the 
cows in the dark rloud (rain—milk), and the cows stepping forth 
from the dark stable of the night ( the mys of the morning). 
These three are not always easy to distinguish in the V cda. nay, 
while we naturally try to dist inguish between them, the jioets 
themselves suem to dtJighl in mining them Up. In the fosFagc 
quoted above ri. da, it), we saw how the captive waters were 
compared to cows that had been stolen by Pad [«nVnrWAriit 
<t"nA PrtjntKl ira ytii ahi, but ivh.it it once compared in the Vftla 
is axm identified- As to the Dawn, she is not only compared 
to a cow, she is called the cow straight out. Thus when we 
read. It. V. I, ya, i, 'These dawns have made a light tin the east¬ 
ern half of the sky, they brighten their splendour, the bright 
cows approach, the mothers,' the cows, <idr»A, can only be the 
dawns them selves, the plural of dawn being constantly in the 
Veda used where we should use the singular. In R. V. I, 93, 4. 
we read that ‘ Agrtlshomau deprived Patti of his cows and found 
light for many/ Here again the cows are the daw ns kept by 
Path in the dark stable or cave of the night, discov ered by 
Saraml and delivered every morning by the gods of light.' 1 

“We read in R. V. 1 , 6a, j, that Ujihaspnti split the 
snd found the cows." 

“Of Indra. it is said, II, 19, 3, that he produced the sun and 
found the cows ; of Bfihaspati, n, 24, 3, that He drove out 
the cows, that hp split the cave by bis weed, that ho hid the 
darkness, and lighted up the sky. What cun bo clearer ? The 
Maruts also, II, 34, I, art said to uncover the cows, and AgJil, 
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V, 14, 4, 13 far killing the (lends far luffing overcome 

dnrfcnes& by light, and having found the tows, water :ind tbu 
tan" 

"In all these passages wc find no or >«*, which would 
indicate that the word cow tv as used metaphorically' The 
dawns or days as they proceed from the dark stable, or arc 
rescued from evil spirits, art spoken of directly os the cows. If 
they arc spoken of m the plural, we find the same in the case 
of the Dawn (u.i/ia#) who is often conceived as many, as in II, 
28, 2, ty'djMirt* ujfuv.jprt ^n*fii<iatj», ‘at the approach of the 
dawns with their cows/ From that it required but a small 
step 10 speak of the one Dawn as the mother of the cows, IV, 

52,2, imifd jpitFihJ*." 

“Kuhn thought Hint these cows should bo understood as the 
Tod clouds of the morning, But clouds arc not always present 
at sunrise, nor con it well be said that they arc carried off and 
kept jtt prison during the night by the powers of darkness.’ 

ll Bnt what b important and settles the point is the fact 
that these cows or oxen of the dawn or of the rising sun occur 
m other mythologies also and are there dearly meant for (.lays. 
They are numbered as U> 30, that is, the thirty days of the 
lunar months. If Helios has 350 oxen and 350 sheep, that can 
only refer to the days and to the nights of the year, and would 
prove the knowledge of n year of 350 days before the Aryan 
separation.” 

Thus the co*.vs in mythology are the days and nights, or 
dawns, that are imprisoned by Pani, and not real living cows 
with horns. Adopting this explanation and substituting these 
metaphorical cows for fflfaaA in (he tfcWH^oj/anaiH, U is not 
difficult to see that underneath the strange story of cows 
bolding a sacrificial session for getting horns, there lies concealed 
the remarkable phenomenon, that, released from the clutches 
ofPnai, these cows of days and nights walked on for ten 
months, the oldest duration of the session known as Cows’ 
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vnlk. In plain language this mean®, if it means anything, 
Hint the oldest Aryan year was one of tea months Follow^ % 
the long night* during which the cow® were again carried away 
toy ifre poweraof darkness* We have seen that the oldest Ro¬ 
man year was of ten months, and the A vest a, as will be shown 
hia on, also speriks. of ton months simmer prevailing in the 
Aityaua Vaejo before the home was invaded \yy the evil spirit* 
who brought on ice and severe whiter in that place* A year of 
ten months with a long night of two months may thus be 
taken to be known before the Aryan separation, and the refer¬ 
ences to it in the VediC Utemlnrc are neither Isolated nor ima¬ 
ginary, Thy* are the relics of ancient history, which have been 
faithfully preserved in the sacrificial lit cm lure of India, and if 
-they were hitherto misiinikrstnod It was because cite true key 
required for their sdufion was ns yet unknown. 

But as stated in the previous chapter, a year in the circum¬ 
polar region will always have a varying number of the months 
of sunshine according to latitude, Although, therefore there 
sufficient evidence to establish the exigence of a year of 
Ten months, we cannot hold that it was the only year known in 
andmt times- In fact we have seen that the (egend of Aditi 
imii cares the existence of the seven months of sunshine; and a 
band of thirty continuous dawns Supports the same conclusion, 
But it seems that a year of ten months of sunshine was more 
prevalmt* or was selected as the mean of the different vary¬ 
ing years. The former view is rendered probable by the fact 
lhat of the A%inxses of various fomtF (n> 4 ^) the Navag- 
vas and the D.isbogvas are said to be the principal or the most 
important in the flig-Veda But whichever view 

we adopt, the existence of a year of seven, eight* nine, ten or 
deven months of sunshine follows as a matter of course, if the 
ancient Ary an home was within the Arctic circle- Fn of. Max 
Mutter, in the parage quoted above, points out lhat the dd 
£rrek year probably consisted erf 350 days* the 350 oxen of 
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mk* reputing the day,, and 3 go sheep representing^ 
He also net ices that in German mythology 700 gold 
rm^Rof \\ idfiJid. 1 he Pmitli, arc spoken of, and comparing the 
number with 7 to sons of Agni mentioned in I, 164, tr, he 
draws from it the conclusion that a year of 350 days is a]so 
represented in the German mythology. This year is shorter 
fay ten days than the civil year of 360 days, or fads short of 
the full solar year by 15 days, I t fe, therefore, dear, that if a 
year of 350 day* existed before the Aryan serration, it must 
have been followed by a continuous night of ten days; while, 
where the year was of 300 days, the long night extended over 
" dbysof^ hours each. We shall thus have different kinds 
o long nights; and it is necessary to sec if w e can collect evi. 
dflice to indicate the fongest duration of the night known be 

fore the Aryan separation. Speaking of the C ow S or oxen of 

iMo>, .is stated in the passage quoted above, Prof. Max Mul¬ 
ler goes on [o observe;- 


"The cows or oxen of tfolfos thus receive their back¬ 
ground from the Veda, but what is told of them b> Homer i* 
y no means dear. When it is said that the companions of 
forfTT ^T mtd tbe «*" of Hdks, and that they thus 
" ^ ***** r ; lurT1 llcme - ™ can hardly take this in the 

z^,ir <j „ c . onai "" jis °' "'"* ins ibc " <i> i* thousht i, 

m y U difficult to assign ^ other definite meaning to it. 
tqud, pnsrimgis die fable alluded win Lite Boqwfc | lyran 
that James stole the oxen of Apdtfpa and killed two of them- 
The number of Apollon's oxen is given as fifty (ethos give 
the number as 100 cows, twelve oxen and one bull), which 
VT J,k * lhe number of weeks in the lunar yew, but whv 

“TT *5* ,to ******** ** ponying off the whole herd 
md then ki Img two, fe difficult to guess, unless we refer it try 
the two adcUlfonai months in a cycle oi four years." 

t0 ^. lh Vt 0MhC Arttfe fhe0f y *• r^'de here referral 
VOd U jtbout ** Acuity, The stealing away or the 
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* 4 nying off of the cows need not now be taken to mean 
simpfe wasting of the days in the modem sense of ihc word; nor 
need we attribute such stories to the “fancy of ancient bards 
and story- tellersThe legend or the tradition of stealing 
consuming, or carrying off the cows or oxen is but .-mother 
. or stating that so many days were lost, being swallowed 
tfp m the long night that occurred at the end of the year and 
lasted, according 10 latitude, for varying periods of time. So 
long as every thing was to bo explained on the theory of a 
daily struggle between light and darkness, these legends were 
unintelligible-. But as soon as we adopt the Arctic theory the 
whole difficulty vanishes, and what was confused and pulling 
before becomes 31 once plain and comprehensible. In the 
Vcdie mythology- cows are similarly said to be stolen by Vritra 
or Vala, but their number is nowhere given, unless we regard 
the story of Btfrishv* (the Red-horee ) slaughtering too or 101 
rJieep and giving them to a she-wolf to devour (1,116,16; ti;, j 8 ), 
as a modification of the store of stealing the eoivs. Tbe Vedic 
sacriftciaT literature does, however, preserve for us ,m important 
relic, besides the one above noted, of the older calendar and 
e^iectallv the long night. But in this case the relic is » deeply 
buried under I he weight of later explanations, adaptations and 
emendations, that we must here examine at some length the 
history of the Soma sacrifices in order to discover tile original 
meaning of the rites which are included under that genera! name. 
That the Soma sacrifice is an ancient institution is amply proved 
I)} parallel ritus in the Farsi scriptures; and what eve? doubt we 
may have regarding the knowledge of Soma in the Indo-European 
period, as the word is not found in the European languages, 
the system <jf sacrifices can l;c clearly traced back to the 
primeval ago. Of this sacrificial system, the Soma sacrifice may, 
at any rate, be safely taken as the o!deat representative, since it 
forms the main feature of the ritual of the pig-Veda, and a whole 
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MapduJa of u 4 hymns in the Wg-Voh is dedicated to the 
praise of Soma. A careful analysis of the Soma sacrifice mai, 
t lerdbrc, be expected to disclose, at least partially, lbe tiatoru 
of the oldest sacrificial system of the Aryan race ; and Ve * 
therefore, proceed to examine the samc- 


Tht Chief characteristic of the Soma sacrifice, as distin¬ 
guished from Other sacrifices, is, as the name indicate* the cx 
traction of the Soma juke and the offering thereof to <ods Lc- 
fore drinking it. There arc three | ibadoM ofSom:1 „ . 

" *• °" e » "•M-day. and Mufast i„ - 

and all .tec are accompanied by the chanting of hymns daring 
h«»rr,!,„ There Soma mcrifices, if dun* accordire ,% 
iheir deration. foil .aider three heads ; (ij those that are ner 
formed m a single day. called AXfloe, (a) ,| 1Me thal m 
formrdta more than one and lea than thirteen days. C aLi 
■** • n* ***** drat take thirteen or more than j 3 days 

and may last even for one thousand yeas, called Settm., Under 
the fina bead we have Lbe Agnishtom., fully described in ,!•. 
Aitareya Brahman, (III, 39-44 ), as the key ox the type oT ait 
the sacnaces that *11 onder this elms. The,, are si, modifiers- 
tionsnf Aenuhtoma, ..... Ati.agni.hp.ma, Ukthya, ShodaAt 
\aiopeya.At.ratraand AptorySma, which together with An 
nehtoma, fotm the seven jams kind, or modifications of .Ire 
Jyohthmm. sacrifice, (Ashv. S. S. VI, The modification 

chiefly consists in the number of hymns , 0 ta rKi ,„[ a , ^ 

Ithatmns or the -» of recite,ion. or thonnmbcrof tho 

fr refer or bomareuptnsednn.ho occasion. Bu, win, ,|,« e „ e 

are not at present concerned, Of the second class of Soma earn 

a'U twdve *>ya‘ sacrifice is celebrated'holb 

m-t ree and Aerrcmaj is considered to be verv important 
It ts made up of three i,,,^ (oI „ ,„m, 

J r- 

two Altriti as (Ait* Br IV . <*•» J u uie 

- ; 1 *3* >■ D we days-perrons 
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(iliree is called the iWn«r* Side by side with this, 

there arc, under this head, a number of Soma sacrifice utend- 
mg over two flights, three nights, four nights, upto twdvc nights, 
caJl&] trUftrn mid soon (Tail. Sam. VU, I, 4,-VlJ, 3' 

i ; Ashv. Shr- Sul X and XI ; Ttfl. Sr k. 20, 11.-24, 19}. In the- 
third chw wc have the annual .Wm and of these the GaMm- 
is the type, Some Sv&rm which come under lliis das 
.ire described ;ls extending over t,ooo years, and a discussion is 
found in sicrifrctal wo^k^ as to whether the phrase cn^ thousand 
y ears dignities i,ooo real years, or whet her it stands for 1,000 days. 
Bui we may pass it over as unnecessary' for our purpose. The 
annual >Vfr‘ ( w are the only important Satire of this class, and 
to understand their nature we must see what a tkalalw means. 
The word literally denotes a group of sis days +«A«,.) and 
is used to denote six days" performance in the sacrificial litera¬ 
ture. It is employed as a unit to measure a month in the same 
way as we now use a week, a month being made up office 
"Hie -Aa/uAff, in its turn, consists of the daily sacrifices 
called, (?o, Ayut, and tho same three taken in the 

reverse order :is Ay w», and Jytfu. Every- thuia/m, therefore, 

begins and ends with a Jyotishlamu {Ail. Br. I V, 15). The 
laha is f'lTlher distinguished into AbMphva and PrifMhya, ac¬ 
cording to the arrangement or die ffen*w or songs s^g ;tl the 
Soma libations. An annual Sattta is, jn the main, made up of 
a numlwr of •foduKat joined with certain special rites at the bo. 
ginning, the middle and the close of the £attr a . The central day 
of the .''o^rd is called T'^juvSh, and stands by* itself, dividing 
the S^tt into two equal halves like the wings of a house {Tail. 
Bt, 1. 2 t 3, 1) * and the rites in the latter hall of the session or 
after the TC-Aurdn day are performed in an order which is the 
reverse of that followed in performing the ceremonies in the first 
half of tlie sacrifice. The model annual Sattr., (tbc CWm. 
«£ptitaii») thus consists of the following parts: — 
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Tti" Chain rvimwh* day, (/thrrwiie mlied tfcti Amtilil*' 
nlyn(Ait. Hr, IV. 13), vr tl«. FrAya^lyq (Tipd- Br. 

1 \ , 3 ), the rw»l b^ginaing ij tlte ftalttn IH iii mi* ■ ■ h 
><nr Alibi],tavii, fulltminj l,y .in*. Prinhfhv^ diajilin 
«wh uamttbi Wotlaasd tu n,'bi«^> fur fi^ nx-rnb*- 

Three AUiij.lnv.i uml <m> lyblutijn fjiajali*.....„. 

"llw 1 Alwijii dnj........»....,,, 

The rliw** SrUfi^Ijmn 'Iijh.- ■■•»< •»... 

TV r^Wri„ ft fAr Ctovrift d^y, whirl, Mill ak by 
it,, not ^ untwl in the total a SmUrtt fey* 
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94 
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tiojT. 
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Tl» thnw svAna-Siman 

Tin Viahvnjit day, ... 

0»t> P r ishtliya mill cliff,.. Alibijvlmu jbnjnha*. 

*#$$*** ami fair .vlA^Uni fMnW todb month; 

00(11 fraud in tbh way Uft [i.ur months'.*... 

Thrte AhlripUm tfmjflhuH, win (k, slii'imi, one Ayvi^ 
-litMiiii, aii i! «jiw> JAwJrarttro (tlio ten day* <rf IM<b- 
«Mh*}, Dmkin^ up wifr locnth.. . . ___ 

This JUrshivTata day, wrr eroding to the Ctintnmriutm 

fa}' ftt ttw Iwiffiftnintp i + * *■*■*«■ lif ■■■ 1.M rT , ¥( , Jf| kii £ 

The DLiiOlrolicip Atir&tm— ■ .. . .... 


Tt .... , , Totally*.„. 3 « 0 . 

it will be seen from the above schemethatthere are really 
™ sacrificial rites which arc absolutely fixed and (Hicham-e- 
ahle m the yearly BmO^ The two Atiiitras, the Introductory 
and the concluding, dm Chuturviriisiha and the WahAvroti 
cky t the Abhijit and the Vishvijjt, the three Svara-SAmiin 
days on either side oT VithovAn, t f, e VI*h«v4n j tsc |f ^, v ± 
the ten days of Dv&daeb&ha, making op ?-i days in aJJ ex 
elusive or VifhnvAn, are the only parts that l^ve'any SMehl. 
ity about i hem. The rest of the days are all made un bv 
jibAi^Jiin, and PrixfcrA,*, f l)a|a!ws, which, therefore, ronsti- 
tme what may be called the elastic or the variable put of 
the yearly .v,^. Thus if we want a of teft 

months, we have only ta strike off five 4htfc,in lhn 
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llu«M uch™e. The A<0**il 
W~» B another nodUta,UK tf ,hc ebwe sehone in „hich 

n * st ° ll,cr changes, the TO j, )U ., ' 

**?,**■* a combination oTAM*.;.™ „j r ritU £ '. 

3J eWef“ i ;‘1t" « *K Hfe eel 

these modifier " becomes the AH 

of 3 oo ,W» n * ? "* limm ‘ W ' ,0Uch *»>* total number 

t o days. But there were sterffictrs, who adopted the 

the 01 J54 days '^ tl( wefwe p omitted 6 davs 

the above *h^ ; and their ^ fs ca]Iwi ^<*1 

toAarTito"}!* 1 ** Vn,5 ' 7,l: T Mya Brih. V t i 0 ). 
In short, the object was to make the .^n corral with 

the year adopts civil 0r bo*, as deed* « S? S 

these points are not relevant to our purpose. The Rr t ” 

"trrr™ Snc teter ■!<““> at»,. 1 ha" m 

.0 be porfc™«S „„ ah, Vishuvlta, ,h» A bb» „,d „,“ 

“ 1, %• Th, AH*1 Aral! 

cZl ■ 1 Mi f ™ a e «*W*VSWfcife the Atiritia and jj:e 

ChaturvtmstLi we bribed In the fourth book of the Alfeeva 

to bTT p Cbotorrin.shafe *> called because the „ SWJ 
to be chanted an that day is twcmy-fmir-fohL It is the real 
b^..n.nt; ot the .*■«*, os the Mahuvrota is its end. Thu 

1 r. ThT "l 4 ’ a « " t, " ! a-rfF-n r«T 

e nl TTlus h, males the , which i. poured fort!,) 
Mahivnua day pxalue, oK-spril fo“l 

Ifllrh'"! ,W 18 Foductive." This cNplanarioii sbows 
“ l,LlS thc 1 rav2r &> a ceremony, the Matovmta was Intended 
preserve the seed of the sacrifice in order that it might cer 
mimre or grow at the proper time. Jt was a sort of link bet’ 
wem the dying and the coming year, and appropriate!* con 
"™ the mm .wtro. It Will be farther seen that 
maU'of^ lMd an Aii-rttra at each of its ends, and 
*= DvMashiha, or rather the tax days thereof, formed on 
^portaiil concluding part of Che £aUra~ 
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The above is only a brief description, a mere outline of (be 
scheme of the annual Saitr** mentioned in sacrificial works hut it 
insufficient for our purpose. We can sec from it that a civil year 
df jfto days forme.! llteii basis, and die position of the Vjfhuvitl 
was of great importance inasmuch as the ceremonies after it 
wore jvrriormcd in the reverse order. 1 have shown elsewhere 
what iiritportam inferences can be drawn from the position of the 
Vidiuvftn regarding the calendar in use at the time when'the 
scheme was settled. Hut we have now to consider of times which 
preceded the settlement of this scheme, and for that purpose 
we must describe another set of .Soma sacrifices included under 
(he general class of Suiirra. It has been stated above that ride 
by ride with the DvAdashAha, there are AAfan sacrifices of two 
nights, three nights, etc, upto twelve nights. lint these sacri- 
fiecs do not stop with the twelve nights' perform once. There arc 
thirteen nights', fourteen nights', fifteen nights,* and » on opto one 
hundred nights' sacrifice called Trtxyorfath/i r rffr.i , C hrunr*JaMho- 
rdttn and soon upto Shuta-rdim. But since the d/tfm, 1^5 
been defined to be a sacrifice extending ever not more (hart 
twelve or Iss than thirteen days, all the night-sacrifices extend* 
mg over a period longer than twelve nights arc included 
in the third class, visr., the If we, however, dis¬ 

regard this artificial division, ii will he found that along 
with the Kk& Ao, the l>tfidtitKtlhn and the annual Satir.u, there 
15 a series of, what arc termed, the night-sacrifice^ or m"r«/ 
extending over -a period of time from two to one hundred 
'U-jhti, but not further. Those night-sacrifices or JHUri**Un* 
are mentioned in the Tattlir : ya Saiihi'ln, (be Hrahmilms and 
the Shrauta Sfttras in dear terms, and there is no ambiguity 
about their nature, number, ot duration. The Taittiriya $»m- 
hiti in describing them often uses the word ft forth (night s) 
in the piural. stating, that so and so was (he first (tj institute or 
to perceive 'so many nights’ meaning « many nights* sacrifice^ 
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in the series of Soma sacrifices after one hundred nights 1 
until we come to the annual Sntim of yCo days’ Admitting that 
1 night ‘ means * day,' we hove Swum sacrifices lasting from t to* 
ioo days ; and if so, where was the harm to complete the series 
until the yearly itattra of 360 days was reached ? So far as [ 
loiow, no writer on sacrificial ceremonies has attempted to answer 
this question satisfactorily. Of course, adopting tilt speculative 
manner of the Brihmaiias, we might say that there are no Soma 
sacrifices of longer than one hmdred nights' duration, because the 
life of a man cannot extend beyond a hundred years, (Tait- Br. 
lit. 8, iG, i), But such an explanation can never In- regarded 
as satisfactory, and the Mimiuhsakas, who got over one difficulty 
by interpreting *nighf into 'day,' have practically left this latter 
question untouched, and, therefore, unsolved. In short, the 
case stiunb thus:—tlio sacrificial literature mentions .l sote& 
of <y). ot practically one hundred Soma sacrifices, called the 
1 night-sacrifice*but these do not form a part of any annual 
.Tyf/m, like the nor is any reason aslgn*! for their 

separate existence, nor is their difr.ition, which never exceeds 
a hundred nights, accounted for. Neither the authors of the 
Brahma $ as nor those of the £1 rout a Sutras, much las S^y a na and 
VisL i give us any clue to the solution of this question; :uuj the 
Mimflmsakns after explaining the word ‘night’ occurring in the 
names of these sacrifices as equal to ‘day ’have allowed these 
tiight-sarriHecs to remain as an isolated group in the organ- 
bed system of Soma sacrifices Under these circumstances 
it would, no doubt, appear presumptuous for any one to suggest 
an explanation, so many centuries after what m.ty be called 
the age of the St*tr<u. But 1 fed that the An:tic theory, 
which, we have seen, is supported by strong independent evi¬ 
dence, no I only explains, but appropriately accounts for the 
original existence of this isolated series of a hate It ed Soma sa¬ 
crifices ; and 1, therefore, proceed to give my view on the point. 
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It seems to me that if the word * 4 tri in AtLr&rn is still 
understood to mean 'night,' and that if the A^mr 9 sacrifice 
ts evm now performed during the night, there is no reason why 
-we should not similarly interpret the same word in Dt^r<Ur«, 
Tci r 4 tr» See. up to Sltata-rdir*. The objection, that the Soma 
’nice is not extracted during the night, is more imaginary than 
real; for as a matter of fact Soma libations are made in the i w in! 
way, dunng the sacrifice. Tim A&iMtt* sacrifice is 

performed at t he begin n ing and the end or every Sat tra ; and all 
the three libations of Soma art always offered during the three 
turns, or of the night. The Aitareva Brihmaaa (TV. 5), 

m explaining the origin or thip mcrifice, tdfc us that the Asuras 
had taken shelter with the night, and the Devas, who had taken 
shelter with the day, wonted to expel them from the dark region 
But amongst the Deras, fndra alone was found ready and willing 
to undertake this task; and entering into darkness, he, with the 
assistance of metres, turned the Astras out of the first part of 
the night by the first Soma libation, while by moans of the middle 
tom of passing the Sonuwnp, the A suras were turned 

out of the middle part, and the third turn out of the third or 
the last part of the night. The three Soma libations, here 
spoken of. are all made during the night, :md the Brihmana 
iitrther observes that there is ™ , rt ~ /»*„ 9nd k* 

Mttrr * ,0 wbom tb «y are offered, (Cf. Apas, Sh. So. XIV, 3 . it). 
The next section of the Bridimaha (IV, ft} distinctly raises the 
question, "How are the Pavumina Stotras (to be chanted for 
•he [purification of the Soma jufee) provided for the night, 
whereas such Stotras refer only to the day, but not to the 
night r" and answers it by stating that the Stotras are the 
® 1£ for the da y «*d Bie night. It is dear from this that 
Soma juice was extracted and purified at night during the 
-Ht-rdOM sacrifice, and Indra was the ^n/y deity to whom the 
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libations were offered in order lo Indp him in his fight with the 
Asuras. who had taken shelter with the darkness of the night. 
Tliat the Ati f'itrf, j ; t n ancient sacrifice is further proved by the 
occurrence of 3 similar ceremony in tilt Pars! scriptures. The 
word Ati^rdtra does not occur in the A vesta, but in the Vendidad, 
XVII!, i 3 (43)-z 2 (4$), we are told that there are three parts of 
the night, and that tn the first or these part* (MriiAwrij, Fire, the 
sou of Ahum Mazda, calls upon (he master of the house to arise 
and pot on tils girdle and to fetch dean wood in order that he 
may bum bright; for, says the Fire, “Here comes A si (Sans. d*i|. 
mack by the Dai<vas(Valic iU«r*.<) F w ho is about to strive against 
me. and wants to put out my lUp , 1 And the same request is 
made during the second and the third part of the night. The 
close resemblance between this and the three /'(iry/lyai of the 
dtwjvfcrji sacrifice does not Seem to have Iwen yet noticed; but 
whether noticed or not, it shows that tin; dfi-rflfm is an ancient 
me performed during the night for the purpose of helping 
Indra, cr the deity ;hat [ought with the powers ofdarkne-z. 
and that Sicb Sacrificial acts as putting on the girdle m 

squeezing the Soma, were performed during this period of dark¬ 
ness. 

Now what applies to the sacrifice of a single night may 
wdl be extended to eases where iicrilkt* had to be performed 
for two, three or more continuous nights, 1 have already 
shown before that the ancient sacriliters completed their sacri¬ 
ficial sessions in ten months, and a lung night followed the com¬ 
pletion of these sacrifices. What did the sacrifices do during 
this long night ? They could not luive slept all the time ; and 
as a matter of fact we know that the people in the extreme 
north of Europe and Asia do not, even at present, sleep 
during the whole of - the long night which occurs in their 
part of the globe. Paul Du CtuuUu, who has recently i iyoo) 
published an account of his travels in fht Land of thr 
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Lttwj Sight, informs us i'p. 75) that although the am went below 
the horizon for sacral days in the Arctic regions, vet during the 
period “the Lapps could tell from the stars whether it was night 
Or day, for (hey Here accustomed to gauge time by the star? 
according to their height above the horizon, just as we do at 
liome with the sun and what the Lapps do now, must have 
been done by the oldest inhabitants of the c in rum* pub r regions 
It is* therefore, dear that the an cleat sacrifices of the Aryan race 
could not have gone to sleep after sacrificing for ten months Did 
they then sit idle with their hands folded when India was 
fighting for them with the powers of darkness? They per¬ 
formed their sacrifices for ten months with a view to help In- 
dra in bis war with Vila > and just at the time when India most 
needed the help of invigorating songs and Soma libations, are we 
to suppose tint these sacriltcers sat Idle, gave up the sacrifices 
and left Indra to fight with Vala alone arid single-handed ns l>esi 
as he could? The whole theory of sacrifices negatives such a 
supposition. Therefore, if the Arctic theory* is true, and if the 
ancestor of the Vfldic ftinhis ever lived in a region where the 
darkness of the night listed for several days, (a day being taken 
as a measure of time equal to 24 hours), we naturally expect to 
find a series of nightly Soma sacrifices performed during the 
period, to help the gods in their struggle with the demons of 
darkness; and, as .1 matter of fact, there are in the Vodie sacri¬ 
ficial literature, a number of sacrifices which, if we include the 
AiLril.'ra in it. extend from One to a hundred nights. The Mlmtt 
msakas and even the authors of the Bruhmanas, who knew little 
about the ancient Arctic.iiome, have converted these night-sac¬ 
rifices into day-sacrifices: but the explanation evidently appears 
to be invented at r> time when the true nature of the BAtri-iruiu* or 
/Wlo-i-atiftmi was forgotten, and it docs not, therefore, preclude as 
from interpreting these facts in a different way, I have already 
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stated above that if we accept the explanation of the Ml mi .*«>-« 
we cannot explain why the scries of the night-sacrifices should 
abruptly m l with the .to.niim or a htmdrcd flight?' sacrifice; 
isrt by the Arctic theory we can explain the fact siUtfaUarify 
by supposing that the duration of.thelong night in the ancient 
home varied from one night (of 24hotirs> to a hundred continuous 
nights ( of 2^00 hours ) according to latitude, onj that the 
hundred nightly Soma sacrifices corrcspomlal to the different 
durations of the night at different [daces in the ancient liome. 
Thus where the darkness lasted only for ten nights ( 240 hours) a 
Dtuh+ra sacrifice was performed, while where it lasted for too 
nights ( 2400 hours J a Sk*t a .r.it.T U sacrifice was necessary. There 
are no sacrifices after the Sb*t*.rMm because a hundred con. 
tinuous nights marked the maximum duration of darkness , T *- 
perienceJ by the ancient sacrifices or the race. We have wen 
that the legend of Aditi Indicates a period nf sevvn months 
amdtine ; join to it the Dawn and die Twilight of 30 days each, 
and there arc left three months, (or if wc rake the year to consist 
Of 565 (ttys, then n 5 days), for the duration of the fon; continuous 
night,—9 result which remarkably correspond* to the longest 
duration of thu night-sacrifices known fn the Valle literature. 
The Dawn marked the end of the long night, and con'd not, 
therefore, be included in the latter at least for sacrificial pur¬ 
poses. In fact separate sacrifices are enjoin* 1 for the Dawn in 
sacrificial works; am! wc may, therefore, safely exclude the 
tong Dawn from the jirovincc of the nightly sacrifices, and the 
same may be Mid of the period of the long even fog twilight. 
A hundred nights’ sacrifice thus marked the maximum dura- 
tiou of ilarkness during which Indra fought with Va]a and 
iivas strengthened by the Soma libations offered 10 him in this 
sacrifice. As there is no other theory to account for "the ex ist. 
«nce of the night-sacrifices, and {specially for their number, to 
wit, one hundred, these sacrifices may he safety taken to 
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Indicate the existence of an ancient year approximate!}' divided 
into seven months* sunshine, one months dawn, one months 
evening twilight and three months* tong continuous night. 

There are other considerations which point out to the same 
conclusion. In the post-Vedic literature we have a persistent 
tradition that Indra alone of dl gods b the master of a hundred 
sacrifices {«amt that as this attribute formed* so¬ 
lo say t the very essence of Indraship, he always jealously watch* 
ed all possible encroachments against it. But European scholars 
rdying open the fact that even Ssyan 1 prefers, except in a few 
places ( Ilf, 51* 2 X to interpret as applied to India in 

I he Pig^Veda, as meaning, not 1 the master of a htuidred sacri* 
tices, but 1 the lord of a hundred mights or powers/ have not 
only put aside the PurApic tradition* but declined to interpret the 
w^ord krrf* in the pig*Veda except in the seasc of ‘power, rajcfjjy, 
stejJX wisdom, or, generally speaking, the power of body or mind*. 
But if the above explanation of the origin of tht night-sacrifices 
is correct, wc must retrace our stepp* and acknowledge that 
the Purflnie trail[tion or legend is, after all, not Imilt tijjon s pure 
misunderstanding of tin- original meaning of the epithet *ha!u- 
krtfu as applied to Indm in the Vedic literature, I am aware of 
the fact that traditions in the post-Vedic literature are often found 
to have Uit a slender basis in the Vedas,bat in the present ease we 
have somethin*; more reliable and tangible to go upon. \V*e 
have a group, an isolated group of a hundred nightly Soma 
sacrifices, and as long as it stands unexplained in the Vedic 
sacrificial literature it would be unreasonable to decline to con¬ 
nect it with the Puri flic tradition of Indra's sole mastership of 
a lituidred sacrifices, especially whei in the light of the Arc¬ 
tic theory the two can be so well ami intelligibly connected. 
Tile hundred sacrifices, which are regarded as constituting the 
essence of Indraship in the Purfl ftefl, art- there said to be the 
Ashvamcdha sacrifices ; audit may, at the outset, he urged 
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that the i^f»IiT^* , ilfr‘rr sacrifice mentioned in tile sacrificial works- 
is not an Ashvomodha sacrifice. But tile distinction is neither 
important, nor material, The Ashvamedhn sacrifice i= a Soma 
sacrifice ami is described in the sac rifle ini works along with the 
night-tecrifiecs. ]fl the Tail tiny u Samhiti rVII f 2, ri,)a hundred 
offerings of food to be made In the Ashvnnredha sacrifice are 
meit totted, and the Taittirtya Brkltmaru ( 111 , 8 ,15,ljstates that 
PrajApofi obtained these offerings " during the night, " and con¬ 
sequently they arc called The- duration of the Arina* 

rnexlh;; sacrifice is again not fixed, inasmuch as it upon 

the return of the home, and in the Veda (I, 163,11 the sacri¬ 
ficial horse is identified with the son moving in waters. The re¬ 
turn w! tlie sacriiici.il horse may, I here fore, be taken to symbo¬ 
lise the return of the son after the long night, and a dose re¬ 
semblance between the Ashvamedha and the night-sacrifices, 
which were performed to enable India to light with Vain and 
rescue the dawn and the sun from his dutches, may thus be taken 
as established. At any rate, we need not be surprised if the Shot*- 
*Mr<t Soma sacrifice appears in the form of a hundred Ashva- 
medlia sacrifices in the Porinas. The tradition is substantially 
ih« same in either case, and when it can be so easily and natural* 
ly explained on the Arctic theory, it would not be reasonable to- 
set it aside, and hold that the writers of the PnrAaas created it 
by misinterpreting the word t occurring in the Vidas, 

We have scat that <Vdir,j-. as applied to lndm is in 
ttrpreted by Western '-cbolars, and in many places even by Sti- 
yah.i himself, as meaning the bid of a hundred powers- Sa¬ 
yan:! now and then (HI, 51, r, X. 103, 7 \ suggests or gives 
sin alternative explanation, and makes Indra * the master of a 
hundred sacrifices ■- but Western scholars have gone further 
and discarded all other explanations excepL the one noted 
above. It is, therefore; necessity to examine the morning of 
this epithet, as used in the (Kg.Veda, a little more closely ia 
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this place. If the word train in be interpreted to 

tncan i* might 1 or 1 power." the numeral which strictly 

denotes 1 a hundred/ will have to be taken as etjmvalsit to 
4 many T or flumcrous; inasmuch as no definite set of a hundred 
powers can be pointed out as specially bdaiying to fadr-i- That 
the word *Wu may be so interpreted is evident from the fact 
thttt adjectives, like ihcihunitLt fl, ICO* U! iUld ( I p I 02 r 

0; J jo, 8 }, ns applied to fndra iu the ftig-Voda, are found in 
Other places in the form of *njw$ia-uiiha (fU r Go, 7), and •itfa** 
d/i ( 1 ,53, a)* Again Indra's arrow is Once called *Aofa 4 rr*(fW 
and also iakr^ffla in the same v«BC (VUI, 77 P 7); while Soma 
is rej>te?vntoj as going in a hundred ways ^A^a-^ftnafi) i;n EX, 
86, eG s and a few hymns after it is said to be *afmr*-!fdii*au or 
going in a thousand ways ( IX, io6 t 5), Even the adjective 
Moii»-OTq7i3fli l which Sfiyana interprets as moaning * the master 
of a hundred sacrifices' in X t 103, 7, has its counterpart, if not 
in the ^g-Veda, at least in the Sam^Veda which readi? 
9 +hairn-mttnr/ti tat *t*hn*ra-in in t%-Vedn VI, 46, 3_ This 
shows thiit the Vedic Imrd^ ronsiderod §hat^ (n hundred) and 
*cl r±* (a thousand) as interchangeable numerals m some places; 
and if the numeral *h f tfu in *Ari/rt 4 r«iu had l*ccn of the same 
chwacter, we should naturally have met with a paraphrase 
of the epithet as saharra-kratv somewhere in the Vedic litera¬ 
ture. But although the epithet as applied to 

Indra h occurs about ?ixty times in the Big-Veda and several 
times in other Vedie work% nowhere do we find it para- 
phrased as ait* t which shews that the Vedic bards 

did rm fed tliemsdvci at liberty to ali*n or paraphrase it 
as they liked- The adjective um\t&-kr&tn is applied to Indcu 
in 1, ro2 p 6; but as ^nUta does not necessarily mean more 
than * one * hundred, 1 11 does not follow that on this account 
wc should give up the ordinary miming of *kdm in *hntn+ 
ircuu* If the word fcwu had nowhere been used in the Rig. Veda 
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to denote a sacrifice, we may have been justified in interpreting 
thotit-hmit* in the way suggested by Western scliolars- Bui, 
as observed hy Dr. Hang, when Vasiditha prayed to Iiidm (VII, 
&, 3 : 6 ) " Carry, O India ! ou: sacrificial performance { W.ttn ) 
through, just as a father does to his sons, (by assisting them ). 
Teach us, O thou, who art invoked by many, that wc may, in 
this tuna (of the night), reach alive the (sphere of)light f;ye*i#),"* 
the prayer in all probability refers lo the sacrificial performance 
(W*») held for the purpose of enabling the sacrifices to safely 
reach the other end of the night, In fact, it refers to the diw* J/^i 
sacrifice and the Aitarcya Brthmaha (IV* lo) quotes and inter- 
prets it in the same way, SAyaaa, in Ins commentary on the 
Aitareya Biihmam, though not in the Big-Veda Bh**hya, also 
takes the same view; and as the .tU-nVra sacrifice is referred to 
expressly by its name in the Big-Veda (VII, 103,7) it is not at all 
unlikely that a verse referring to this Soma sacrifice should occur 
in other hymns. Hence if there are passages where kfaitt can be 
taken to mean ‘a sacrifice, 1 there is no reason why the epithet 
thota&raiu he not understood to mean 11 the master of a hundred 
sacrifices “ as suggested by the Fuisnic tradition. Another 
fact which favours this interpretation, Is that in the Big-Veda 
Indra U described as destroying go. 99 or loo fortresses or 

cities fjutrnftj of hi* enemies (I, i.jo f 7: It, iq, 6; VI, 31, 4; II, 
14. Oh Now ftn.i-ixjir.Vi, which means ‘the fortresses of the 
gods; has been t inter preled (O mem < days ■ j n thc descriplion 
of I he •fajta-ru.va sacrifice in the Tailtitrlya SanihtU VII, 

’ Snfl *’ r - Tl ™^ Ait - (IV, 1C), iw V..1 II, p, fH.wnltlin 

7 nma thpriwix I >t+ Hung think*. i\vtt ttm vi-m^ $L\p YI| f 

S*» 2<J> evidently to tho Ad-rUlt* f«mt, for which dmuion it 

**" » M likelihood cUKyasml hy VjMghfhll. Tin* vnr^ « ^ n 

m w film w 1 fmn air wfnry qqjn qnrft p*. 

t (I» Bhut.ni Rli&nknraV Ctasi, which .mya; »* ^qr^tlir 

*^riTTfst qffiRwqr F*<>"9tib 'wr 1 *raqr vmarir 

■nfntq. 1... 1 1 II qqi:’ qqqfrwqtfq T innri r J l ^t fq | 
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s, 5-4 : and if itrrfh means 1 days, * the jmrah (cities, for- 

tresses) of Shambiira may well be taken to mean ‘nights.* 
This view is confirmed by the statement in the Attarcya Brill* 
dijin.;, previously quoted, which says that the A suras found 
shelter with the night, or, in other words, the darkness of the 
night was, so to say, their fortress. India's destroying a hundred 
forts of Shambora is, therefore, equivalent to his fighting with 
the enemy for a hundred continuous nights, a period during 
which the ancient Kicrificers offered him Soma libations in 
order that he may be better prepared for tlie struggle with \ ala. 
The destruction of gg or too forts of the enemy, a group of a 
hundred nightly sacrifices, the nine am! ninety rivers (ttwMtrt) 
which India is described at crossing during his fight with A hi 
(I, 32, Tj||, and a hundred leather strops with which Kutsa is 
said to have bound down Indra to his sacrifice in the Tandyu 
Brihmanu IX. 2, 1% and from which he is invoked to free 
himself in Big. X, 3&, 5, are but fo many different kaleidoscopic 
views of the same idea which makes Indrn and Jndra alone the 
lord of a hundred sacrifices; and if we take all these together 
they undoubtedly point out to dm existence of a hundred conti¬ 
nuous nights in the ancient home of the ancestors of the Vodic 
people, In V, qS, 3. J ■ 1 hunttroF, moving in the abode of Indra, 
are said to turn and turn -jf the course of ordinary days when 
Indra strikes Vritia with his bolt f and I think we have here a 
distinct allusion cither to a hundred sacrifices performed or to 
a hundred continuesas nights required for securing a complete 
victory over the powers of darkness in the nether world, and 
which nights (or rather one long night of hundred days) may well 
be described as bfttilmitj/ uf and ixr 1 njiwji batl? the succession of 
ordinary days and nigh IS, insaniieh ss the long niglit immediately 
follows and precedes the period of sunshine in the Arctic regions. 

• v, 4 P, sit nfnrrfa^wtftfti 

nr* ttw ft * 11 
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But a far more striking corroboration of the above view is 
furnished hy certain presages in the Avista which describe the 
fight of Ttshtrya with the demon of draught called Ajmosha or 
1 the burner * in the Pars scriptures. In the pig-Veda the fight of 
Indm with Vritra {VfUr» 46 ryn) is often represented as 1 a struggle 
for waters’ {ty-^ryni. or as ‘the striving for cows’ (jpo- 
<Wri,or ' the striving for day' and Indm is said to have 

released the cows or water-, and brought oo Ihedsiwn or the sun 
ty killing Vfitra (I, st, A : O. ^ 3). Now India, as 
appears as Y«rtikrttghnn in the A vesta ; hut the fight for waters is 
theroin ascribed not to Verethraghna but to Tbhtrya, the star of 
rain. It is he, who knocks down Apoosha and lilwratea the. waters 
for the benefit of man f “ with the assistance of the winds, and the 
light that dwells in the waters." In short Tiditrya’s conquest 
over Apaoshn U an exact parallel of Jndm’a conquest over 
Vritra as dfserilvd in the Pig, Veda ; and as the legends are in- 
terpretod at present, they art -aid to refer to the breaking up of 
the clouds and the bringing on 0 f the mins on the earth, TLrIv 
I tya being supposed to be the star of rain. But this theory fails 
to account lor the (act bow the recover)' of the dawn and tin, 
rising of the sun, or the bringing on of light, were included 
amongst the efftets of India's victory over Vritra. It will be 
shown in the next chapter that the struggle for waters has very 
litUfi to do with rain, and that the fight for waters and the fight 
for light ate really synchronous, being two diffident versions of 
the same story. In short, both of these Icgcmis really represent 
the victory of the powers of light over darkness, Shi id 1 rf. *,r 
J the scorcher’ is one of tile names given to Imira’s enemy in 
the Kg-Vnli (|, 51, it). rtFid the result of the conflict between 
Indm and Shujhfla is the release of the waters, uswdl as the 
finding of the morning co«.-s (VIII, 96, 17}, and the winning of the 
sun (VI, an, 5). Apaosha b thus Shudinn under a different garb* 
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..uwi the only difference between the two legends is that while Indra 
is the chief actor in the one, Tishttva is the chief hero in the 
other. But this difference b immaterial iniismueh as the attributes 
<,f one deity arc often transferred, even in Pis'-Veda, to another. 
The A vestic legend of Tishtrya is, therefore, rightly understood 
}iy Zatfl scholars to be a reproduction of the Vedic legend of 
Inrlra and VritrrL* * Now. in the T 1 Yasht, Tishtrya is repre- 
stnted :is eventually overcoming Apaosha with the help of the 
Haoma sacrifice offered to Tishtrya by Alima Mazda (Yt. VIII, 
15-25). Tlte fight is carried on in the region of the waters, the 
sea Vount-Kasha, From which Tishtrya is described as rising up 
victorious after defeating Apoostia (Yt. VIII, 3a). Datva Apao- 
sh.i is again said to have assumed tire form or a dark horse, 
while Tishtrya is represented as opposing him in the form of u 
bright horse, hoof against lioof (Yt- VIII, iS), and eventually com* 
ins up victorious from out of lh. sea VottU'luriiii, like thcrsacri- 
JiciaJ horse rising from the waters in the pig-Vaht ( 1 ,163, r). 
But the passage most important for <mr purpose is the one in 
which Tishtrya informs Ahum Mazda as to what shook! be done 
in order to enable Tishtrya to overcome hts enemy and to appear 
before the faithful at the appointed time. ,l If men would wor¬ 
ship me," says Ttshlrva to Ahum Mazda, " with a sacrifice in 
which T were invoked by my own name, as they worship the 
other Yazatas with sacrifice in which they are invoked by their 
own names, then I should have come to the faithful at the appoin¬ 
ted Itme ; I sliotikl have come in the appointed time of joy beauti¬ 
ful immortal life, should it be one right, or two nights, or fifty, 
or a hundred rights,” (Yt, VIII, in. As Tishtrya appears before 
man after his tattle with Apoosha, the [hrase ‘’appointed 

._I - . -—------ 

* &M Donmfctmnris Tmm. Part n, (Yoh Ytill 

S, H. E. rUriwsJ, p. 9S. He rravtrfcs Unit Tahtryn'* legend a 
M/wdnwfrtJu of the old itonn-rnTtW 
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time ” signifies the time during ivbid) the battle is fought anti at 
the termination of which Tislitr/n. corn's to the faithful ; and 
the passage, therefore, means (l) that the “appointed time," when 
Tishtrya was to appear before man after lighting with Apnoahn, 
varied from one night to a hundred nights, and (31 that Tjshtrya 
required to be strengthened during the period by Haem a sacri¬ 
fices in which he was to tie invoked by his own name. We have 
seen above that a hundred nightly Soma sacrifices were offered to 
Indrahy the and oil Vedic Sacrifices to enable him to secure 
a victory over V ritm, :uui tint Indrn was the only deity to whom 
die libations were offered to these sacrifices, The legend of 
Tishtrya and Apnosha is, therefore, an exact reproduction of 
lndra's fight with Vritra or Vala ; and with this correspondence 
before US, we should fed no hesitation in accepting the view 
stated above regarding the origin of the Xhnia.rOtr a sacrifice. 
Neither Darmcstetcr nor Spiegel explains why the appointed 
time for the app t uicc of Tiahtryu is described as “one night, 
or two nights, or fifty, or a hundred night a," though both trans¬ 
late the original to th* iumu way, Tile legend also forms the 
subject of chapter VII of the Bnndahish, but them, too, we find no 
explanation ns to why the appointed time Is described as varying 
from one to a hundred nights, It is, Jiowevur, soggesttii by some 
that the appointed Lime may refer to tbt leases of tafca, B«t 
mias cannot be said to come aftir " one night, two nights, or fifty, 
or a hundred nights," and the latter expression would, therefore! 
be utterly inappropriate to their case; nor, as stated above, does 
Tuhtrya^ fight with Apaosha represent only a struggle for rato ( 
since we know that it is ti struggle for light as well. We have uhl 
seen that the existence of nighbsjcriliceS in the Vedic Btemtnre, 
extending over one, two, three, or ten, or a hundred nights, fodi- 
cates tbc long darimr* during which Indra fought with Villa - 
«ul Urn coincidence between this fact and the ■ appointed time/ 
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of Tislitrya cannot be regarded ;is accidenial. The legend? are 
Undoubtedly identical m character, and taking the one to tUns- 
tnue the other, the only conclusion Undue ible from them is that 
a hundred night? vi a? regarded to be the maximum duration or 
the tight between Indra and Vain, or Tislitrya and Apncsha, eo 
far as the ancestors of the indo-irnnian people were concerned, 
and that the .ten Voutti-Kasha, or the Ocean * encompassed with 
darkness/ as the Pig-Veda has it { II, iS ), was the scene of 
this batik between the towers ofUgld and darkness. We also 
Irani from them that the hero of the battle, whether he was 
Indra or Tight ry a, stood in need of help, derived from the per¬ 
formance of the sacrifice *pr i.nlUj afftrtd to him during the 
period; and that as a matter of fact such sacrifices were performed 
m ancient times. The word *)minJrrn<u does not Occur m the 
A vesta, but in the Aahi, Vashl (Yt. XVII. 56) “a-ram of hundred¬ 
fold energy {matthah* < r iioLirti!#'\ is spoken of; and considering 
the fori that in the Uaisram YashtfYt, MV,2j)*'a beautiful run, 
with horns bent round" is said to be one of the incarnations of 
Verathraghna, and that Indra is also described as appearing in 
the form of a ram in the pig-Veda 1 VDI, 2, 40 1, it is very 
probable that the phrase *tm<*hnh* refers to Vercthra- 

gbnn in the Ashi Yasht, and like the epithet thain-lr^,, the 
adjective §ai» 4 to.r.-iln means not "posessed of hundred powers," 
blit “the master of a hundred deeds or Sacrifice?." There is 
thus a very close correspondence between the Vedic and Lfie 
Avcstic ideas on this subject, and this iirengthau the conclusion 
that the night sacrifices in the Vedic literature had thdr origin 
in the existence of a long continuous night of varying durations 
tn the original home of the Vedic people. We can now also 
satisfactorily explain why Tishtrja is described (Yi. VIII, 36 , 
*ui* Spiegel's Trans,) as " bringing hither the circling years of 
men/' It is the Avestic pamllt ’1 of the Vedic story of the 
Dawn setting in motion *' the ages of men, or mAuuAl yugd” 

15 
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discussed in the last chapter, and fibers that when Ttthtiya's 
fight with Apatisha, or [ndm# war with Vala, was over, the new 
year commenced with (belong dawn* followed hy the months 
of sunshine varying from seven to eleven in number, according 
to the latitude of the pkce>* _ _ 

* Th* passage about TtofatrynV tfjmi^rLMirt with iS* y*w :>« 

tittum) by Mr. Mrharjlhkii Nt«h«rwnnji Eaka, N* jl, m hi# 
u 0ntW onto c4 Itoet months,* published in tbr> inJ 

Fo/iifrt* (p, 3B), and of which ha wm hind enPigh to rru1m»n 

■ejurat* eQpj, 

The (juAagH to tn thn Tir Y»bt|j 36 ;—‘2itiSjrtm ifrfrrm rnw 
n >?i &W^M»tt^A*ia«l#w j//i:nwkU(/^ yiw muftAyrA* 

Ahnrttfjk i ifcroftfr^Ato aHnrarfa pairtohtaAo #i*tiirafiAia r^iw*- 

■zhqrrUo iV:■ i yrhryj-jirA*! /laty*jh \-4 m xjutrn* 

UwdiizFkr*fMtha*k*ta Aitpfa ifonyhAw hmyterph bar<W,iti* Spir-g*l 
traiBlntPA it thttip ‘We * raise t hti *fcar Ttohttp, ih« 'hiring, i)n- 
wftfl h?r# th r nrctfi» ; ; yoir# p / mrw ,- Uatru^ tet'.-r t ikw ^d*v- 

ti Aurr■ Ji .* *n<i # Ayr A? *t'-' r+ with t h* Wunto lolltiwin£f t r 15 , j r = p .. 

nfeJ tftmdntew, M We ]mton Ttofrtryn, Ac*, wtn-Nt? rising 
1 * watched hy mr.n t who tfera on tlm fruit* -jC tW yrvt<% A-^rding 
to Dwtur Eraehji Mettojiram (nei- Vito IVrtAf &t mfani\ the menirtag 
*if th^ wMe jaamgraph, in which this f-cuufai^i ®wew t to:—'*W o 
prato* Ttobtryn, A:j\ who tmketh th* jmt mutoi* m with 

the not io«* vi the Jiftuntainftm anil the iwiuiKk* Ho ri*r-tli ntuk i* 
vtothlu towards ibe regkms whnre thereto BO tOrrect rtilctilMkituf 
th* 

L+uv wrkjitfver th* daihtnlti^ <-.f bfiryrntjkt.iun nuty U« T non thing 
■-1 ■ 1 ji m u- hv ijhimi altar frijsn thto Pis., diat Ttohtrva wuw \hn 

«t*r i*jr which t.hw yitir wr m rt^ki nv'iiy In thi< Hr Y;i>ht ^Vp, siirLotos 
o| wnternr« i^ifl to lew m r.hfp riling 1 4 Tishtrya, who in 16 to 
d^ritwd ^ *iu Lug ling Id# ahap with light, o T hs#A- irtg in light; § Uh 
All Lh»^^ infiidents enn Ue mtinfoctocily ^ItuemhI j{ wn pui^« i^ 

Aftfi 1 Ttohtrynto fight with Apft*H hating kr loo night* n* ill* 
i. n-^r* tis^ 1 lufrinl wWfs, which ciJinunmiettAd tim,% 1 - r, to the unis Aiul 
idn-r lnwftily UkUto (sf* Furavrj-dlti Yi^ht 5 S^r?B) aiuI which by 
Btlll it etft^cinnt ihinxig tlwi vSmn p wfrrc *et tn iu^-n n 

nhrng tbf- i*th iitfyfo Ly l^tnging onwlth tlifini vki li K ht uf 

tto- van nw thn^ ^oinn^iiicing t\& uwv yr^r aCt*r tin- hmuj winter? 
ni^h 1 . in LlhP Affi-ic: Tt?giirfiL The nhcalUlMHaii clttnu^fr the irfttin,, 
wnt.^nv T.hn c<j; 3 u tiAfA-V fiiirtiT of ihfr nt w JW ? Olvl thu wimiX% ol hj-la 

afEm Tiflhirynto fi^hs wkh Apa^ks mn iw oiphnned onfy in thto way 
nfiri ni.t hf inafcin^ tk tcgneni r*-fvr Id tks rain; ,^« T . ihc 
ekm nboat Svatm 1 m difl non, «bdfrtc»r^ Thp IWikn 
or Iho Eul Y for, which Ttobtryi* to "nicl 00 kmh nrniudur, to u n Lhb 
thetry, tt# w«rtoane itork Arctic niglfu 
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In the light of what has been stated above, we can now 
better understand the original nature end meaning of the AtU 
sacrifice. It is a nightly sacrifice, [tcrformcj during the 
night, even at present, and the Mrmattisakas have not succeeded 
ht converting it into a day-sacrifice, So far it is all right; but the 
question is why should the sacrifice be called Jjt-ittm ? The pre¬ 
fix «fi {corresponding with Latin (ran* } ordinarily denotes Some, 
thing beyond, * * something on the ether side, or at the other end,' 
ami not * something jservading, extending, or spreading through 
the wltole extent of anything. 1 Even SAyana in bis commentary 
on Vlt, tojt, 7, tile only place where the word Ah-niira occurs in 
the (tig-Vcdn, explains it to mean * that which is jsist or beyond 
the night' I rignm .uM/y,t variate i/.i uii/<irrah-), and RudrmJntta 
in his Commentary on the Apaslambn Shmuta jSHtta (XIV, j, ij, 
gives the same explanation. The AH.rikta, therefore, denotes a 
vrn«a-«edur«rf sacrifice, that is, performed at either end of the 
night. Now according to the Aitareya Brahman,? f IV, g J, the 
sacrifice is performed for the purpose of driving out the 
Asuras from the darkness of night; and the Tilftiya Brahman* 
i I. 4*5 >tdls us that Praripoti, who first perceived the Sacri¬ 
fice, created from it the twin of tiny and night ( n^n~r<kr< }, [t 
follows from this that the .Uk~rfitrtt was performed at the close 
or such night as gave rise to the ordinary d.iys and rights, or, in 
other words, the regular succession of days and nights follow¬ 
ed its perform ance_ This can only foe the case if we supfKjse 
that the Mt.r'Urt* w as performed -it the emi of a Jong continu¬ 
ous night in region* where such night occurraL With 1 1$ 
in the temperate or the tropical zone, ordinary days and nights 
r^Lirly succeed earfi otlnsr throughout the year without any 
break, mid it is meaningless if not almird, to speak of the cycle 
of day and night t ns produced from a particular night in the 
year* Again* on the theory of a daily struggle between light 
and darkness the A Auras must be turned out of darkness evciy 
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night, and strictly speaking the performance ol die AH-tdir* is 
necessary on everyone of the 360 nights of the But as a 

maucf of fact the drurdfra is performed only at the beginning 
and the end of the ..Wfm ; and even then the regular f^flm is 
said to commence Ou the ChaUirvtmsha and ctosx. on the Malu- 
Yrataday, and not on the concluding Atiriitra day. It seem*, 
therefore, that the performance oflhc was not originally 

irilmded to drive away the Asuras from only i he first of jSo 
nights over which the Softr* now extends. For in that case* 
there is no reason why the Asuraswere not retired to be expelled 
from every' one of the 360 nights- It follows, therefore, that the 
AH-<dtr*i or the transaioctlima] sacrifice refers to some night 
not included in the regular nights of the tfaptfin-ayrilum, h js 
true that the Jri-rdtrw is performed at the U-^muhig and the end 
of every' NoW^o, and in one sense it is, therefore, a troi^-antirA or 
sacrifice, But Hint doc? not acootmt for the name 
At%.ri*iYn t os the Saitr^ fe not held during flight We must, 
therefore, hold that the two Atut&rm wern originally performed 
not at the thinning and the end of a $a&tr& 9 but at the begin* 
niiPg and the end of a ntgAj, which oceured or intervened between 
the last and the first day of die .?dJnvi. When this night 
ended with an Ati-r<ur^ the ilfmI $tittru began : and as- 
the sun was above die horizon during the fierfod producing the 
regular succession of days and nights, no -U\^fU ra needed 
during She SMra^ for, as stated in the Tantjya 
the object of the Atur&m wan gained But the Va closed 
with the long night, and the Ati nifra had, therefore, again 
to be performed at the end of the Stiiitn to drive the A sums 
from thb night 1 tiave shown before that we have direct 
and reliable authority la the Taittirfya Saiziitlt& to "hold ihwt 
the ^ar/lfliMiyrtfintNr w.is once completed in tea months or 
joq days, and it was, therefore, appropriately dosed with and bt. 
traduced by an Mi-rtitw u . Hie word dtit-t4tra is thus raUcrudty 
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explained, for the sacrifice was performed at the banning and 
ihe dose of the bng night and, was therefore^ adequately called 
a rrtins-noctumal sacrifice. Between these two Jlvr#™ came 
all the nigbt-^crifices mentioned Jiliove* offered exclusively to 
Jrtdra- The old Gar A of ten or Jess than ten months, 
the dti-vitora or the tran^nactiimflf the &tVrUn-&i'*s and 
*otfr«w, or nightly Soma sacrifices of t\vo h three, &c. t up to a 
hundred continuous tiiglifr* duration, and lastly the AtUtitr^ to 
be again fcllowod hy the G^rd^vja^cmj thus formed the com¬ 
plete yearly round of sacrifices performed by the primeval ances¬ 
tors of the Vedic people ; and each of these sacrifices had ori¬ 
ginally the same place in the yearly round as h indicated 
by the root-m earing oF its name;" But when the year of tm 
months was converted into one of twelve to suit the altered 
conditions of the new home, the ^*< 4 ^ tw expanded into 
n performance of Jfio dajs, and the elastic naiure of the greater 
portion of the perform an re, as pointed out above, permitted the 
change to be easily carried out. But though the annual Soltra 
expanded in this wwy* encroaching upon the nights sacrifices of 
the long night, which were no longer needed, the dtf-rrifru wa* 
retained ns un introductory sacrifice and was incorporated in 
the ceremonies of the itself Thus the two Ati-r&rt 

sacrifices, which were originally performed , 05 shown by the 
etymology, at the two termini of the long night* came to be 
converted intu the introductory and conehkimg sacrifices of 
the annual ; and If the word had not been 

retained* we could not have got any clue to reveal to us 

■ Th* t\m* v -ittEigranl to thn ji|i|t^rs k*\ hnva 

\&on knewn to riir* Stmtn SiHim* *>r in tin- TJtty&j&ini SlwmtU 

Satw vtn, ic s w»faw f ttFwN *nriri 

1 * 

moaning tfaat 11 Ah or ibo yw framd focrilicial stoilcm) In the 
ikniw AiliOtthl lm jimvlwisHd tJiTrins* fchei JWrMfttfrttj, 1 * "riikrctly Hlj™ing 
that tbo /AUc^f^rrrt# aun» at. tfo* tmdwf Ihfc ywly ititfrta. 
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ihti story* of its changing fortune. But the night-sacrifices, this 
fiAiri-krtiiii* or &JUri-*/iliraa t which were performed during the- 
long night between the two At*-rd. l r,ijs t were no longer needed 
anti their nature came to be soon misunderstood, until at Iasi the 
the Mimimsakss finally made room for them in the class of 
dally Soma sacrifices, partly under Ahimt> and [xirth under 
Sallra*, by means of the equation that rdin (night) is equal to 
tjw-rtiirr (day and night) in the sacrificial literature. How this 
change was carried out is a question beyond the scope of this 
book ; but 1 may here state that, itt my opinion, it was the 
authors of Brihma^as, or the BrahmavAdins who preceded them, 
that had to perform the difficult task of adapting the ancient 
sacrificial calesdat to the changed conditions of their new 
home, somewhat after the manner of Numa's reform of the 
ancient Roman calendar. Hie sacrifice was the main ritual 
of the V'edic religion, and naturally enough the priests must 
have tried to preserve as much of the old sacrificial system as 
they possibly could in adapting it to the new conditions. The 
task was by no means an easy one. and it»se that find fault 
with the Bruhmaaas as full of fanciful speculations must bear in 
mind the fact that an ancient and sacred system of sacrifices 
had to be adapted to new* conditions, by assigning plausible 
reasons for thesune, at a time when the true origin of the 
system was almost forgotten, The Br.thinan.iti could not have 
indulged in free speculations shout the origin of the rites and 
ceremonies mentioned by them, had die latter originate ! in their 
own time., or in days so near to them that the red tradition* 
about die origin of these ceremonies could be preserved intact. 
But s> Song as these eruditions were fresh, no esspUnatkoi wai 

probably needed; and when they become dim. thek pl;y; c had to 
be supplied by plausible reasons based on such tradition3 as were 
known at the time. This throws quite a new light on the nature 
and composition of the Urulimoa^; but as the discussion is not. 
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pertinent to the subject in hand, we cannot enter into it matt 
fdJy in this place- 

We have now reviewed the leading features of the system 
of Soma sacrifices ns described m the Vedic li!erattrrc f so far 
an our purpose is concerned* and seen that by the aid of the 
Arctic theory, some bird facts therein* which have been hither¬ 
to incomprehensible, cun he easily and naturally explained* 
A history of the whole sacrificial system from the point of view 
Indicated above is a work quite outside the pale of this book; 
but so far as we have examined the subject and especially the 
question about the Isolated group of a hundred nightly Soma 
sacrifices, I think, w e luve sufficient evidence therein to warrant 
us in holding that these sacrifices are a relic of the ancient limes 
whim the anchors of the Vedk pfbiS performed them with 
the object of helping In rim to fight with the power? of darkness. 
It hnft been already sliown in the first part of this chapter tlrnt 
the or tbn * Cows' walk/ like the Homan year, 

once Lasted cgily for ten months; and a series of suitable night- 
sacrificcs is a natural supplement to such sessions Both are 
relics of ancient times* and taken along with the evidence regard¬ 
ing the existence of a long dawn of thirty days and of the long 
day and night discussed in previous chapters* they conclusively 
establish the existence of an ancient home of the ancestors of the 
Vcdic people in the circunv-pokr region. The ssierlficial sessions 
of the Navagvus and the Dasliagvaft, the legeid of 01ighiitainas 
graving old in the tenth month, the tradition about the ancient 
year of five seasons, or the yoking of seven or ten horses to the 
chariot of the sun, all go to strengthen the sunt view 1 : and the 
Avestic pasiges regarding the dtiraiion of Tishtrya*s fight with 
Apaosba, |he Puri^k tradition about Indies being the master 
of a hundred sacrifices or the destroyer of a himdrcd cities, 
the existence of a series of one hundred nightly Soma sacn* 
ftecs, which, though obsolete tong since, could not have found 
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place in the sacrificial works, as unless they wen* 

ancient sacrifice* performed, as their name indicates, during 
night,—these and many other minor facts noticed i^fore, further 
corroborate, if corral® rat ton fie needed, our theory regarding 
the anginal home nf the Aryans near the north Pole. It m ist, 
howcftT, he stated here that I do not wish to imply in any way 
that the numerous sacrificial details found in the four Vatic 
literature were i„ vogue or were known in these rament times 
On the contrary I am praparad to believe that in aj] pral«ihilily 
these ancient sacrifices were very simple in character. The 
aadeai priests pwkiUy went on Sacrificing from day to day, 
and afterwards from night tonight, without any idea that the 
system was capable of giving rise to varies rigid tom*] 

Tl» aeriliM «>, tht only dal of lioir rd«a; m) howsoever 
simple such sacrifices might have been i n aflcimt t im« J( 
almost a matter cf duty, ai least with the pr ics t s . to perfoiTn 
them every day. It was also a means, as remarked by me 
where, to keep up the calendar in ancient i, lnfLS M thc v ' 

rwmd of sacrtlices ebsely folJmvefl the cottrae of the sin. j t £ 
from this latter point of view that the ancient sacrificial «ystei^ 
is important for historical or antiquarian pBtpbtia^ and I have 
examined it above b the same ligj.t. This examination, h wi |J 
lie setm, has resulted in the discovery of a number of facts which 
lead us directly to, and can 1® satisfactorily explained OTliy bv 
the theory of the original Arctic home; and when mi r . owcI.umm 
arc thus supported by the hymns of the ftg-Y&Ja 0 „ ^ 
hand, and the sacrificial literature an the other, i think weneed 
lunftr no doubt about their correctness. 


CHAPTER IX. 

VB15IC MVTUS—TiJE CAi'TIVE WATERS. 

Dirert evidence for the Arctic theory Slimmed Up—Different na¬ 
ture of the mythological evidence —Schools of mythological 
interpretation—The naturalistic or the Saimkta school—Its 
theories —The Down theory and the myths explained by it 
■—The Storm theory, Indm and Vritra —The Vernal theory, 
the AAvitta’ exploits —Vritira's legend usually explained by 
the Storm theory —Simultaneous effects of Jndra’s conquest 
over Vritra —The release of waters, the release of cows, the 
recovery of the dawn and the production of the nun —Vodic 
authorities in support of their simultaneous character 
—Passages relating to the place and time of the conflict 
—The simultaneous nature left unexplained by the Dawn or 
the Storm theory—Battle not fought in the atmosphere above, 
as implied by the Storm theory —Nor in the rainy season 
—Misinterpretation of word* like jv»r<^i ( yiW, v to', &c. 
—The Storm theory inadequate in every respect—New ex¬ 
planation necessary —The real nature of waters explained— 
They are aerial or celestial waters, and not the waters of rain 
—Vodfc bards knew of a region * below* the three earths' 
—The contrary view of Wallis refuted ■—-The real meaning of 
rojtm, A’tr-nti, orff/kiu and *amu«fram explained—Cosmic circu- 
1st ion of aerial waters—Nether world, the home of aerial 
waters—A vest ie passages describing the circulation of waters 
cited and explained —Sarasvalt and Ardvi Sura Anahif.i are 
celestial rivers —Tlic source of all plants and rain —The real 
nature of Vritra's fight — Simultaneous release of water? nnd 
light is intelligible, if Ixith have the same source —Both 
stopped by Vritrn's encorn passing the w iters m the lower 
world —The closing of the npenures in the mountains 
t;nrun the horizon —The movement of the waters and 
the Sun co-reiaied —Express passages from the A vest a to 
that effect —The sun stopping for a Jong time in waters 
—Avestir passages in support thereof—Its effect on the 
disposal of corpses—Darkness synchronous with the cessation 
of the flow of waters in winter —Its long duration —Cosmic 
Circulation of waters in other mythologies —Expres 
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tests showing that the fight with Vritra was annual and fought 
in winter —Inraplkahtc accept On the Arctic theory- —The 
exact date of India's fight .with Vritra preserved in the fttg- 
Vfda —The rcnl meaning of c Aif tvlni pitAyrtra rWaJi cxpliiiDeil 
—Shambara found on the 401 h day of SW«I-Denotes the 

commencement of the tong night—Vedic passages Viewing 

SAncod to be the last season of sunshine —Paleographies! 
evidence for reckoning time by season f— Similar reckoning in 
the Avesta —too autumnal forts of Vritra and the killing of 
th e watery don on with jc e explained —The seven rivers 
released by India —Cannot be terrestrial, nor the rivers of 
the Panjaiib —'The interpretation or Western scholars tx 
a mim'd and rejected —The connection between the seven 
rivers and the seven suns pointed out—The origin of the 
phrase //*/** Ain-fu m the Avesta. — Probably a transference 
of an old mythological name to a place in the new home— 
V rttra s legend Arctic tn origin—Captive waters represent 
the yearly struggle between light and the darkness in the 
ancient Arctic home. 

We have now examined most of lire Vet lie passages, which 
directly show that the polar or the Cimmi.Polar characteristic*, 
determined in the third chapter, were known, by tradition, #o 
thft Vedic batfa We started with the tradition about the night 
of the gods, or a day and a night of six months each, and toad 
that it could be traced back to the Indc- Iranian, il not lo the 
Indo-Germanic, period- A (dose examination of the dawn-hymns 
in the Pig-Veda next disclosed the fact that Ufims, or the deity 
presiding over the dawn, is often addressed in the {dural nhm. 
ber in the Vedic hymns, and that this could be accounted for 
only on the supposition that the Vedic dawns were a closely 
connected band of many (fawns. — a supposition, which 
was found to be fully borne out by express (osstgtls in the 
Vedic literature, stating, In unambiguous terms, \hai the 
V«lic fawns were 30 h number, and that in ancient Units 
a period of several days elapsed between the nrsi appearance 
of light on the boriroti and lilt rising of the sun. We 
have ako found that the dawn is expressly described la the 
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Big-Veda as moving round like a wheel, a cliaracteristtc, which is 
true only in tbe case of the Polar dawn. These facts suffici¬ 
ently prove the acquaintance of the Vedic bards with the 
physical phenomena, witnessable only in the Arctic regions. 
But to make the matter more certain, I have, in the last three 
chapters, quoted and discussed Vedic passages, which go to 
prove that the bog Arctic nights and the corresponding long 
days of varying duration, as well as a year often months or 
five seasons, were equally known to the poeisof tbe jlig-\eda. 
An examination of the ancient sacrificial system and especially 
of the annual SaUr** and nlght-sacrificea, further showed that in 
old time yearly sacrificial sessions did not last for twelve months 
as at present, but were completed in nine or ten months; and 
the hundred mght-ocarifices were, at that time, really performed 
as their name indicates, during the darkness of the lung night. 
The legends of Dlrghatimas and Adit is son?, and the tradition 
about tin* sacrificial session* of the NavagvaS anil the DasLuig- 
vas also pointed to tho same conclusion. Out cast does not, 
therefore, depend on an isolated fact here and an isolated fact 
there. \ V « have seen that tin- half y air-lo ng day and night, the 
long dawn with its revolving splendours, the bog continuous 
night matched by the corresponding long day and associated 
with a succession of ordinary days and nights of varying lengths, 
and the total animal period of sunshine of less than twelve 
months arc the principal peculiar characteristics of the 
Polar or the Gircum-Polar calendar; and when express pas¬ 
sages are found to the Vedas the oldest record of early Aryan 
Thought* and sentiments, showing that each and every one of 
these characteristics was known to the Vedic bards, who 
themselves lived in a region where the year was made up of 
throe hundred and sl«y or three hundred ;uid sixty five days, 
one is irresistibly l«d to the conclusion that the poets of the 
ftig-Veto must have known these facts by tradition and that 
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their ancestors must have lived in regions where such pheno¬ 
mena were possible. It is not to be expected that the evidence 
on each and every one of these points will be equally conclusive, 
e^eeially as we are dealing with facts which existed thousands 
of years ago But if we bear in mind that the facts arc astrono¬ 
mically connected m such a way that if one of them is firmly 
established all the others follow from it as a matter of course, 
the cumulative effect of the evidence djscroscd in the previous 
Chapters cannot fail to be convincing. It is true that many of 
the passages, quoted In support of the Arctic theory, are inter¬ 
preted, in the way ] have done, for the first time; but I have 
already pointed out that this is due to the fact that the real key 
to the interpretation of these passages was discovered only du¬ 
ring the last 30 or 40 years. Yaska and Sayana knew nothing 
definite about the circum-polur or the Arctic regions, and when 
a Vedic passage was found not to yield a sense intelligible to 
them, they either contented 11 sent selves with hardy explaining 
the verbal texture of the passage, or distorted it to suit their 
wn ideas. Western scholars have corrected some of these 
mistakes, bur as the possibility of an Arctic home tn pre-glacial 
limis was not admitted 30 or 40 years back, the most explicit 
references, whether in the A vesta or the flig-VedA, to a primeval 
Iwme in the extreme norrh, have been either altogether ignored, 
or somehow Or other explained away, even by Western scholars- 
Many or the passages cited Ivy me fall under Lbis cUrns; but I 
trust that if my interpretations are examined without any bias 
and in the light of the latest scientific researches, they will be 
found to be far more natural and simple than those in vogue 
at present- In some caffes no new interpretations were, how¬ 
ever, necessary. The passages have been correc;ly intripret. 
cd; frtt in the absence of the tree key to their meaning, their 
teal import was either altogether missed, or but imperfectly 
understood In Such casts I have had to exhibit the passages 
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in their true Sight or colours, giving in each case, my reasons 
for ilaing the Fame. This has sometimes tendered it necessary 
n> introduce certain topics not directly relevant to the question 
in hand: but on the whole, I think, it will be found that [have, 
as far ns rossible, tried to con hoc myself to the discussion of the 
direct evtdoice bearing on the points in issue, -and have exami¬ 
ned it according to the strict method or historic or scitanilic 
investigation, I did not start with any preconceived notion in 
favour of the Arctic theory , nay, 1 regarded it as highly impro¬ 
bable at first; but the accumulating evidence in its support 
eventually forced me to accept it, and, in ill probability, the 
evidence ci t ed in the previous chapters, will, I think, produce - 
the same impression on the reader's mind. 

But the evidence, which 1 am now going to cite in support 
or the Arctic theory, is of a different ehtuac ter. If the ances- 
tots of the Vedic bards ever lived near the North Pole, the 
cosmicil or the meteorological conditions of the place could, 
not have failed to influence the mj timing} of these people;, 
and if oil! theory is true, a careful examination of the Vedic 
myths ought to disclose facts, which cannot b* accounted for 
by any other theory. The probative value of such evidence 
will manifestly be inferior to Hint of the direct evidence pre¬ 
viously cited, for myths and legends are variously explained 
by different scholars. Thus Yjtska mentions three or four dif¬ 
ferent schools of interpretation, each of which tries to ex¬ 
plain the nature and character of the Vedie deities m a. 
differ tan way* One of these schools would have us lidieve that 
many of the deities were real historical personages, who were 
subsequently apotheosized for their supernatural virtues or «s- 
plo 1 1 ' Othar theologians divide the deities into R*r*>*4**<f 
f.ii or those that have been raised to the divine tank hy thar 
own teefe, oiul jljiWrttf* or those that were divine by birth; 
while the Nairuktas (or the etymologists) maintain that the 
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Vedic deities represent certain cestui cal and physical phvno- 
mens such as the Appearance of the dawn or the breaking irpof the 
storm-clouds by the lightning. The Adhyatmitas. on the other 
hand, try to explain certain Vedic pareages in their own philoso¬ 
phical way; and there are others, who endeavour to ex plain 
Vedic myths in other different ways. But this is not the plac e 
where the relative merit* of these different schools can bedis- 
<uaed or examined- I only wjsh to point out that those, who 
explain the Vedk myths on the supposition that they ^present, 
directly or allegorically, ethical, historical or philosophical facts, 
are not likely to accept any inference based upon the theoiy’ 
which interprets the Vedic myths as referring to certain cwmt- 
cal and physical phenomena. Jt was for this rcaaan that I 
reserved the discussion of the mythological evidence for const* 
dotati on in a separate chapter, after all the evidence directly 
bearing on the subject bu been examined. The evidence, 
which proves the existence of a long continuous daw n, or a long 
continuous day or night, is not affected by the different Theories 
regarding the interpretation of the Vedic myths, and may, 
therefore, be termed, what the lawyers call, dinar, but in the 
ease of the mythological evidence tally those, w ho accept the 
Nuimkta method of interpretation, will admit the Validity of any 
inference based ujfoti the consideration of These myths. |j is true 
that the Nainikla school of interpretation dates from omtent 
times, and that modem scholars Itive accepted the method 
almost without reserve, though they might differ fro™ the 
ancient Kainiktu, like Vista, in the dttaU* of the explanation 
suggested by them, But still when a new theory is to be 
established, I thought it safer to separate the mythological 
from the direct evidence bearing upon the points at issue, cTen 

when the two lines or investigation seemed to converge towards 
thxt samis point- 

Now it has been recorded by Yflska that the Noiruktas 
-uiplain most of the Vedic legends on the theory that they 
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- iiprcsejit dthct the daily triumph oflight over darkness, or the 
. ompnst of the 5torm-R0d over the dark clouds that imprison 
the fertilising water? and the light of the sm. Thus when the 
Ashvinsare said to hnve rescued a quail l? of riM) from 1 he jaws 
of a wolf, "Yaska interprets the legend to mean the release and 
bringing out of the dawn or light from the darkness of the night 
i Sir. V, zi j. His explanation of th'- character of Vfitra is 
knottier instance iti point. Speaking of the nutrtre of the demon, 
he thus refers (Mir. [ 1 ,16) to the Ojiinton&ol the different schools, 
“Who was VritTu? 'A cloud.’ say the Sainitias: * an Amt*, 
*oq ofTvftjhtfi,* say the Aiiihagbas. The fall of rain arises 
from the mingling oT the waters mud of light- This is figuratively 
depicted as a conflict. The hymns and the BfltbmmjMs describe 
Vritnt as a serpent, By the expansion of his body, he blocked 
up the streams. When lie was destroyed the waters flowed 
forth,”* The Storm and the Pawn theories thus formed the 
basis of the Naii'ukt.i school of interjiretation, and though 
Western sc ho Lira have improved upon it. ye* the credit of 
wiggesiirg this method of interpretation will always rest with 
the ancient Nnintkttis, who, as observed bv Prof, Mas Muller, 
had carefully thought out the true character of the \ oJic 
god? several ceiWffe before the Christian era. Thus the 
legend of PnjAputi loving his own daughter is explained 
■n the Aitnrcya BrAhmana as referring to the uin naming 
after the dawn or the heaven above (Ait- Br. Ill, 33 J; 
while Kum&rBa extends this theory to the case of India and 
AhaJyi, which according to him represent the sun and the 
night. Bm though the Nairuktas fully accepted the theory, 
which ex plained the Vedic myths as representing cosmical and 
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physical phenomena, yet as their knowledge of die physical 
world was very limited in those days, they wore not able to 
explain every % edit myth or legend by this method, For 
example, on! of the various legends about the Ashvios Yiska 
conld explain only one by the Dawn theory, namely, that of the 
rjiiail being rescued from the jams of the wolf. This defect has 
now been partially removed by Weslem ^hobrs, wbo,l tvitig 
in the mere northern regions are familiar with the decay in the 
power of the son during the cold season, or the eventual triumph 
of spring over winter, or the restoration of the decayed powers of 
the sun in summer. This phenomenon has, therefore, been used 
by them to explain die origin of certain Vtdic myths, which 
have been left unexplained either by the Dawn or 1 he Storm 
theory . ITptO now, we have, thus, three theories for explaining 
the Vahe myths according to tbc^mkta^hoo) of interpret.!- 
tron ; and it is necessary to describe them briefly before we 
proceed to show how they foil to account for all the incidents 
in the myths and legtmds to which they are applied. 

According to the Dawn theory, "thewhole theogony and 
philosophy of the ancient world is centered in the Dawn, the 
mother of the bright gods, of the sun in his various aspect* 
o the mom, the day, the spring; faersdf the brilliant image 
and vtsage of immortality.- P^f. Max UuU w , m hts /X- 

;A * UJ £m S*W*, further remarks' that the 

dawn, Which to «s is a merely beautiful sight, waste the early 
gazers and thinkers the problem of alt the problems, u W L 
the unknown land from whence rose every day those bright hut 
blems of divine powers, which left in the mind of man the first 
impression and intimation of another world, of power abov- 
of order and wisdom. Wit* we simply call tl« ^ * 
brotight before their eyes every day the riddle of all riddles, the 
riddle of existence. The days uf their life sprang From that dark 
* S™ 1^'Krei tin tl» Sow * Uagugo, V«l. II, M5, ff. 
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: ^ which every mnnung denied instinct with light and life-” 

And again 11 a new fife flashed up every morning before thdr 
eyes, wtd the Fresh breezes of the d*wn reached them like 
greetings waftod across the golden threshold of the sky front 
the distant lands beyond the mountains, beyond the clouds, bo 
yemd the dawn, beyond "the immortal sea which broughtns 
hither/ The Awn seemed to them to open golds* gates for the 


=un to ftiss in triumph, and while those gates were open their 
eyes and their minds strove in their childish way to pierce be¬ 
yond the finite world. That silent aspect awajwrad in the 
human mind the conception of the Infinite, the Immortal, the 
Divine, and the names of dawn became naturally the names 
of higher powers,'' This is manifestly mom poetic than real' 
But the learned Professor explains many Vcdic myths on the 
theory Um.t they are ail Dawn-stories in different garbs- Tims 
if Sarrvnytj. who had twins from Vivnsvat, ran off from him 
in the form of a mare, and he followed her in the Form of a 
hoot, it is nothing but a story of the Dawn disappearing at 
the approach of the Sun and producing the pair of day and 
night. The legend of Sttryils marriage with Soma f and of 
VfifhakApayl, whose oxen (the momkig vapours) were swallow, 
ed by Indra, or of Adit i giving birth to the Adilyas are again 
said to be the stories of the Dawn under different aspects 


SatiimA, crossing the waters to find out the cows stolen by Paftis, 
is similarly the Dawn bringing with her the rays of the morn- 
mg, and when frvsshi says that she h gone away and 
^hirilravas raTls turn self Vasifftftm or the brightest * d is the 
same Dawn flying away from the embrace of ihe - ' [xn ’ 

Indian, the Dasvti is wpposed to been evciythOG to 

the anient people. - #"*** of ^ H,ds ar * 

In this wav. «*til « last the monotonous chapter o{ these 
stories led the P mfes»r It. ask to Ithe ques¬ 

tion, “la everything the tto** ? Is everything Sw * “ 
aquation, which he answer* by infonmng us that SO fares 

jti 
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hifi researches were concerned they had led him again and 
again to the Dawn and 1 he Sun as I he chief hmdai of the 
myths of the Aryan nee. The dawn here referred to is the 
daily dawn as we see it in the tropical or the temperate jsotie, 
or, mother words, it :s the daily conquest of light over dark¬ 
ness that is here represented as filling the minds of the 
ancient bards with such awe and fear as to give rise to a variety 
of myths- It may he easily perceived lww this theory will 
be affected by the discovery that Ujhas,or the goddess of the 
dawn in the pig-Veda, dues not represent the evanescent dawn 
or the tropics, but is really the long continuous dawn of the 
Polar or the Circum-Polar regions. If the Arctic theory is 
Once established, many of these mythological explanations will 
have tobe entirely re-written. But the task cannot be under¬ 
taken in a work which U devoted solely to the examination of 
the evidence in support of that theory. 

The Storm theory was originally put forward by the Indian 
Naimktas as a supplement to the Dawn theory, m order to ac¬ 
count for myths to which the latter was obviously inapplicable. 
The chief legend explained on this theory is that of Indra and 
Vjura, and the explanation fans been accepted almost without 
reserve by all Western scholars. The word Indra is said to bo 
derived from the same root which yielded imfa, that is, the 
rain drop ; and! Vritta is one, who cover* or encompasses (*fi, 
to cover) the waters of the rain-cloud- The two names; being 
thus Explained, evert 1 thing else was made so harmonise with 
the Storm theory by distorting the phrases, if ihc same could 
not be naturally interpreted in conformity therewith. Thus 
when Indra strikes ^virrain ft, c,, a mountain) and delivers 
ihe rivets therefrom, the Nairaktas understood pvttwa to be 
a storm-cloud and the rivers to he the streams or rain. Indra 1 * 
wielding the thunderbolt has been similarly interpreted to 
mean that he was the god of the thunderstorm, and thunder¬ 
storm implied rain as a matter of course. If the Manila 
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helper} Indra in the battle, it was easily explained by the Storm 
theory, because a thunderstorm or rain was always accom panted 
by stormy weather. Hut a more difficult point m the legend, 
which required explanation, war the bemmitig in or the captiva¬ 
ting of (he water* by Vritra or Ahi. In the case of waters in the 
clouds it was easy to imagine that they were kept captive in the 
cloud by tin- demon of drought. But the Pig-Veda oft mi speaks 
of jiWAit* or streams being released by the slaughter of Vritra ; 
*un! if the streams or rivers really represented, as conceived liy 
the advocate, 1 : of this theory, the rivers of the I’anjaub, it was 
tmihar difficult to understand how they could be described a? lie- 
ing hemmed in or kept captive by Vritra. But the ingenuity of 
Vedic scholars was quite equal to the occasion, and it was sug¬ 
gested that, as the rivers in India often entirely dried up in sum¬ 
mer, the god of the rainy season, who called them back to life, 
could be rightlv dt^crib&l as releasing them (ran the grasp of 
Viitm. Tim Indian Naimktas do not appear lo have extended 
the theory any further. But in the hands of German mytholo 
gum the Storm theory became almost a rival to the Dawn 
theory ; and stories, like that of Saiifiyu, have been explained 
by them as referring to tbe movements of dark storm-clouds 
hovering in the sky. ' Clouds, storms, mins, lightning and 
thunder," observes Prof- Kuhn, “was lhe spectacles that 
above all others impressed the imagination or the early Aryans 
and busied it most in finding terrestrial objects to compare with 
their ever-vary ing aspects. The beholders were at home On 
the earth, and the things on the earth were comjnri lively 
familiar to them p even the coming and going of the celestial 
luminaries might often be regarded by them with more com* 
posufc, because of their regularity J hut they could never sur¬ 
cease to frel the liveliest interest in those wonderful meteoric 
Changes, so hwlss and mysterious in their visitations, which 
wrought such immediate and palpable effects for good or ill 
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upon the lives and fortunes of the beholders,'" For this rea- 
son Prof. Kulm thinks that these meteorological phenomena are 
the principal ground-work of all Indo-European mythologies 
and superstitions; and in accordance with this creed Prof. 
Roth explains Saranyu as the dark storm-cloud soaring in the 
space in the beginning of all things and takes Vivas vat as 
representing the light of heavens. 

The third theory, like the first, is solar in origin, and at¬ 
tempts to explain certain Yudin myths on the supposition that 
they represent the triumph of spring over snow and winter. 
Yaska anti other Indian Nutniktas lived in regions where the 
contrast between spring and winter was not so marked as in the 
countries still further north; and it was prohaldy for this reason 
that the Vernal theory was not put forward by thwn, !rt explain 
the Vedic mytiis, Prof, Max Muller has tried to explain most of 
the exploits of the Ashvins by this theory.t If the Ash vim re- 
siotcd Chyavftna to youth, if they protected Atri from the heat 
and darkness, if they rescued Yundanu from a pit where he wa? 
burial alive, or if they replaced the leg of VishpaU, which she 
had lost in battle, or restored to ^ijradivu his eye sight, it was 
fim|Jy the Sun-gol restored to hi? former gfory after the decay 
of his powers in winter- Its short the birth of the vernal Sun, bis 
fight againsi th«r army af winter, and his final victory at the 
beginning of the spring is, on this theory, the true key to the 
explanation of many myths where the Sun-god is represented 
as dying, decaying or undergoing some other affliction. As 
contrasted with the-Dawn theory the physical phcnomniia, here 
referred to, arc annual. But both are solar tjtoitii-i ,uid a* 
such may be* contrasted with the Storm theory which is 
meteorological in origin. 

* Srt> Mas Multar'i Dictum on fch* Science of Language VoL I| 

p. S65. 

t H«» Contribntiut* to the Stionw of Mythology, Vo!. II, 
pp. &T9-60fp 
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B«id«F these three theories, the Dawn, the Storm and the 
VcrtinJ. Mr. Nirayafta Aiyangar of Bangalore has recently at¬ 
tempted to explain a number of Vedic myths on the hypothesis 
that they refer to Orion and AUebamra. This may be called 
the Astral theory as distinguished from others. But all these theo¬ 
ries cannot be discussed in this place; nor Ls it necessary to do 
^ so far as our purpose is concerned. I wish only to show that 
in spite of the various theories started to explain the VaJic 
my tils, a number of incidents in several important Iqjuuls hive 
yet remained Unexplained ; and mythologists have cither ignored 
them altogether, or pushed them out of the way as insignificant 
or immaterial. If everything could be explained by the Dawn 
or tlic Storm theory, we may indeed hesitate to accept a new 
flurry for which there would then lie very little scope: lust when 
a number of facts, which have yet remained unexplained, are 
^-itisfactorily and appropriately accounted for only by the .Arctic 
theory, wc shall be perfectly justified in citing these legends as 
corroborative evidence in support of our new theory. It is from 
this point of view that [ mean to examine some of the important 
V«)ie my 11 is in this and the following chapter, and shall now 
begin w ith the legend of Indra and Vritra, or of captive waters, 
which is generally believed to liave been satisfactorily explained 
by the Storm theory. 

Tim struggle between Indra and Vritra is represented in the 
Vedas r? being four-fold in character, Firtt, it is a struggle bet 
-wren ludra and Vritra, the latter of whom appears also under 
the names of Namuchi, Shifhfia, Shambara, Vala, t’ipru, Kuvava 
and others. This is or the light or struggle with 

Vritra, jfemwdfy, it is a fight for the waters, which, either in the 
form of riwrtu* (rivers) or as tytib (simple floods), are often des¬ 
cribed as released or liberated by the slaughter of Vritra. This is 
np-tiinjii or the struggle for water?: and Indra b called or 
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conquering to the waters* while Vfitfa is deaerilied as me cm 
passing them {^tr/i j arwAavrfrisiwi) 4 FAirtfty, it is si struggle to re¬ 
gain the cons {#* 4 *Aft); and there are several (passages in the 
Pig-Veda where the cons arc said to have been released by Indra 
^fter ha vie is; overthrown Vritra. is is a sight to regain 

the day-tight or heaven called or the striving for day ; 

and in many places the sun and tile dswn are said to be hnongtu 
out by Indm after killing Vtitra/ The following extracts from 
Macdooeirs Fitik J/yfA*I<^y give the requisite authorities from 
the Pig-Veda for this four-fold character of the struggle between 
Indra and Vrftia, Speaking of the terrible conflict, hr thus sum? 
up thu principal incidents thereof as motioned in the flig^Veda 
w Heaven and earth tremble with fear when Indnt 
strikes Vritrs with his boll ( 1 , So, 11 ; ll r 11, 9-10 ; Vl, 1 7, 9) ; 
even Tvsishfji, who forces! the boh, trenddts; at todnts anger 
(I, $0,14), Indra shatter? Vritra with his holt (I, 3^ 5); 
am 3 strike lib face with lun pointed weapon (L 5^ 15). He 
smote VritnL. who encompassed the wmter? (VI, in ¥ 3)* or the 
dragon that lay around (/'arikfAflyftwiini) the wstfere itY, iq, 2 ); 
he overcame the dragon tying on the waters (V, 30, Ok lie 
slew the dragon hiiLfen in the water and obstructing I he 
wmiere and the sky ill, n t 5), anti smote Vfitra, who mdo 
sed th e watery like a tree, with the bolt (11.14,2). Thus 

Thu nipkiu Of In-lm wo wry pithily nqmuml up fa tha ^Wz-itU 
or Jilinrt Atjirmi r»r rtfiitPiMHis tLHPhi ,rj tilfrrinp chkiiot^ u- thn gulk 
Tbwn+ will [j- funivl cnlb-rrf'-d In * nirpmi* du$A*r wivm^Ht eh* fWi- 
qt HiUfijrlineaa? t*- pig-Vod* .Stahtti jwbliiliod ici 
I^.ai 11 m_n (XiitvftT Ftt'fa). According w l}r. Hang rV m**. 1- iTfenfo 

ib& original? yf tht* V(*diu or liyaiu*. Hu' .Vind*, raktlug 

to IriiirflV erplcrfm ixjtitiiin thu tulltrtrifig 

...( '^jaT»p^q: ii^anfhPTt m t..J i ^?p 

*ifwr i . 1 mmtnl 'hmIh i..,i Ta *=r l «ttt ww i...i suit 
^T t *fTT |Aj< rvguth tto surmiing *4 idikiiWgi Vcdit? 

l?.vn3a, (I, * 5 , 7>, S, P, K, Kwk, V„L XLV[, |, ( 
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■conquering in the waters (ajNHi»/if)‘ Is his exclusive altribote 
(VUI, j6, £).”* * 

As regards the abode of Vritra, we have (j 68, Ak— 

"Vritra has a hidden (winy*) abode, whence the waters, 
what released by India, escape, overflowing the demon (I,3s, 
«o). Vritra lies on the waters (I, mi, ii i II. or aive- 

toped by the waters, at the let tom (WW) of the rttjn* or 
aerial space ( (, 52, 6 k He is also described as lying on a 
summit l *'•»» ), when Iridm made the waters to flow (I, So, 3). 
Vrttm has fortresses, which Indnr shatters when he slays him 
(X, Stj, 7), and which arc ninety-nine in number (VIII, Q 3 i * » 
VII, it* 5 )l He is called nadLvnt, or encompasser of rivets 
11, 52, 2 ), and in one passage r<tfnjid or ctoud is described as 
being within hto belly (I, 54, to 

There .ire again passages < V, 32, 5 & 6) where Indra is 
said to have placed Shushna, who was anxious to %bt, 'in 
the darkness of the pit,'" and slaughtered him 41 in the darkness, 
which was unidievod by the rays of the sun," (e«Jry« 
UmaX ). In 1,54, to, darkness is said to have prevailed in 
Vyitia’s hollow side, and in II, 23, fS, Briltispdi, with Indra, 
to said to have hurled down the ocean, which was u encom¬ 
passed in darkness,' and opened the stall of kinc. Finally in 
1.32,101 vritras body to said to have stink in “long dark¬ 
ness/' being encompassed with waters. This shows that the 
water* of the ocean, which was encompassed by Vritra. were 
not lighted by the rays of the pom In other words, the ocean 
(arnoK) which Vritra. to said to have encompassed was diftrent 
from the ’ bright ocean' arna \), which the sun is 

aid to have ascended in V, 45. T °‘ ocean {armms ) 

was enveloped in darkness < tamard &rivfkmi 11,23,18), 
while the ocean, which the sun tended, wa* bright and slim¬ 
ing ( >Wt«« >. India is again described as going to a very 

• y«> Mimkinellji Vatic .Mythology, in Onndrto» dvr ludo- 

* r itirli"" Pbllolugto and Alt*Ti:oM"*katid» , 1 1 ft (Intlm), pp. 58 * 61 . 
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distant region to kill Vritra or NamUcht, {I, 53. 

7; Mil, ii, 17; VUI, 45, 35 J, if we combine nil these 
siatemrots regarding the scene of the struggle between Indra 
and V ritra, we arc led to the conclusion that the fight took 
place in a dark, distant and watery region, In VUI, 32, 26, 
Indra i? said to have killed Arhuda with ice (Attma) ; and in 
X,6i, 2, the Aftgiiases, who were the assistants of Indra in 
his conquest of the cows, are said to have struck Vak at the 
end of the year Gwimatw™). There is another statem ent in 
the Pig-Veda, which gives us the date of India's fight with 
ShumLnra, but we shall discuss it later on. It U stated above 
that the number cT Vritra"s forts destroyed by Indra is given 
as ninety-riine ; hut in other passages it is said to be ninctv or 
one hundred il, 130, 7 ; IV, jo, 20). These fortresses or cities 
are described as made of stone or iron (IV, jo. _>o : IV, 
27, IX and in some plates they are said to be autumnal (1A4. 

j, 130,7 ; ijt, 4 ; VI, 20,10J, The importance of these 
facts, in the interpretation of the legend, wig be discussed 
later on. 

\S*e have seen that the release of cows and the bringing 
op uf the dawn and the snn am the simultaneous effects of 
Indra's conquest of Vritra. The following extract from 

MacdoneD'S {?■ 61) give the necessary an. 

thorn [es on the point 

" With the liberation of waters is connected the winning 
of light, sun and dawn. Indra won light and the divine 
waters (III, 34,8), The god is invoked to sby Vritra and 
win the light, (VIII, Sy, 4> When indra had alain the ( Irx. 
gon Vritet with his metallic holt releasing the water, for man 
ho placed the am visibly in the heavens (I, 51, 4 ; 3e , 
dra, the dragon-skyer, set in motion the flood of waters of the 
sea, generated the sun, and found the cows (If, 3). | Ie 
gained the sun and the waters after slaying the demon (Ilf 
34, $-9). When Indra slew the chief of the dragons ncuf 
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vel cased the waters from the mountain, he generated Lru ™ n * 
the sky uni the dawti (I, 3 *, ^ ; V r ] r 30* 5 % The c<Mn ir - ■* 
ti: onioned along with the sun and the dawn 1 1, fa. 5 i ,I - I2 - 7 ■ 
Vl,t 7 , 5 J, or with the sun alone (*. 7 . 3 J n * J 9 * 3 : 1 

as being found, delivered or won l>y India* 

r^hab described in other passages as having ml eased I he 

l reams pent up by the dragon {It* and he is 521 10 

wm thf> cows ;ind made the seven rivers flow <1 &■ l** 
tl r la, tty. In II, 15 , 6 , tb« £tream■> released by him have been 
tittcribfid** flowtng [*dttiAhn**y II mti * «irl er 

nDiked that in atl these passages the clouds arc uot re t-rr« to 
study their ordinary name »»Wira; but the ^ords u a 
yirl, aAri* (which primarily m«ut * mflnntwn), or * *> 
(.udder}, «-*<t -spring) Wwndia (.cask) nr (pail). ■ ,c “ 

wort, hnvi been inlropretnd by the ^ k, “ “ ™tw J 

cloud, audlliul interpretation h»» been acecplai by 

**L Tbb3k-l*b genereb, 
ini, in some caneeto mean lb. W»tere 

Tin, when Mn i« •** <° * 1ir * '*“* °' tevB 

r . ,, _ j V f * i *y or when lie is saui to ha\e 

[aii -viihrti the stone (’ *i 4^ f * *___ 

-ni l roeb. which enconipassej *. c« *- .« ptac 
iVI » o it is understood that the reference t* to a cloud 
mck Whfoh imprisons the min-Wd** Maruts are the W* 

^ ofVlm i» » «*: “ 

.L 4 |„ cnAkeit of as assist mg him m the rescue c« m= 
Bntaflwh Btl hespe,?s congueet =T Vet, who 

cow, from the gnp <* '* be a pmepbrose of 

,.wl Uk™ ehdwm, , and 1 ihe Angtases 

lndroncongu^o^ t pie „i„ 6 Vein end 

etc also dow-ribe- ,k y -exploit*, which ere usuelly 

ccuring the nm «o m Mnfc!Q of Bme ^ 

attributed to Intbw • ^ ( or the propose in bend, wo 

to be found m the ^ .bor e- 

need not go beyond " hat na^ ^ 
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Nov whosoever reads this description oftndra's fight wiOr 
Vfitrz cannot fas] to be struck with the fact that there are fear 
aitmtmmQM rffo®* \ S^kairi, in V I, 30, 5) said to have been jivoduCcd 
by the conquest of India over Vritra* namely T (t) lli^ release of the 
cow** (l) the release of the watery (3) the production of the dawn 
and (4) the production of the sot. Let os now see if the Storm 
theory satisfactorily explains the umHlinnnmfi pixidiiction of these 
results from the destruction of^rttra- Vfitra is a. cloud, a s*cum~ 
ctaud, or a rain-cloud* hovering in til* sky, and by smiting it with 
hts thujsdcr-boh Indra may well be described as releasing the 
iratm imprisoned therein, Bui where are the cows which are 
said to be released along with the waters ? The Nainiktas. inter- 
(ret com to mean waters shut in that case, the release of the 
waters and the release of the cows cannot be regarded as two 
distinct dfecL^. The recovery of the dawn aid the san f along 
wiih the release of waters, how ever, still more difficult to ex¬ 
plain by the Storm theory f or, we might even say, that it cannot 
be explained at all. Rain may temporarily objure the 
sun t hut die phenomenon b not one w bids occurs regularly, ;md 
it is not possible to speak of the production of the light of the sot 
resulting from the breaking up of the clouds, which may only 
occasionally obscure the The recovery of the dawn, a* a 
of the conflict between Lndra and Vmra* sjmtdtaDeQUsly 
with the release of waters* iSt similarly* quite inexplicable 
by the Storm theory. The rain-clotids usually move In the 
heavens* and though we may occasionally hud ihem on the 
horizon* it is absurd to say that by striking the ctouib Indn 
brought out the dawn, I know of no attempt made by any 
scholar to explain the four fcimdtancous effects of India's 
%ht with Vptra by any other theory. Th* Storm theory 
appears to have been suggested by tile Naimktn*, because the 
release of waters w as supposed to be the principal effect of the 
conquest* and waters were naturally understood to mean the 
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waters, which we see every day. But in spite of the alort* of 
the Nairuktas and Western scholars, the simultaneous winning 
or light and waters still remains unexplain ad. Maoloneu 
J/yfA, p. 61) referring to this difficult}* observes, 11 There 
appears to be 1 confusion between the notion of the ccstoitmofl 
of the sun after the darkness of the thunderstorm, and the re¬ 
covery of the sun from the darkness of the night at dawn- 
The latter trait in the Itidra myth is most probably only an 
extension of the former.' 1 If this means anything, it is only 
a confession of the inability of Vedic scholars to explain the^ 
four simultaneous effects of Indra's conquest over Vtitm by 
tiie storm theory ; and, strange to ay, they «em to attribute 
their failure, not to their own ignorance or inability, but to the 
alleged confusion of ideas on the part of the Vedic bards. 


These arc not, however, tht only points, in which the Storm 
theory* fails to explain the legend of India and Vritra. It 
has been pointed out above that Vritra was killed in distant 
regions, in which ghastly darkness reigned, and which abound- 
eTin waters; while in X, 7 3 . 7, I"dra * tillin 6 X*™** 
9 tiaM Vritra, is said to have cleared the gates of the Dora- 
ytaa j»th, evidently meaning that Vritra was killed at the 
gates of the path leading to the region of the gods. Even in 
the A vesta, the light between Apaosha and Tahtrya is said to 
have taken place in tht sea of Vouru-Rosha. and TUhttya is 
described as moving along the path made by Mazda «®“ mo 
fight with Apaosha. Vritra* abode is similarly described as 
’hidden and ■ enveloped by water' at the bottom o *‘U aJ 
(I « SI None of theso conditions is rushed by making 
the storm-cloud, the scone of the batUe between ludm and 

Vritra * for a cloud cannot be srid to ho the ocem of waters, 
nor can it be described as lying in a distant (J~*-} 

or at the threshold of the Devay 4 na or the path of he gpds. 

In tbc Big.Veda is usually contrasted with «r«v£ 

Lu mi£ a distant region nn the other side, os contrasted 
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with the region on this or the nearer side. The Devayina is 
■similarly contrasted with the PitriyAna, and means the north, 
cm celestial hemisphere. The clouds over the heui of the ob- 
server cannot be said to be either in the distant region, or 
at the gale of the Devay&na ; nor can we speak of them as en¬ 
veloped by sun-less darkness. It is, therefore, highly impro- 
bahle that the rain-clouds could have been the scene of battle 
between India and Vritra- It was the sea On the other side, the 
dark ocean :is am trusted with the bright ocean [thuX*^ ..r^j 
which the sun mounts in the morning, where the battle was 
fought according to the passages referred to above; and the 
description is appropriate Only in the case of the nether 
world, the celestial hemisphere that tie* underneath, and not 
in the case of clouds moving in the sky above, l do not mean to 
say that Jndra may not tiave b«n the god of min or thunder¬ 
storm, but as PpfrgAnn, or the killer of Vritra, it b impossible 
to identify him with ihe god of min, if the description of 
the fight found in the Vedic passages is not to lie ignored or 
set aside. 

The third objection to the current interpretation of the 
Vritra myth, is that it docs not satisfactorily explain the pas?- 
ages, which give the time of Indru's fight with the demon. On 
the Storm theory, the fight must be placed in the rainy season 
or IWfft 4 ; 1 wt the forts of Vritra, which Indra is said to have 
destroyed and thus acquired the epithet pnr.iAA*/ or farAwhira, 
are described in the Pig-Veda as autumnal or *hAr/nHh 
begging or pertaining to the season which follows 

r*r*M, The discrepancy may be accounted for, by opposing 
that r.,r.A,j anil ,VAarW f were once included under one sea. 
son which was named not VttriM but ,^*<1. But the ex¬ 
planation is opposed to another passage in the Iti&Vedn (X 
■(ia, afc which says that Vala was killed at the end of the year' 
< *"*"**»H unless we again suppose that the year ^m- 
menced with sWtf in those day*. Nor can we explain how 
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Arhtifjn is said to be killed with tow (lee) by Indra* Again, as 
previously stated, the dawn could not be considered as a prize of 
the conflict, nor could the fight be said to have been fought in 
darkness, if we choose the tainy season as the time for the 
battle of Indra with VritnL It will thus be seen that the Sturm 
theory doe? not satisfactorily explain the statements regarding 
the time of the struggle between Indra and Vritra, 

Tlie fourth objection against the Storm theory f as applied 
to the story of Vritra, is that many words like paring $nVi\ qr 
wlri^ which do not signify ii cloud* cither primarily or second¬ 
arily, have to be interpreted as referriing figuratively to the rain- 
cloud. This sounds harsh in many a po^ngu where Imim or 
Briha^poti is described as piercing a mountain or breaking open 
a i^if-cave and lilteniting the waters or the cow s confined there¬ 
in* In the absence of any other theory, we had to interpret 
these passages by the Storm theory, as the Nakuktas itavc done, 
by assigning to any and every word, used to denote th^ prison- 
house of w aters or the cows, the meaning of a rain-cloud mov¬ 
ing in the sky- But though we could thus temporarily gel over 
the difficulty, the fact* that we had to strain the words used* or 
to assign unnatural meanings to them, was always a drawback, 
which detracted from the value of our interpretation. It was 
probably for this reason that Prof. Ql Jen berg was led to suggest 
that Indra's piercing the mountain and Jiberating the waters th&re- 
from should be understood to refer not to the r*in cloud* but to 
the actual striking of the mountains with the thunderbolt and 
making the rivers flow forth from them, but, as observed by 
Max Uullcr, "the rivers do nut guah out of rocks even when 
they have bctsi struck by lightning 11 ; and Prof. Oldenbetg's 
explanation, though it gets us out of one difficulty, lands ua on 
another, width, to say the least, is equally ptmding. If we, there* 
fore, cannot suggest a better explanation, we might as well accept 
the device Of the Naimkto and interpret OT whatever 
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-other word or words may be found ■:**! to denote the place of 
ihe confinement of the waters, as meaning a cloud, and explain 
the legend of Vritra by the Storm theory as best as we can. 

It will be found from the feregomg discussion regarding the 
Storm theory as applied to the legend of Indra and Vritra, ti n t 
it explains neither the simultaneous effects of Jndra's conquest 
over Vritrs, nor the statements regarding the seat of the futile 
between them, nor those regarding the time when it took place, 
nor again does it allow us to take the words, used in certain 
Vcdic passages, in their natural sense; and yet we find that the 
theory- has bean accepted as the basis of the legend from the 
times of the Mainiktas uplo the present. Why shwdd it be 
so f—is a question, which would naturally occur to any one, 
who examines the subject. It is true that the Storm theory 
Fully “xplnins the rduise of waters as a result of the fight j but 
the release of waters is not the only consequence, which we 
have to account for. There arc four simultaneous effects of 
the war, the release of the waters, the release or the cows, the 
recovery of the dawn and the production of the sun. The Sturm 
thcon explains the first two and the Dawn theory the last 
two of these but the whole set of four is explained by neither, 
nor could the theories be so combined as to explain all the 
four effects, unless, like Prof. Macdonell, wc suppose that the 
Vtsdic lards have confused the two entirely different Ideas, rt., 
the restoration of the sunlight after thunderstorm, and the re¬ 
covery of light from the darkness of night. Of the two theories, 
the Storm and the Dawn, the ancient Natntktas, therefore, 
to have .-idoptcd that which adequately accounted for the release of 
the waters and which suited I*4 ter with their notion of Indra asa. 

I bun tier- god, on the principle that half n loaf is faettg; than none, 
and have ignored the remaining incidents in the legend as inex¬ 
plicable, unimportant, or immaterial. Hie game theory has ako 
been adopted by Western scholar*, and it is the only theory hi the 
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field at present. But it is so manifestly inadequate that if a 
better theory could be found which will explain most of, if not 
all. the incidents in the legend, no one would hesitate to aban¬ 
don the Storm theory in favour of the latter. 

It is, in my opinion, a mistake to sipfose that the strug¬ 
gle between Imlm and Vritca represented th* con¬ 

flict hetwrai the thunder-god and the miu-cloud. It is really 
a struggle between the powers of light and darkness, and we 
find traces of it In the Altereya Brithmana IIV, 5), where 
Iodro alone of oil gods is described as having undertaken 
the task of driving out A suras from the darkness of the night* 
Tliat Indra is the gad of light is also evident from many other 
passages in the ftlg-Vcda, where, without any reference to the 
Vrftra fight, Indra is said to have found the light {HI, 34 . 4 : 
VIII. 15, 5 : X. 41. 4) in the darkness (I, too. 8 ; IV, 16, 4). or 
to have produced the dawn as well as the sen 11 , T’. 7 • -k ' 1 
ill, 31,15), or opened the darkness with the dawn and the 
sun ( 1 , 6 a, 5). It was he. who made the stn to shine i V III, 3, 
and mount in the sky (I, 7. 3 ). Poured a path for 
the sun (X, 11r, 3), or found the sun in * the darkness m 

which he resided * (III, 39 . 5 > I 1 is cvi(ient from theSc ^ 
ages that lndra is the winner of light and the stm, and this 
character of his was well understood by scholars, for India as 
npir/tryun, or the recovercr (fr. of light, is compared 

by Max Muller with Apollon in the Greek mythology. But 
scholars; have found it difficult to explain why this diameter 
of India should be mentioned in conjunction with other exploits^ 
such as the conquest of Vrilra and the liberation of the waters, 
in fact that is the real difficulty in the explanation of the 
legend either bv the Storm or by the Dawn theory. India 
liberated the waters and brought atout the dawn by foiling 
Vritra.-is Undoubtedly the burden of the w hole story ; but no 
explanation has v-ct been found by which the simultaneous re¬ 
covery of light" and waters could satisfactorily be accounted 
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for, Vi c have seen (hat hy the Storm theory we can account 
Tor the release of watery but not the recovery of the dawn ; 
while if the legend is taken to represent a struggle between 
light and darkness, as implied by the Dawn theory, we can 
account for the recovery of the dawn and the sim, hut not for 
the release of waters* Loder these circumstance? it ts n'Vict¬ 
ory to examine the nature and character of waters as de*- 
crihed in the \ edas, before we accept or reject cilhiT or both 
of the above-nun tinned theories. 

U bos been noticed above that the passages, where water?' 
are ®id to be released by Indra aftor killing Vrirra do not refer 
expressly to the ram-cloud. The words jwnyjjy,, y,Vi, and the 
tike are used to denote the place where the waters were con. 
fined, and tyufi, or WW, to denote the waters themselves. 
Now 4 Pffftt or waters generally, are mentioned in a number of 
places in the Rig. Veda, and the word in many pkir-s denotes the 
celestial or aerial water* Thus we a ns told tlmt thev follow 
the path Of the god', and arc to be found beside the sun, who 
is with them (I. 23,17% In VII. 49, 2, we have an express state¬ 
ment that there are water?, which arc celestial 1 rf;, <i r<l h ), 
and also tliose that flow in earthly channels (JWriMtt), thus 
clearly distiagtiisbitig between terrestrial and celestial waters. 
In thfr same v«?c they are said to have the jg or the ocean 
for the g°al; and in VIIJ, 69, ia. tile seven rivcm are aid to (low 
into the jaws of V arena as into a surging aby*. Vamfia again 
is described a? the god, who, like Indro, makes the rivers flow (If,. 
«*■ 4) : and wc have seen that the sage Dirghatamas is said to" 
hive been home on the waters wending to their goal (1,15s, 6). 
But it is needless to cite more author! ticson this point, for who- 
lars are agreed that both celestial and terrestrial waters arc 
mentioned in the (tig-Veda, The nature, the charalJter, or the 
movements of celestial waters appor, however, to be verv i m * 
perfectly understood; and this is the sole reason why scholars. 
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have not yet been able to connect tbe release of the waters 
with the recovery of the dawn in ihe Vritra legend. It seems 
to have been suppo^-d that when the tUg-Veda sneaks of the 
celestial waiers 1 ‘ I’-ylh only the min. waters arc intended. 
Hirt this is a mistake ; for. in passages which speak of the crea¬ 
tion of the world { X, 82, G ; 129, 3), the world is said to have 
once consisted of nothing tail undifferentiated waters. In short, 
the Hig.Vedtt, like the Hebrew Testament, expressly stares that 
the world was originally full of waters,, and that there were the 
water? m the firm am rut above and waters below. The Shaia- 
fxltlia BrAhmaon (XI, t,6,1), the Aitareya I'pani-had (I, t,> 
and Mamt (1,9), all aay that the world was created from 
watery vapours. There can, therefore, be no doubt that the 
idea of celestial waters was well-known to the ancestors of Lbc 
Vedic hards in early days ; and as the celestial waters were 
conceived to be Ike material out of which the universe was 
created, it is probable that the Vedic bards understood by that 
•phrase what the modem scientists now understand by 1 ether ‘ 
or 4 the nebulous mass of matter 1 that fills all the space in 
the universe. We need not, however, go so Far. It is enough 
for our purpose to know that the celestial waters (rfn-yifft rl/Wf), 
or Lhe watery vapours (jniirritam 1, are mentioned in the Pig. 
Veda, and that the Vedic bards considered the Space or the 
region above, below, and around thtai to be full of these 
celestial vapours which are vaid to be coeval with the world 
in X, 30, to. 

It is, however, alleged by Wallis in his Ciamln^ <*/ (A* 
(p. 115) that tlm Vedic banls were not acquainted 
With (he regions below die earth, and that every thing, which 
is described in the Vedas os ucci.mug in the atmosphere, in¬ 
cluding tile movements of the sun during night and day, must 
be placed Vi the region* «l the sky, which were Over the bead 
of these bards. This view appears to be adopted by Macdcmdl 
in bis Volit JFyitvjlot/y ; and if U be correct, we shall have LO 
17 
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place nil the waters in the upper heaven* But I do not think 
that Wallis has correctly interpreted the passages quoted by 
Prof. Zimmer fn support of his theory that a rain* (region) 
exists below the earth; and we cannot, therefore, accept Wallis 1 
conclusions, which are evidently based upon prepossessions 
derived most probably from the Homeric controversy. Prof* 
Z tamer refers to three passages (VI, 9, i ; VH, 80,1; V, 81, 4) 
to prove that a raja* beneath the earth was known to the Vedic 
peotie. The first of these passages is the well-known verse 
regarding she bright and the dark Jay. It says, «the bright day 
atnl the dark day, both roll the two raj«t by the well known 
patkt^ Here the two fujtit tire evidently the upper and the 
fewer celestial hemisphere; but Wallis asks us to compare this 
verse with 1,1S5, j t ivbErcday and night are sard "to revolve 
like two wheels," that is, to circle round from east to west, the 
One rising as the other goes down, and observes that u we are in 
no way obliged to consider that the progress of cither is continued 
below the earth-" I am unable to understand how we can draw* 
such an inference from these passages. In VI, 9, 1, quoted by 
Zirnm-r, two rajn> Or atmospheres arc mentioned, and I lift bright 
and the dark day are said to roll along both-these -■<*/«* or regions. 
But if we hold with Wallii tlm the progress of either begins in 
the tm and-stops in the west, without going below the earth, the 
w hole movement becomes confined to one ra/cu or region and 
dots not extend over the two- Zimmer’s interpretation L, tbiir^ 
Fore, not only more probable, but the only one that explains 
the use of '■«;«*/ (in the dual), or the two regions, in the vt«e. 
The next passage (VU, 80,1) is also misunderstood by Wallis. 
It describes the down os ** unrolling the two regions (r«ja»), 
which border on each other revealing all things." 

Now the dawn always appears on the horizon and life two r-s/tit, 
which it linrolb and which ore sakl to border on each other, 
nnm meet on this horizon. They can, therefore, only represent 
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the tower and tile upper celestial sphere. But Wallis would have 
us bdtevc that both these mjati are above the earth, and that 
narrowing down together towards east and west they meet on 
llie horizon like two arched curves over one's head 1 The arti¬ 
ficial character of this explanation is self-evident, anil I see no 
reason why we should adopt it in preference to the simple and 
natural explanation of dimmer, unless we start with a precon¬ 
ceived notion that references to the regions below the earth 
ou^ht not to be and cannot be found in the Big-Veda. The third 
passage pointed out by Zimmer is V, Si, 4, which says “O 
Savltri I Thou gocst round (jvirfyniii) the night, on both sides 
{nb^ttnh}. '* Here Wallis proposes to translate r>«ri v #H by * cn- 
composscst'; but ordinarily means 1 gotsi round,‘and 

there is no reason why the idea of motion usually Implied by 
it should be here abandoned. It will thus be seen that the con¬ 
clusion of Wallis is bast:! upon the distortion of passages which 
Zimmer interprets in a simpler ind a more natural way ; and 
that Zimmer's view is more in accordance with the o.Hural 
meaning of these texts. But if an express passage be still need¬ 
ed to prove conclusively that the region below the earth was 
known to the Vedlc bards, we refer to VII, 104, n, where the 
bard prays for the destruction ofliis enemies and says. ‘Lei 
him (enemy) go downhtfao the earths, (M pjithi*ih 
)." Here the region below the three earths is expressly 
mentioned; and since the aiatny is to be condemned to it, it 
must be a region of torment and pain like the l'Lido?. In X, 152, 

4, we read, '* One, who injures ns, let him be sent to the nether 
darkness (iwtW»w* tnwaA)," and, comparing this with the last 
passage, it is evident that the region below the earth was concei¬ 
ved as dark. In III, 53, H, we have, " Let him. who hates <;s, fall 
downwards (*rfA«rr<th),'* and in II, ta, 4, the brood of the Dosya, 
whom tndm killed, is said to be "sent to the unknown nether 
world (rtdtaiwm yuAdidh). " These passages directJy show that 
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region below the earth was not only known to the Vedlc birds, 
but waj conceived as filled with darkness, and m^ide the scene of 
Indra's fight with V>itra, It may, however, be alleged thol 
u below the three earths 11 may simply mean underneath the stir- 
face of the earth. Bnt t in Lhat case, it was not necessary tc- 
speak of all the (hr** earths; and since ive are told that the region 
is bdow'nil ttm ikrm earths, it can refer only to the nether 
world. This is further proved by the passage which describe* 
what is above the three earths. The expression, corresponding 
m timih prithimh idluih or “the region below the three 11 

will be rirrph pfitkitih njKiri or 'the region above the three 
estrths/* and as a matter of Tact this expression is also found in 
the ^ig-Ycda. Thus in I k 3^ S, we arc tuld that *'ihe Ashvins* 
moving *bom the thr^ births (mmh pyiiMrih upari\ protect the 
vault Of the top of heaven {dit* mlJuuppi) through diy$ and 
nights "-and Ashvins are said to have come on their car from a 
distant region (prrdrig) in the preceding venie of the atnc 
hymn- The phrase dim fidXmm occurs several limes in ibe 
Pig-Vodft nud means the top or the vault of the heaven. Thu* 
in lV f 13, 5, the Etm is said to guard (/'dirt) the vault of the 
heaven fJiri* T*rttar-t); ^nd n= regards the three-fold division 
of tile earth it is mentioned in several places iti the pig.Veda 
( 1 , ii^2 f &; IV, 53, 5^ Vllj &j w 5), and also m tile Avc*ta (Yt, 
XQLjt Y«tt T -Xl t 7V In IV t 5 f this threefold division 

is further extended to rajtiJ, rtfh&m and d*m or b (raven - 

This fhows what we are to tirdcrstand by ■‘three earths 1 It is 
the one and the same earth, regarded a* threefold : md 
since the Aahvins axe demented as protecting the vault of 
heaven by moving "above the three earths, ‘ it Is clear that 
in gflhast with the vault above, a nether region, as fax bstaw 
■the three eartb a$ the heaven i» above them, must^iave been 
conceived and denoted by the phrase ‘ below the three earthy" 
™d that tic latter expression did not merely mean on 
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'intcrtcrranean ground, When we meet with two such phrases as 
the heaven " .above the three earths,” and the region “below the 
three earths,” in the RgyVeda, phrases, which cannot be mistake! 
or misunderstood, the hypothesis that the Vedic hards were not 
acquainted with the nether world at once falls to the ground. 

Mr. Wallis seems to think that since 'ai,a is said to bo 
divided thre&fold, like the earth, and since the highest is 

mentioned as the seat of waters, there is no scope in the Vedic 

division of rujVi- for a region beneath the earth; for the three 

crtj-ii are exhausted by taking them ns the of the earth 

(jrirtMrjttnJi the **/#* of the sky (ifiw rajah) and the highest 
ij K% r«nnm) r*j,», the Seat or waters. But this objection Lv quite 
untenable, inasmuch os six different raja* are also mentioned in 
the pig. Veda ( 1 ,164,6), We can, therefore, suppose that there 
were three raja* above the earth and three below it, and so 
meet the apparent difficulty pointed out by Waths. The three 
raja* can in some places be also interpreted to mean the earthly 
, the one above the earth and the one below It, [a, 82, 4,). 
In I. J5. a, the Savitri is described as moving through the dark 
r n j,» and in the next verse we are told that 

he comes from the distant region, which shows that 

the dark raj.i* and thejiBHteM region ate synonymous, and that 
the sm ascends the sky after passing through the dark 
Again tile use of the word ascend’ {urf-jim* or uJ.-tcA.it-.if, 1 . ^3, 

1- VII, 55, 7)1 to describe the risins of tits sun in themornmgfrOin 

the cc&in, shows, by contrast, tbit the ocean which the sun is 
sdd to enter at the time of setting (X. * Mt 4 ’l is really an ocean 
underneath the earth. In 1 , n?i Si the ** is bribed as 
deeping bv“ the lap of and " dwelling b darkness”; 

while in T, 164, 32 and 33, the sun is said to have travelled in the 

. interior of heaven and earth and finally gone into or is 

Prof. Mas Muller renders it, ‘the exodus in the west/ Now. in X, 
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114* 2, there ape three- A r t^ri*ii mentioned* uvtdemly cortex 
ponding to the three earths and three heavens; and in X, i6l # 
2* the lap of mr-Titi i$ identified with the region of death. 
Purftravas b again ^id (X fc 95, 14) to have gone to the distant 
region t^mram pnrAffpfm) and there made his bed on the bp of 
NirJriiii while the Maruts are described as mouttfiwj up to ths 
tanamefU from the bottom-less in VU 1 58, t * All these 

passages taken together show that Jfir-ftti, or the land Of dis¬ 
solution and death, commenced in the west, that the sun lying in 
darkness travelled through the distant region {pardvni) and 
CTortually rose in the east from ihe bp of and that the 

whole of this movement was placed not in the upper heaven, 
bm on the otber^ide of the vault through which the sun travel 
led before be entered into JS\r-fU% t tn other words, the Sit-fUi* 
extended bdow the earth from west to east; and since tho 
region talow the three earths is expressly mentioned in the Hig- 
Veda, the three Jfir-fUk must be understood to mean the three," 
regions bdow th dearth corresponding to the three-fold division 
of the earth or of the heaven above It. ifimmer b, therefore, 
C01 reel in stating that the sun moved through the raj*** bdow 
the earth during night and that the Vgdic poets knew of this 
nether rajttt. 

There arc other passages in the Pig- Veda which fully sup 
port the same view* Thus comspondntg to the r,ijWt t or the 
two rvjat t wo have another expression in the dual* namely T 
ubJmu ar^AotJ, which literally denotes L the two halves/ mid 
when applied to heaven* 1 the two cdfstial hemispheres - The 
expression or^A#iu occuncs in II f 27, 15, and the two halves 
are there asked to be propitious to the sacrifices Wallis, 
however, interprets nhktu vrdhau to mean 1 heaven and 
earth,' But thtab a mistake for there is a pass^c in th^ 
ft g- Veda where we have the phrases par* arrfhe {in thr 
farther half) and nrdk? [ in the nearer h*df) of heaven 

showing that the heaven alone [ and not heaver! nnd 
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earth) was conceived as divided into two halves (I, 164, 12). 
A few verses later on (I. 164, I7) t the cow with her calf (the 
dawn with the sun) i» described as having appeared below the 
upper and above the lower realm, i- between heaven and 
earth, and a question is then asked *'To what half (srtMa*) 
has she departed f" which again shows that the f-i^/AanO 
here referred to is quite distinct from heaven and earth. In 
the Athsrm Veda, X, S, 7 and 13, the * two halves* are refer¬ 
red to, and the poet asks, “Prajlpati with one half 
engendered all creation ; what sign is there to tell us of the 
other half?" Hero the other half cannot mean the earth; and 
Griffith accordingly explains it as referring to the sun at 
night. Another expression used to denote the upper and 
the lower world is •jraut/rou, or the two oceans, (X, 136, $)■ 
These two oceans .ire said to be one on this side (#f<tra) and 
one on the other (pa^) skte in VH, G, 71 and a yonder ocean 
( pnrttv/iti tnntMdrt) is mentioned in VIII, 12, 17* I have al¬ 
ready quoted above the passages which speak of the bright 
ftTfuth or ocean (V, 45, io), and of arwutvi or an ocean pervaded 
with darkness (II, 23, tB). The two words pgt&tit and 
arasiM are also employed to convey the same idea. They de¬ 
note a region on the nearer side and a region on the farther 
side. Thus in VIII, S, 14, y*in!IM region is contrasted with 
or the heaven above, and in Hi, 55,6, the sun is des¬ 
cribed as steeping in Lhe purdveu region. We have seen above 
that Savityi is slid to come up from the pordretf region, 
and that he moves through the dark region before ascending 
tlic sky. The two words fardnat and thus separately 

denote the same regions that are jointly denoted by the dual 
words r d/o 1 i| nr'lhfir; or JuBwIftu ; and whoi both the upper 
ami the dower hemispheres were intended the word 
was employed. Thus in Ul t 53 . 5 * w<i ** O Mogbivan ! 

O brother Indra 1 go beyond IjwdJ and come hither (<t), you 
are wanted in both [daces, " The passage where 
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Ssi v;itE is described as going round the night on both sides is 
alr&idy referred to above. 

With these passages before us, we cannot reasonably hold 
that the Yedic bards were ignorant of the lower celestial 
hemisphere, as supposed by Wallis and some other scholars. 
Nor is the hypothesis n priori probable, for J have shown dse- 
where that the Vedic bards knew enough of astronomy to 
calculate the movements of the sun and the moon tolerably 
correct for all practical purposes; and the people, who COD Id 
do this, could not be 3up|sosed to be ao ignorant as to believe 
that the sky was nuilod down to the earth at the celestial hori¬ 
zon, and that when the sun was not seen during the night, he 
must be taken to have disappeared somewhere in the upper 
regions of the heaven. The passage from the Attarcya ifc&hm aha 
fJll T 44 Ji which is (jiiotfti by W allis, and which rolls us that the 
S'jn, having reached the end of the day, turns round as it were, 
and makes night wh err there was day before and day on the 
Other side, and fir,, r^rfei. is very vague and does not prove lhal 
thft sun was behoved lo return by night through n region, which 
is somewhere in the upper heaven. The words user] in the 
original arc «wi#f£b and and Dr. Haug correctly trans¬ 

lates /*r,ii< 4 i by * what is on the other side.* Muir and others, 
however, interpret to mean ‘upper, 1 thus giving rise to 
the hypothesis that the son mums during night by a pnssigc 
tbrougli (he upper region of the heaven. lint in the face 0 f the 
cypress passages in which regions below and alwve all the three 
earths are unmistakably mentioned, we cannot accept a hy- 
polhes-^ based upon a doubtful translation of a single word It is a 
hypothesis that has its origin cither in the preconceived notion 
regarding the primitive man, or in a desire to impor^ into 
Vedas the speculations of the Homeric cosmography, TJte 
knowledge of the Vedic bards regarding the nether world may 
not have been a^exact as tint of t he modem astronomer?, and we. 
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therefore, meet with such questions tn the flig-Veda (I, 35, 7 1 ) as 
“ Where is Sftrya now {after am set) and which celestial region 
his rays now illumine ?" Hut there is enough explicit evidence 
to prove that the Vedie people knew of the existence of a 
region below the earth, and if some of their notions about this 
underworld were not very distinct, that does not, in ihe lean, 
affect the value of this evidence. 

If we, therefore, dismiss from our mind the idea that the 
lower world was not known to the Vodic people,—an assumption, 
which is quite gratuitous, the movements mid character of the 
celestial waters become at once plain and intelligible- The 
an c unit Aryans, like the old Hebrews, believed that the subtle 
matter, which filled tile whole space tn the universe, was nothing 
but watery vapours ; and secondly that the movements of the 
sun, the moon and other heavenly bodies were caused by these 
vapours which kept on constantly circulating from the nether to 
the upper and from the upper to the lower celestial hemi¬ 
sphere, That is the real key to the explanation of many a 
Vedic myth: and unless we grasp it thoroughly, w e cannot 
rightly understand some of r!s_ utterances of the Vedic poets. 
These waters were sometimes conceived as rivers or streams, 
moving in the heaven, and eventually falling into the mouth of 
Valuator the nether ocean (VII, 49, 2: VlH, 69, 12S- The 
nether world was. so to say, the seat or the home of these 
waters, called ynArariJi or the eternal (IX, nj, S 3 ; and they 
formed the kingdom of Vurufla and Yam a, .1$ well 05 
hidden (m-tpi) abode ofV F itm. This movement d waters is 
very dearly expressed in the Tarsi scriptures. In the Vettdi- 
rUd. XXI, 4-5 (15-23), the waters are described as follows,^ 
* As the van Vtmra-Kasha is the gathering place of waters, 
rise up, go up the aerial way and go down on the earth go 
■down nn the earth and go up the aerial way. Rise up and roll 
-along* thou in whose rising and growing Ahura Mazda made the 
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a«iaJ way. Up! rise up and roll along ( thou swift-horsed sun, 
above Hara Bereraiti, and produce light for tire world, and 
mayest thou rise up there, if thou art to abide in Garo-fimAnem, 
along the path made by Mazda, along the way made by the 
gods, the watery way they opened.'* Here the aerial waters 
are said 10 start from ibeir gathering place, the sea Yount-Hash a, 
go up into Heaven and come back again to the sea to be pur i lied 
before starting on a second round. Prof. Darmestuter in a note 
on this passage observes that "waters and light are believed to 
flow from the same spring and in the same bed/’ and quotes 
Bundahtsh, XX, 4, which says, H just as the light comes in 
through Alb Lira (tiara Berez&jti, the mountain by which the 
earth is surrounded} and goes out through Alburx, the water also 
comes out through Alb&rr and goes away through Albftrr.'* 
N*ow waters are described in the Big-Veda as following the path 
of (he gods{\ II, 47. 3), much in the same way as the waters in 
the A vesta are said to follow the path made by Mazda or the 
way made by the gods. Like the Avestjc waters, the waters, 
in rhe gtig-Veda luve idso the se t for their goal, arm going by 
the aerial way eventually fall into the mouth of Vanina- But 
the Avcsta supplies us with the key which establishes the con. 
fiectiou of waters and light in unambiguous terms, for, jls 
remarked by Prof Darmesteter, it states clearly that both of 
them have the same source, and, in the passage quoted above, 
the svvift-hnrscd sun is accordingly naked to go along the watery 
way in the skies above, In the Aban Yasht iV, 3), the river 
Ardvi Sura AtiAhita is described BS running powerfully from 
the height Hukairya down to the sen Vouro-Kaslm, like ihi- 
riveT SnrasvaiH which is described in the Big-Veda ,15 tearing 
the peaks of mountains, and is invoked to deseed from the 
gnat mountain in the sky to the sacrifice fV, 43,11). Both 
are aerial ri vos, but by coming down upon the earth they arc 
»id to fill up ail the terrestrial streams The terrestrial watery 
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nay* all things of a liquid nature on the earth, *$. w the plum-sap* 
the blood, &c., were thus supjHHed to be produced from the 
aettai waters above by the agency of clouds and rain* The 
Parss scriptures further icll us that between the earth end the 
region of infinite light { the faramc vjwa*i of the ^EgAeda^ 
there are three intermediate regions* the star region* which has 
the a^d5 of waters and plants, the moon region, and the sun 
region! the lost being the highest (Yi* XII* 29-3^)* When the 
{KgA'cda* therefore! speaks of the highest tajm as being the seat 
of watery it h not to be understood, as supposed by ^ alUs* that 
there are no nether waters, for u is the nether waters that come 
up from the lower world aaid moving in the uppermost fegion of 
the heaven produce terrestrial waters by giving rise to min and 
clouds. Thus Aidvi Stira AnAhita is said to run through the 
starry region (ef* Yt, VIII, 47), and has to be worshipped with 
sacrifice in order that heir waters may not all run up into the 
region of the sod* thereby producing a drought on the surface of 
the earth* (Yh V, 85 and go). In the tfgAfafa the SaraaroU 
Is similarly described as filling the earthly region and the wide 
atmospheric space (VI, Gr* n), and is besought to come swelling 
with streams* and along with the waters* But the most striking 
resemblance between Ardvj Silra AnAhita and Slxasrati is that 
while the latter is described as Vritra-slaycr or FfUra-*jhni in Hig< 
VI, 6i ? 7, Ardvi Sum Anyuta is described in the Absrn Yasht 
(V, 33 and 34) os granting to Ttirftetaona + the heir of the valiant 
ithwya clan (Vedie Trita A ptya\ who offered up a snerifke to 
her* a boon that he would be able to overcome A#i Dahlk* the 
thrce-njoutltcd s three-headed and six-eyed monster. This b 
virtually the same story which ts found in the fugA eda X* 

B, where Tr^ Aptya, knowing his paicmal weapons and urged 
by Indm, is said to have fought agaEnst and slew the three* 
headed son of Tvajhm ^nd released the cows. This dearly 
establishes the connection betwt^n water?, a* represented by 
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AfJvi Sara AnAhita or Saras vail, and the slaughter of Vritra. 
Many Vcdic scholars have tried to identify Sarasvatl with the 
■river of that name in the PanjiUlb; hut as the latter is an insignv 
■Scant stream* the identification lap not been generally accepted. 
Thu above comparison now shows that the mighty Saras rati, like 
Ardvi Sura AnShita, is an aerial stream, which rises upfront the 
nether store house of waters, travels over the sky and again fails 
back into the lower ocean, A portion of these waters is brought 
down Upon the earth in the form of rain by the sacrifices offered 
to the river, and along with it come the seeds of all the plants 
growing upon the surface of the earth. Thus in the Vendidad* 
V, iai (56), the tree of ail the seeds is described as growing in 
the middle of the sea Vouru-Kasha, and the seeds are then paid 
to be brought up by the aerial rivers and sen! down by them to 
tile earth by means of rain, ail idea similar to that found in the 
l%-Veda, I, aj so, where the sacrifice* informs us that Soma 
has told him that all medicines (medicinal hobs) art contained 
in the waters. We have thus a complete account of the cosmic 
circulation of the aerial waters and the production of the terms, 
trial waters and plants therefrom. The nether world qr the 
lower edestial hemisphere is the Itome of these waters, and it is 
expressly ?jid to be bounded on all sides by a mountainous range 
like that of Bara EWczniti. When the aerial waters are allowed 
to come up through this mountain, they travel over the upper 
hem inhere and again fall into the sea Vouru.Kasha, or the lower 
ocean, producing, during their course, rains which fertilise the 
earth and make the plants grow upon its surface. But instead 
of descending down in the form of rain, these aerial waters were, 
it waft apprehended, apt id turn away into the regiot* of the sun 
and deprive us of rain. It was, therefore, necessary to worship 
them with sacrifice and invoke their blessings. 
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hishntrasible to grasp tal oE *’“ ' T, ‘" 

fceaxl, without to. .attains tin. me ».t«. *"J nr 

U„. movements of the aerial wa.emm ecncnvoib) the *nces- 
ZZ rhclndo.IriU.ian poop... * —«* * DK “ 
edestial wtem and light were bciievol to flow from .ho »». 
seeing 0 . source, and they both tan a parailcl course. U"» 
Lc send .ha. made tbo boaveuly bnd.« *.0 «. bo 

■*„ as a boa. or any other object is earned do.™ by the 
^t„. of. Strom ot rivet. If the waters, therefore, et-md 
to flow, the consequence* were serious t for the sun. t c 
the M would then all ce^ to rise, and the world Would be 
pl^ed in dnirkiuss. Wo ««n now fully iwdm^ tbe magnb 
tude of the fofeehkf worked** V ? itw by stoppitis the How of 
tlte5C waters. bi Ids hidden home, at the bottom of 
b mtbttfemwbaofaphere.he encamps**! tho triers m s«li 
a way a* U, stop their flowed* Through tlm m 

India's vie ton- over Vfitm meant thar be released these waters 
from Uie ditches of V,im and made then. How 1 - ag»" - 
tvil.be waters woe Hen rdeasol. they oaturufly brought 
with them die dawn, the sun and the cows, *•*■« oil i«r t J > 5 ° r 
thereof rhe morning; and *« ^«ory was thus nattiraUy 
bribed ^ four-fold in chance. Now we can undersumd 
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bo«;.. MM or n« Berezaiti ; and as VritmJ* 
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Thus the BonthduiMV-.rf mentions .80 ~ 
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co n -md«o ttaough <lvsi every day, and." U.e movements 

: ZZS. hhe SwUtkto »d the tKMg - » 

be closely connected wW> these apertures. The same ales e- 
ioeLLed in the late. Sanskrit lileraWre when the sun* 
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siid to r<sc above the mountain in the east and set below the 
mountain m the west. The mountain on which India is said to 
have found Shambim (II, i*. n), and the rock of VaJa wherein 
the emit were said to have been imprisoned by the demon (IV, 
3 . n; I, 71, 2) and which was buret open by Arrases, also 
present the same momuainous range, which separated the tipper 
from the lower celestial hemisphere, or the bright from the 
dark ocean. This explanation of the Vritra legend may found 
strange to many scholar* but it sho u ] d tofne h mind ^ 

the ^relation between the flow of water and the rising of the 
dawn and the sun. here described, is not speculative. If the 
Vedie works do not express it in unambiguous terms, ,he defi¬ 
ciency is fully made up hy the Pare! scriptures. Thus in Khor- 
shed Yasht (VI, 2 and 3,) w t are told that -'When the sun Hs® 
up, then the earth becomes clean, the naming waters become 

dcaB *. Should the son not rise up, then the Daevas would 

destroy all the things that are in the seven Karehvare*' 1 The 
passage in the Farvnrdin Yasht are still more explicit. This 
Yasltt is devoted to the praise of the Frevashi*. which correv 
pond to the Pitris of the SigVed* These ancian fathers are often 
ues^ribwi, even tn the Wg-Ved*. as inking part, along with the 
gods, in the production of the eosmicaf phenomena. Thus the 
Puns are Slid to have adorned the sky with stare, and placed 
darkness tn the night and light in the day (X, 6S, ujv or to have 
fb.ind the hidden fight and generated the dawn ( VII, 76, 4 ► X 
107, l). The Fravashis in the Parei scriptures are slid to have 
achieved the same or similar exploit* They are described (Yt. 
xm, 51 and 54 ) a; having “shown the beautiful paths to the 
waters, which had stood before for a long time in the same 
place, without flowing and the waters arc then said to have 
commenced to flow “alongthe path made by Maid* alone th- 
way tnaile by the gods, the watery way appointed to them 
Immediately after { Yt XlfJ. 57 ), the Frevasliis are to 
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have amtiarly showed * the paths to the stars, the moon, the am 
and the undies lights, that had stood before, for a long time, in 
the same place, without moving forward, through the oppression 
of the Daevas and the assaults of the Daevas." Here we have 
the eorelatiof! between the flowing of waters and the moving 
forward of the sun distinctly enunciated. It was Qiu FravashU, 
who caused to move onwards the waters and the sun, both of 
which " had stood still for a long lime in the same place." Prof. 
Barmastcter adds a note saying that it was * in winter ’ that 
this cessation of motion occurred. (Cf. VcmLV, io-t 2 ;VI[I, 
+I0) cited and discussed infm ), Tlic Fravashb arc further 
described (Yt. XIII, ?8) as " destroying the malice of the fiend 
Angra Mafoyu (the Avestic representative of Vjitra ), so that the 
waters did not stop flowing, nor did the plunts stop growing," In 
Yasia LXV ( Sp. LXIV), 6, the Fravashis, who had M borne the 
watert up stream from the nearest ones," are invoked to come 
to the worshipper ; and a little further on the water? arc asked 
to ** rest still within their places while the Zaota ( Sans, U<*A) 
shall offer,' 1 evidently meaning that it is ihe sacrifice offered by 
the Invoking priest that eventually secures the release or the flow 
of waters. Thera arc other references to the flowing of waters 
<Yt. X, 6l> in the Pwsl scriptures, bul those cited above are 
sufficient to prove our point. The main difficulty in the rational 
explanation of the Vritm legend was to connect the flow af waters 
with the rising of the dawn, and the passages from the Furtudln 
Yasht quoted above furnish us with a doo by which this connec¬ 
tion can be satisfactorily established. 

There are two passages in the Veididad, which give us the 
period during which these aerial waters ceased to How, and it 
is necessary to quote them here, inasmuch os they throw 
furtha lighten the circulation of aerial waters. It has beat 
stated above that according to Prof- Damustetcr these water* 
ceased to flow during winter; but the point is made perfectly 
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dear in Fargards V ;utd VIII of the Voididad, where Ahimi 
Mazda declare? Jiow the corpse of a person dying during winter 
is to U dealt with, unlit it is finally disposed of according to the 
usual rites at the end of the season. Thus in Fargard Y t 10 (3^1, 
Ahum Mazda is asked, *' If the summer js passed and ifc t uwc 
ha* comt, urhAt shall the worshipper of Mazda do To which 
Ahum Mazda answers, ** In every house, in cvery borough they 
shall raise three A’nfo* for the dead, large enough not to strike 
the skull, or the feet or the I lands of the man ; — and they shall 
let tin- lifeless body lit- there tor ttp.i night* r fArr. m$kt* or a m,wth 
Iwj. until the birds begin to fly, the plants to grow, the floods 
to flow, and the wind 10 dry up the waters from off the earth. 
And as soon ns the birds begin to fly, and ihe plants to grow, 
and the floods to How, and the wind to dry up the waters from 
oft the earth, then the worshipper of Mazda shall lay down the 
dead (on the D.iLhma), his eyes towards the sun." I have 
referred to this passage previously, but ns the theory of the circu- 
I at ion of aerial waters was not then explained, the discussion of 
the passage had to be postponed. We now clearly see what Is 
meant by the phrases like k floods to flow • and 1 plants to grow.' 
They are the same phrases, which are used in the Farvardtn Yasht 
and are there corn lc ted with the mov ing forward of die son and 
the moot, that had stood still, or without moving, in the same 
place for a long time. In other words, the waters, aa well as the 
sun, ceased to more during winter : and the worshipper of Mazda 
Ls ordered not (0 dispose of ibe corpse until the floods began to 
flow inn! tlics'-H! to move, be it for fw rayAit, ihttti tii-j/ut , or n mmtih 
frtsf. Hie Manhuworduppors bdicvcj that the corps;? was cleansed 
by its exposure to the sun, and dead bodies could tint, therefore, 
be disposed of di ring night. The {Kissage from the Vtsididad, above 
referred to, therefore, dearly indicates that the season of winter 
was once marked by long darkness* extending over two nights. 
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llwi!C nights, or a month; and that during the period, the 
floods ceased to flow and the plant? to grow. It was during such 
a winter that the difficulty of disposing the corpse arose, and 
Ahura Mazda is asked what the fai thfui should do in such cases. 
The question has no meaning otherwise, for, if in the ancient 
home of the Mazdayasniansjhe son shone every day during winter, 
as he does with us in the tropical regions, there would have 
been no difficulty in the disposal of the corpse by exposing it to 
the sun the next mommg; and it would be absurd to ask the 
faithful to keep the uncleanly dead body in his house for two 
nights, three nights, or a month long, until the winter 
away. The passage from Fargmd V quoted above makes no 
mention of darkness, though it can be easily inferred from the 

statement that the body i?, at last, to be taken out and laid 
down on the Dakhmu with its eyes towards the sun, evidently 
m eaning that this ceremony was impossible tube performed 
during the time the dead body was kept up in the house. But 
I'-ifgard VIII, 4 (nj, where the same subject is again taken up, 
mentions darkness distinctly. Thus Ahum Mazda (Basked * If 
in the house Of the worshipper of Mazda a dog or a man happens 
to die, and it is raining, or snowing, or blowing, or the 
is coming on, when the flocks and the men lose their way 
what shall the worshipper of Mazda do?-To this Ahum Mazda 
gives the same reply as in Fargard V. The faithful is directed, 

V lit, q, [21), to dig a grave h the house, and there “let the life, 
less body he for two nights, three nights, or a month long, until 
the birds begin to tly. the plants to grow, the floods to flow, 
and the wind to dry up the waters from off the earth.*' Here 
in the question asked to Ahum Mazda darkness is distinctly 
mentioned along with snowing and blowing; and in the Far- 
vardfn \ osfit we have seen that the flowing of waters and the 
moving of the sun are described as taking place at the same 
lime. The passage from Ttr Yasht, where the appointed ,j mft 

ft 
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for the appearance of Tishiryu r.ficr conquering Apaosba in the 
watery region*, is described as one night, two nights, fifty, or 
one hundred nights, has already been referred to in the last 
chapter. From all lhese passages taken together, it inevitably 
follows that it was during winter that the water ceased to 
flow, and the sun to move, and that the period of stagnation 
lasted from me night to a hundred nights. It was a period of 
long darkness, when the sun was not seen above the horizon ; 
and if a man died during the period. Iris corpse had to be kept in' 
the bouse until llie water? again commented to flow, and tile 
sun appeared on the horizon along with them. 1 have pointed 
out previously how the Hindu belief that it is inauspicious to di e 
in the DakjbinAyana mist be traced to this primeval practice 
of keeping the dead body undisposed of during the Jong Arctic 
night. The word K«i<i which is used for * grave ’ in the Parai 
scriptures occurs once in the Jlig-Veda, I. io6,6, where the sage 
KuL 3 a, lying b Kilt* is described as invoking the Vptmdaytng 
Indrafbr his protection; and I think that we have here, at least, 
an indirect reference to the practice of keeping dead bodies in a 
AVitu, until Vritro was killed, and the waters and the sun made 
free \o run their usual couth-. We are, how ever, concerned here 
only w ith the circulation of the celestial waters; and from the 
Avestic Plages quoted above, it fe dear that the aerial waters 
ceased to flow during winter for several days or rather nights, 
and tint, since light sprang from the same source as waters the 
son also ceased to move during the period and stood still in the 
watery regions, until the FravashU, who helped the gods in 
their struggle for waters or in their conflict with pow ers of 
dorknes, made Lhe waters and the Sun move onwards to lake 
Ibeir usual course in the upper celestial hemisphere. \Vc can 
now understand why India is described as moving by his 
might the stream upwards («d«S e A*) ft, n, , 5 , 6, and‘how the 
river? are said to be set free to move on by kajjng; 
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Vrttra ( 1 , 52, is), or how in I, So, 5, India is slid to have made 
the lights of heaven shine forth without obstruction and set the 
waters (n/uh) free to flow (**r There ate many other 
passages in the pig-Veda, where the flowing of waters and the 
appearance of the $tin or the dawn are spoken of as taking place 
simultaneously, as may be seen from the quotations from 
MactoeO's :v Ik Afylio Jgiven above. All these passages 
become intelligible only when interpreted on the theory of the 
cosmic circulation of aerial waters through the upper and the 
lower celestial hemispheres. But as the theory was little understood 
or studio;! in this connection, the Vedic scholars, ancient and 
modem, Imve hitherto failed to interpret the Vritra legend in a 
rational and intelligible way, especially the four simultaneous 
effects of the conquest of In-Ira over V r itra mentioned therein. 

The cosmic circulation of aerial waters described above, 
is not peculiar to the fndo-Iranian mythology. Dr- Warren, in 
his Fatmdte Fv*md, states that a similar circulation of aerial 
waters is mentioned in the works of Homer- Homer describes 
the sun as returning to the flowing of the ocean, or sinking into 
it, and again rising from it mid mounting the sky. All rivers 
and every sea nntl all fountains and even deep wells are again 
said to arise from the deep flowing ocean, which was believed 
to encircle the earth.’ Helios or the sun is further described 
assailing from west to east in a golden boat or cup, evidently 
meaning that the underworld was supposed to be full of waters. 
But Homeric scholars seem to have raised unnecessary 
difficulties in the proper interpretation of these passages 
bv assuming that Homer conceive! the earth to be flat and 
that as 1 he Hades was a region of complete darkness, the sun 
could not be said logo there even, after his setting. Dr. Warren 
has, however, Shown that the assumption is entirely ground less, 

v -—----—--- 

* >< >■ Or. Win** Pnmdisti Rood, 1ft tb Edition (IS 13), Pan. 
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and that Homer's earth w;is really a sphere and that the- 
underw orld was full of aerial waters. We liave seen above, how 
some Vedic scholars have raised similar difficulties in the inter- 
pretation of the Vritra myth by supposing that the lower 
celestial hemisphere was unknown to the Vedic bards. This 
is probably a reflection of the Homeric controversy, but a? 
pointed out by Dr. WaitBt,* these baseless assumptions are due 
mainly to a prejudice with which many scholars approach the 
question ofthe bterpretatkm of ancient my ths. It is assaulted 
that the early man could not possibly have known anything, 
about the world, beyond what the rudest savages know at pro* 
sent; and jiLain and explicit statements ire sometimes put aside, 
distort-rd, or ignored by scholars, who* had they not been 
blinded by prejudice, would certainly have interprets! them in 
a different way. It is impossible to do justice to the subject in this 
place, and I would refer the reader for farther details to 
Dr. Warren’s instructive work on the subject. Dr. Warren also 
states that Euripides, like Homer, held the view that there was 
one fountain of all the world's water, and that the same concep¬ 
tion is expressed ty Hesiod in his 2 kao$v*iy, where all rivers as 
sons, and .ill fountains and brooks as daughters, are traced back 
10 Okciuitifl, 1 hist we have the constant descending movement 
of all waters until they reach the world-snrronndlng Ocean-river 
at the equator, beyond which is the underwodd, similar to the 
movements of aerial water* described in the Avesta, Aristotle, 
in his Mfiron, la said also to have mentioned " a river in the 
air constantly flowing betwixt the heaven and the earth and 
made by the ascending and the descending vapours"t (t is 
again pointed by Grill that the ancient Germans had a similar 
■world-river, and the descending Ukko's stream and the ascend¬ 
ing Amma's stream in the Finnish mythology arc similar¬ 
ly believed to be the traces of a like cosmic watct-circulation. 


* Tandhn Fusod, |, 3: :/. fPiirntii^e Fcund, p, 01, «*!?!%&, ante*. 
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months and then growing old was about to die or reach the 
ocean, to which the waters were speeding. In other words* ttus- 
fneuns ilmt the sun. who was home on waters for ton months, 
was about to go into the lower watery regions as explained in 
the chapter VL But to proceed with the subject in hand, the 
idea of the cosmic circulation of aerial waters, is not court tied to 
the Indian, the Iranian or the Greek mythology. In the Egyp¬ 
tian mythology. Ku-t, the goddess of the sky, is sometimes " re¬ 
presented by a figure in which the bund of shirs is accompanied 
by a band of water and Sir K or man Lockyer tells us that “ not 
only the Sun-gods, but the stcus, were a bo supposed to travel in 
boats across the firmament from one horizon to the other.' Thu 
Jewish idea of the firmament i n tin- midst of waters, the water? 
above being afterwards separated from the water? below the 
firmament, is already referred to above. There is, therefore, 
nothing strange or surprising if we find in the Vedas and in the 
Avesta more or less clear reference to the circulation of serial 
waters through the upper and the tower celestial hemispheres of 
the universe. It is an idea which is found in the ancient mythology 
of even- other nation, and nothing but false prejudice can deter 
us from interpreting the simultaneous movements or the Libera¬ 
tion of waters and Light, desc ribed in the Vojic hymns, on the 
theory of the cosmic circulation of aerial waters. 

But even after accepting die theory of the cosmic cir¬ 
culation of celestial waters und the simultaneous release of 
waters and dawn, it may be asked how the Arctic tliatuy 
comes in, or is in any way requited, to explain the Vtitra 
legend. We may admit that the waters imprisoned by Vpiiw. 
by shutting up the passages through the rocky walls that 
surround them, may be taken to mean the celestial water? 
in the world below tile three earths; but still, tfyi struggle 
between Indra and Yritra may, for aught we know, represent 

* ike LwkyerS Oixwn oj Anrronomy, p. 35, 
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|h ° between Jight and darkness, and ft may be urged, 

that there is no necessity whatever, for bringing in the Arctic 
theory to explain the legend. A little reflection will, how ever, show 
that all the incidents in the legend can not be esplaincdon the theory 
of a daily struggle between light and darkness. [ n X, 62, a, the 
Apgiras« t who are the assistants of Indm in his conquest or 
cow s, are said to love defeated \ ala at the end of the year 
{jntiwar^ This shows that the Struggle was annual and did 
not take place every day. Then we have the passage (Yllt, 32, 
2-6), where Arbuda, the watery demon, is slid to have been 
killed by Iadra with ice (*>»«), not with a thnutkrbolt as 
ifiual. In addition to the fact that the struggle was an yearly 
one, we must, therefore, hold that the conflict took place 
during winter, the season of ice and snow ; and this is corcobo* 
rated by the statement in the A vesta, that it was during winter 
that the waters, and with them the «m, ceased to move on- 
wards. Vritm's forts are again described as autumnal Or ekdradifi, 
showing that the fight must have commenced at the end of 
tffeivW (autumn) and continued during winter. We hnve further 
seen that there are a hundred night-sacrifices, and the duration 
of Tishuy .l a fight with Apnosha is described as varying from 
one to a hundral nights in the Ttr Yaslit. All these incidents can 
be explained only by the Arctic theory, or by Lhe theory of the 
bng autumnal night, and not on the hypothesis of a daily 
struggle betw een light and darkness. 

We have come to the conclusion tbit In dra's fight with 
\ ritra must have commenced in and lasted till the 

<sid of .S'Aj/nV* in (hv watery regions of the nether world. 
Fortunately for ns this conclusion is remarkably home mil by 
an importmt parage preserved in the ftig.Veda, which gives 
us, what *nay be called, the very date of the commencement 
oflndm’s conflict with Vritni, though the true bearing of the 
passage has yet remained unexplained owing to the absence 
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of the real key to its meaning. In If, 12, x i, we raid, “Indi» 
found Shambara dwelling on the mountains fin) 
tLtrtt'U."* Now *IUfrtiV|*J h*tm is an ordinal numeral in the 
feminine gender and in thn locative case, ami similarly A»r»di 
is the tocatire of iWwI ( autumn ), which also is a word of 
feminine gender in Sanskrit. The phrase eAmwtrtWtAvdht *h*radi 
is, therefore, capable of two interpretations or constructions, 
though the words arc simple in themselves. 
literally means * in the fortieth,' and *h< «wA* * m autumn.* If wc 
now take eialetfritoM* (in the fortieth) as an adjective qualify- 
ing thnrwli (in autumn), the meaning of the phrase would Ik "in 
the fortieth autumn" ; while if the two words :«c taken separa¬ 
tely the meaning would be " oa the fortieth, in autumn-" EAyajia 
and Western scholars have adopted the first construction, 
and understand the passage to mean. "Indm found Shnmlara 
dwelling on the mountains in th* ft/rtlfilmtU Jtntvi, that is, in the 
fortieth year "; for the words indicating seasons, tike Ya*mU* 
(spring’i, (autumn), or (winter), are understood 

ta denote a year, especially when nsed with a numeral adjective 
meaning more than otic. Tills construction is grammatically 
correct, for dlaiwlW*e*jnh" and tAarW.’ Iteing botli in flic feminine 
gender and in the locative case, the two words ran be taken 
together, and underctood to mam »in the fortieth autumn 
or year." But what are wc to understand by the statement, 
tli^t Shambara was found in the fortieth vistr by Indta? 
Are we to suppose that Indm to engaged in searching out 
the demon for 40 years, and it was only at the end of tin* 
Ion- period that the enemy was, at Tound dwelling 

on the mountains? If so, India's conflict with Shambam 
cannot be daily or yearly, but must be sussed to ba« 
taken place only once in 40 years, iin inference, which is 

■ |u gl , n, if, n, — n: ?twi tuprj ^iS*t 

1 jnesin *ir wff attnw ?rr smti tt tl 
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-directly opposed to the statement (X p 62 n 2) that '"Vila was 
"killed at the end of the year (/wnVrt^tnru^* 1 Some scholars try 
to get out of the difficulty by suggesting that the passage may be 
taken as referring to a fa mine or drought that occurred after 
40 years, or that it may represent a forty years' war between the 
Aryans protected by Indm. and Sham bam, the chief of the 
.aboriginal new dwelling on the mountains 1 But both these 
explanations are too far-fetched and imaginary to deserve any 
-serious attention or refutation. The story of bbambara is men- 
t kma} in a number or places in the fUg-Vtida, and everywhere it 
represents India's conflict with VfttraJ It is, therefore, prepos¬ 
terous to bold that a forty years' war with the aborigitues is 
referred to in this single passage, especially when the 
passage i* capable of being interpreted differently without 
straining the words used* It is the most ordinary Sanskrit 
td\om to use the locative case in mentioning the month, 
the day, the season or the year, when a particular incident 
is Said to have taken place. Thus, even now, We say, 
A" iirltikt* thukla-jkiXth*^ ltAyjfm/ 1 tn caning f * in the 

month of KArttika, in the bright half, on the thirteenth (tithi 
■Or day y u The feminine ordinal numerals, like tfAffariAf, «bt- 
tfnyi*tin*hi, are always used, without any noon, to de¬ 
note the tiihi or the day of the mouth, or Hie fortnight, as the 
case may be. Thus in the T&ittiriya BrAhmatia (1, t, $ t to% 
we have the expression 11 yadi tafflaatatr# m dwfr 

dojAyeifft dtladhydt” meaning that if the sacrificial 

lire is not consecrated at the end of the year l§^rn^arr) t it 
should be consecrated on the twelfth {(frAfattyrim) afterwards/ 1 
Here JrtfilijAyrfm Is a feminine ordinal in the locative case 
used by itself, and means 11 on the twelfth or day #l after 
the end of the y&ir mentioned in the preceding sentence* 

* Sefi film Xivit£$„ K|UutfliJ tjipm (j-. EUS). $hnmbi%rfi-h*iiffi nr the 
fight Twriib Qlinnl^im, wAg^ukti nr thr itragglH fur .- wn nr* declared 
bs thfl one muJ the tninn in thee* mtvte 
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ChcsvArijftth&im, in the Yedie passage tinder discussion* may 
be similarly taken to denote the fortieth taki or day, atid 
Mtoadi the season at the time, the two words being taken %s- 
independent locatives. The passage would ih^i mean 11 In- 
dra round Shamhara dwelling on the mountains on the for- 
ti'tk (seal* tifAj or day) in autumn/ 

Now Stowi is the fourth season uf the year, and the forti* 
eth day of Stoad would mean seven months and ten days, or 
220 days, after the first day of or the spring, which 

commenced the year in old limes. In short, the passage means 
that Indra's fight with Shambara, Or the annua) conflict between 
light and darkness, commenced on the tenth day of Uic eighth 
month of the year, or on the loth of October, if we take the year 
to have then commenced with March, the first month in the 
old Roman calendar, In I, 155, 6, VifbAu, like a rounded 
wheel, is said to have set in swift motion his ninety racing 
steeds together with the four, and the reference is evidently to 
a year of four seasons of ninety days each. If we accept this* 
division, each season would be of thret mouths' duration, and 
Stood being the third (ef- X, 90. 6 ), the fortieth day Of shm- 
rad would still mean the loth day of the eighth month of iht 
year. The passage thus give? the very dale of IndraVimmial 
fight with Vriba; and if it had been correctly understood, 
much useless speculation about the nature of Vfitrsrt legend 
would have been avoided* Wc have seen previously that the 
seven Adilyas, or monthly Sun-gods, the sons of Adit i, were 
presented by her to the gods in a Former pupa, and that she 
cast away the eighth, the M.Yrfrfl&i, because he wan bom 
in an undeveloped state. In other words, the Sun-gtxi of the 
eighth month is here said to have died soon after he was bom* 
evidently meaning, that the Sun went below the horizon in the 
beginning of the eighth month s and by lining the time of the 
commencement of India's fight with Vrttni as the fortieth 
day in Stowi, or the 10th day of the eighth month, we arrive 1 - 
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at the same conclusion. The It^eiri 0 f Aditi and the date of 
the commencement of Indms fight with Sham bam, as given 
m Hi i%> ci, thus corroborate each other in a remarkable way - 
and as the current interpretation of the passage dots not yield 
any intelligible! sen*., there is no course left for us but to accept 
the only other possible interprets con. 

According to this interpretation SK.r^i becomes the last 
season of sunshine, and it may be here remarked that the ety¬ 
mological meaning of the word further supports the same view, 
hor Sh»r, t ,l ,s derived from ,hri, to wither or waste away, 
{Lnadj 127), and the ward thus primarily signifies the ‘season of 
ocay or withering ; and the decay here referred to is evidently 
the decay or the power of the sun, and not the withering of 
grass, as suggested by %ana in his commentary on ill, 3a, n. 
Tims we find in the Tailtirtya Suiihita, If, t, 2 , 5l that "Ther- 
are three lustres or powers of ,he sun ; one in I W fl , that is 
m the morning; one in 'fr/,**, or the mid-day; and one in 
■ Anrwf OT the evening."' We cannot suppose that the words, 
morning, mid-day and evening, are here used in their primary 
sense. The three stages of the day represented by them are 
predicated of the yearly sun, and Shamd is said to be 
the evening, i.e,, the time of decline in his yearly course, 
t follows, therefore, that after .VAurW there was no period of 
sunshine in ancient times; and a Vedic passage, + quoted by 
Shabara in his commentary on jaimini Smtras Vi’ <j, 40, says. 

“ The snn IS all the seasons ; when it is morning (nifft), it is 
f i f'titfji; when the milking tim e {imyn^X it is 0ri*km*; 

M s Ti “'^ u > ** V -#fot in WTf^rrr rnrifat Trim sts- 
riW sttttrt® 1 TTwritT risirfri I Aku 

Tain, Sam. JI i, < t ?. 

f ,slwW ‘ " r vi,7,10, ifuutw, m m 

* ?rririt Tit 4 nritsd sfrwr irerMrsiT*rtf q^rsim- 

ifr 15 * 51?^ irriTftrffltft | I havo not ham otik to trace 

tk, juiwaga; but it dearly rtuttn that the Ii*t m. eo&mg fimaud tint 
l-tiglst <4 tlm yindj sjj1L 
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when mid-day it is ^cirtiU; when evening 

(*VrtrrtW) h Ei is Shatni ; when ii sets (nH«w eu}, it is the dual 
season of Z/?n*<vtt$a and SAfoAJrit. H If this passage has any 
meaning, it shows that the powers of the sun declined in 
and the end of ffcinvi (autumn), therefore, represented 
his annua! succumbing to the powers of darkness; or, in short, 
to dual season of Ilfmetnta and Shi^hirn represented the long 
night when the sun went below the horizon- It may also be 
mentioned that the word At»y 4 (W. wintry) is used in the 
Kg-Veda for night Cl, 34, i) h implying that the wintry season 
was the season of special darkness 

But it may be urged that we have no authority for holding 
Jhat, in ancient days, time was reckoned simply by seasons and 
days; and tiktftdriinhplm ifor.-rf* cannot, therdbrc t be inter¬ 
preted to mean w On the 40th (day) in Shnifatf.*' The object 
tgoct is not, iiovvever, well-founded ; For in ancient inscriptions 
we find many instances where dates of events are recorded wily 
by reference to seasons. Thus in the book on the f **cW/*iV*h 
th* Cn*'t-Tr*^>U* W-thm Jh 4 w, by Df. Btugcss and 
Pandit BhagwinlAj Jndr.Vji, published by the Government 
of Bombay in 1881, the date of inscription NOr 14 is given 
■as follows:—' M Of king (raTru) Vasithiputa, the illustrious lord 
[Pulumiyij in the year seventh (7), of Gri*hwct the 
mh {5) fortnight, and first u) day/ 1 Upon this Dr. Burgess 
remarks that “the mention of the 5th fortnight of Grhhm* 
shows that the year was not livided into 95 seasons (Tin*) but 
into three, nantdy, Far^l and MtmatUa*'* But what 

is important for our purpose in this inscription is the method 
uF giving the date by seasons, fortnights and days, without 
any reference to the month. This inscription is followed 
in the same book by others, one of which (Ho. 20) is thus 
dated;— 11 In the twenty-fiwrtb year (24) of the king VAsi. 
fhiputa, the illustrious Fuji mini, in the third (3) fort¬ 
night of the winter (towwdn) months, on the second ( 2 ) 
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day"; and another is Said to be inscribed '-On the tenth day 
in the Sixth fortnight of the eighth vest of kin? 

Mid ban | x it to, the lord Slriswa.'- Dr. BhdtjdAfeir j,, his 
Enrlt, ffitfer f th* ZWg has ascertained that Mj'_ 

dtvmputta reigned in the Mahflrishtra from about A D i™, 
to 197, and Fujtimiyi wits on the throne of the Mahiridma 
al«nt6o years earlier, that is, from A, D. tjft to t 54 ' ill 
the inscriptions noted above, therefore, belong to the 2nd cen 
tory oftbe Christian era. that is, a long time before the date 
or Aryu Bhatfi or Varihamihira, whose works seem to havo 
established, ifnot mtrodijreJ. the preseni system of mcasurim- 
time by seasons, months, (brtnighls and days. It is, therefore 
dear that eighteen hundred years ago. dates of events were 
recorded and ascertained by mentioning only the stasni the 
fortnight and the day of the fortnight, without any reference to 
■ he month of the year ; aid we might very ivdt suppose that 
sevemi centuries before this period theso dates were given by a 
still more simple method, namely, by mentioning onJv the 
seasoned the day of that season. And, as a matter offact 
wecJo find this method or measuring time, m., u seasons 
and days, adopted it, the A vesta to mark the particular days 
of the year. Thus in the AfrigAn GAhanbAr fl, 7 . r *t „ 
written in some manuscripts meat ion oil by Westerned in 
his notes on the Africa, there is a statement of the 


^ * I wwriptitm No, H ol KArln bwcriptttNV 

8Tftffet5!W ’TTfMflFfr UUW *** a ^ *1 

™ ** 4 M?** Turfef! «_** ^ 

SfOT v», rfftSTW few mi). 

In*crIptJofi No. Sfl of tins same taction nuu t | lUK ._ ^ 

^nfnfriTU fafi^fejTrfw i^itr wjfirtr tVTETO tf* afoq * 
few ftfeur S; ("* in Sanskrit- feu , m tteuw; 

a Y, lurTMi <t£ \ r feW ^). 

An inHi^gou fom c}„. Kinheri«vi> «fl] « as 

WT Wtfrym hh* c Irtu Mfeu i «■ (or luSamkrii_ - 

ftrsu i nil t, ril. ^ fe^, }<.), 
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-different rewards which a Mazdaysunian receives in the next 
life for what he gives as present in this to the Rite |r<^ 
ligious h&id it and we have therein such expressions its 
11 On the 45th (day) of Maidhyk^aremya, 1. « ip on (the day ) 
Dae of 1 the month} A rdi behest ; Tl or ^On the 60th (day) of 
Mafiihyi'^tima r * r| on [the day) Dae of (the month) Tlr ; ' and 
so on. Here each date is given in two differ ait ways? Jir*t k by 
mentioning the GfthanbAr or the season ( the year b^tog 
divided into sis G^hanfcars), and the day of that season 1 
and *'--or*iIy t by mentioning the month and the day of 
that month* Strictly speaking there is no necessity to 
adopt this double method of marking the days of the year,, for 
either of them is enough to accurately define the day required 
It is* therefore, highly probable, as remarked by Mr, Ervad 
Jamshedji Dadabbai Naders hah, that the method of counting 
by ses-soiis and days is the older of the two, and the phrases 
containing the names of months iuv-1 days are hirer interpoku 
lions, made at a time when the Qldtrr method was superseded 
by the latter/ Bat even supposing that the double phrases 
were used originally, we can, so far as our present purpose is 
concerned, safely infer (mm these passages that the method of 
marking the days of the year by mentioning the reason and 
the day thereof was in vogue at the time when the Afrigun was 
written : and if ihe method is so ok!, it fully warrants m in in¬ 
terpreting thnftvli to mean M Q*i the 40th (day) 

in (autumn)/ 1 There can be little doubt that the Vedic 

bards have recorded in this p&sgage the esaci date of the com¬ 
mencement of Incites fight with SUambura, but in the absence 
of the true key to its meaning the passage has been so long un¬ 
fortunately misunderstood and misinterpreted both hy Eastern 
and Western scholars- The grammatical possibility of connect¬ 
ing tKviv&rimthyd !>», as an adjective, with th*r A di helped on 

* Soft h'm unsay an 11 T?hfi Zcaj/iBitM month*. a&j yrcin wivh their 
dtriti cm in the* Anvtk nga ' 1 in the Cam* Memory rofuutc, pp, 

* 51 * 




vsbic Mvrus- 


'T1!E captive waters. 




be described as hzvm* ixZTt ?* Jf [n < ^relation, should 

*«m«i to liavc wwJmSIT,? ' J “ U, *« •'■<* 

morninj appeared posjjbfc ,o Am. T IkJi° "“ ° ,ll<!r 

wort!as indepeojem loc ! «iv« > ta ,|", '7 ''' '.“ ke thl! “* 

e-t* th we l,, * — .' h,! cta "8' - •*■ ravins 

lie Arctic, dry ’2,ZS!' l, "r*"’ MJ » k»e*> 
liMy to be dram, to n.i. ottemitivt tn 7™ "* 

•M.or to till .1 7 Wl S ,,,C r ” ls > »** ptvo 

z =* ■*,, JZttS Zttise 
teS£^S»-?p ~ v 3 * 2 Z 

l mT,\T 1 : w " h Mttvi iM * 11 * ^i W . voitXLjI 

* nr h p Lm. u«zrzti tr r l 

Vou,- £?!£, 1 tTT fU ™' tolw,g '■ l>f ) ***>% -Z 

m *X Urd TwaT' '' W *«" “ '“ ' 0 * t,H * ** (**•) 

*22 2 2 sKi 5 £ s lm tN ° m?n 

™* z%, ”SST 2 ' , si “ hiuita " o^.od.m, 

tlrt tJn.pt „ "Wing that ^MarnnHuttSm 

s,^„l <*' P « ■• '■ Tl* 

«*!■*, In J„;l 7 *•!**"***>. «<*" <«**«. .!» 

Jf ^ e . t „ tho 0ftll bt Sh/irtlll flT1 , ry JWr 
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strengthen the same view. The disappeaiance of the stm below 
the horizon in the-beginning of the Stli month in anlumii, follow¬ 
ed Uv a long twilight, a continuous dark night of about loo days*, 
anil a long dawn of 30 days in the Arctic regions, is the basis of 
the legend, and every Incident therein can "be naturally anil 
intelligibly explained only on this theory. 

There is one more incident in the Vritra legend which re- 
quires to bo consideredbefore we close its examination. We have 
seen that water and light are described as having liecn simultane¬ 
ously liberated by indr a after slaughtering Vritra. These waters 
are romotimes spoken of as streams or river* (II, 15,3; 1 1, a\ 
which flow 1 tflvmftlt or udniifha [II, 15,6), Had are said to be 
in number ( 1 , 3-;, 12; tl, ia, ta). The theory of the cosmic cir¬ 
culation of aerial waters explains why these waters'are described 
as flowing ttfwefif'l* simultaneously with the dawn, for as the sun- 
was believed to be carried in the sky by aerial currents, the light 
<rf the sun appeared above the horizon when the aerial rivers 
began to flow up from the nether world where they had been 
blocked before by VHIra* The waters or the rivers were, therefore, 
aptly described as flowing upwards and bringing the light of the 
sun with them, but we have still to answer the question why the 
rivers or waters arc described as *«<t* in number, and it is alleged 
that the Storm theory us with a satisfactory reply to this 

question. Thus it lias been suggested by Western scholars that the 
seven rivers, here referred to, are the se ven rivets of the Panjaub 
which are flooded during the rainy season by waters released by 
India, from the dutches of die demon who confines them in the 
storm-cloud- The rivers of the Pnnjaub may therefore, it is urged, 
be well described as being set free to flow [ ) by 

India himself, and in support of ill is explanation we uc refer¬ 
red to the fllg-Veda X, 75* and to the phrase futpbiJiiviiz* oc¬ 
curring in Farg&rd 1 of the Vcndidad, where it is said to dimeter 
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J* PanHrabor Ind!:i ‘ Iirt <** hypothec Jiowsoever templing 
i may « at the first sight, fa qnite inadequatc to 

jj® ^ven-folil division of waters in a satisfactory way. 
It has been pointoi out above that the- ainndbuteous rdta® of 
*??“ and light can !*: accounted for only on the UiEwrv 
Ofthe cosmtc circulation ofiurhi waters; and if this is com , r[ 
we cannot identify the seven river*, set free to flow 

wdb any terrestrial riven whether in tU* 
Pannob or dseivhorv. The Panjauh is, again, as its mma 
indicates a land of Jfw and not of seven rivers; and ir » 
so described m the VAjasincyi SttAhiti.' The term 
rwt. isv therefore, more appropriate in the case of the 
Pa nj,mb. than *„/*, or the Wn of the 

ihT!\v llt mi * M Set owr the lenity bv supposing; 
that knhSU and b.iruvath or any other two tributes ^ the 

thi Jrr ■ (l ' eg ™ 1,p b> ' llK Vaiic whan 

they s^keot seven nvei*. In the Pg-Vedi (X, 75 >, about 
fifteen different rtvers are mentioned, including the Ganei 
the Yamuna, the itttbhA, the Kntmu, the Goman, the 
and the live nversof the Punjab; but nowhere do we find 

Thi^T; mCrS WerC ‘ nC,,,jLti ifl thu g^»P Of seven rivers, 

T ns ha, given use to a difference of opinion amongst scho! 

Thu, S*ya ? a iitoata the Ganges .nd the Jamuna i„ JJ 
group, which, according to Prof. Ma, Multer, fa made im hv 
aiding the Indus and the Santsvati to the five risers of tii 

u,a!w ,nj ^"'s i»u tbu ,L 

Kuh\u mun be included in the group at the cost of tfosSurasvati 
This shows that we are not on a safe ground in Supposing' 
that the expression "seven rivers "once meant what fa bv 

Sr : th “ Ufld ° f *™ " V "*" Th ~ “Press,™ tnjZ 

nnrt/iavnh occurs in about a do*«t places in the Rig-Veda and 
in five of these it distinctly denotes the seven rivers set fra? by 

‘ 3c< ’ W ‘- s “ iM,v ' "■-»« =m= 

** ' & **i**JW%,t H. r- *fr m 


*9 
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Jndn along with the release of cows nr the recovery of dawn [I* 
32, 12 ; II, 12, 3 and 12 ; IV, iS. I, &c,); and for reasons given 
above, we cannot suppose that they represent any terrestrial 
rivers in these passages. In the remaining cases, there is not a 
single instance where the expression may be said to decisively 
denote only the terrestrial rivers; nay, it is more likely that 
celestial rivers are referred to everywhere by the expression of 
liwJAawifc. ( do not mean to say that •?}*-* *itulhavah, 

1 aft* /wawiioft, or tupU* can in no case denote any 

terrestrial rivers. For there are three groups uf seven rivets 
mentioned in the pig-Veda,— the celestial, the terrestrial and 
the Infernal. Thus in X, 64, H, “ thrice three wandering rivers " 
are mentioned; white the waters are said 11 lo flow forw ard 
triply, serai and seven " in X, 75,1, It is, therefore, clear 
that tike the Ganges in Lite Putinas, the Vcdte bards conceived 
a group of seven rivers in the heaven, another on the earth, 
and a third tn the.nether world, somewhat after the manner 
of the eleven gods in the heaven, eleven on the earth, mid eleven 
in the waters (1,139, n; I, 3.4, it; X, 65, 91. If so, we cannot 
say that a sevenfold division of the terrestrial rivers was not 
known to the Vedic bards. But, for reasons given above, we 
cannot hold that this seven-fold division was suggested by 
the rivers of the Panjuub 3 and then extended to the upper and 
the lower celestial hcmishliere. The Panjaub, as remarked 
above, is a land of five rivers and not seven; and though we 
might raise the number to seven by adding to the group <my 
*m» in significant tributaries according :o our fancy, yet the 
artificial character of the device is too apparent to justify l|S 
in holding that the expression f'WAdWi was 

suggested by the rivers of the Panjaufr, We must again bear 
in mind that the seven-fold division of waters does nut stand 
by itself in the Wg- Veda: but is only a particular i~atP 0 f a 
general principle of division adopted therein. Thus we liavo 
scvm earthly abodes (l, 22, tfi), seven mountains (VIII, gfi, ^ 
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or lw “ «* to* (VIII. 

ua ; 

or iomliom (IX, «, 4), Mvol a ' sler5 „ . 

H**?* POss% se^ and s^-a, gods (X t « »'i 
wM» i„ *. hKr ^ * 

jue l e slvsi heavens, seven earths, seven mountains, sevai 

2 T 7 T ° elher HQrld5 ‘ ** ^ven-fold division Is 
a™ 7 ^ mytho1 ^ «. *» iasfctace. ft. the 

7X7 L X, J 6 " ,d , 64X ^ b lhe Grtxk “y^fogy. which 

ST *1 th ; “ hyCrs of over one mother. I, 

ows, therefore, that the division mtm bo tmc«J 

hack almost to the In do European period ■ and if sn 
“ *■ —«' 

livor. thTpa l e T al pr “ ,cl I lle ' *■ 5 “ 65 <«=d by lhe 
„ nr ™ h ' for ’ in thatch we shall hare to 

«*i tW^T * h0m<0f lhC AiyanS they «par- 

died. But ,f the riven set free to flow ^ bv India aiTnaf 

terrestrial, and If the expression *4*. •Mh<# a h was not ori 

gmally suggested by the river* of the Punjab, ft may be ^ 

how we account for the number of rivers and the origin of the 

phrase flnpinJmlu occurring jn the Avesta, The true key to 

rd^ of° n T Tr™ WlN be iomi m thB ^turftaa™ 
vt^ r ir !^ t effcCted ** after conquering 

flow is d 7 / * 3 ' InJra ' Wh3 cau5ed t!ie ««» rivers to 
, T d<scnbeJ 35 or sevHwaycd, suggesting 

00^^^ m ?J T l riVCrS m,Bt h3ve> “> » w^ 

connected, We have also seen that the watery and the sun 
are wid to move at the same trmein the Parsi ^riptures ]f 
what can be more natural than to suppose that the sev m 
3 e fl ait «^ horses or seven aerial rivers to carry them 
over the Sky, much In the same way as Dtrghatamas is said to 

toll l Si!? iu 1 ^ Again according 

the legend of Aditi, there were seven suns or momh^ods 
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located in seven different regions and producing seven 
months of sun-shine of different temperatures. But how could 
the seven suns move in seven different parts of heaven except 
try tlit agency of seven different aerial rivers coming tip from 
the nether world, each with its own am ? In short, when the 
close connection between waters and light is once established, 
it is not difficult to perceive why the waters and light are each 
^liil to he seven-fold The seven celestial rivers arc expressly 
mentioned to the flig.Veda (TX, S4t ^ and the flowing forth 
of the se ven rivers and the appearance of the dawn on the 
horizon are described as simultaneous in many passages, some 
of which have been already referred to above. Neither the 
Storm thcoiy , nor the geography of the Panjaub, satisfactorily 

accounts for the simultaneous happening of these events ■ and so 
tog as this difficulty is not solved, except by the Arctic theory 
and the cosmic circulation of aerial waters, we cannul accent 
the hypothesis of Western scholars referred to above hows©, 
ever eloquently espoundod it may be. As regards the origin 
of the phrase //<vtcMv, which is believed to denote India 
in the A vesta, l think, we can explain it by supposing that 
the expression tnj'la liu.thtwh was cm old one, carried bv 
the Aryans with them to their new home, find there applied 7o 
BflW J iljlCL ' s ° r countries, just as the British colonists now cam 
the old names of their mother country to their new places of 
settlement is n Ct the only exprtssion which 

occurs til the A vesta in the enmneraiian of iht Arvm 
tries. We have, VArena, Htftumam, Rangha and Harahvalti 
m the list. Which are the J?end equivalents or Vanina, W 
tumat, Rasd and Sarasvatb* But !t is never argued from it 

* bin intro !aet ii-u to Kwmwd I (4 tln> 

lAwnmttiiu ,, imirw6,origiwlly bvto^mg to mythiml cUfltL 

in later liniwt.auatiod to real <*«," If thia fe irott „f VarfinojUt^La 
4Ifawa),nnil i*1wr imm, thorn i* w> r™*tm why Jlapm-hin^. abootln^ 
bi> similarly ojplntorf.niparinlly wbr-n it naw dmr that t>.<. j x m „,. 
tiiiJAiiffiA dwmte* celrfltial tW+t* la thu Veda*!, 
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tfut the Ve die deity, Vamfljt, was bo named from the country 
callnd Varen&by the worshippers of Ma^dn; and the same 
may be said or Rasa and Sarasvari. Rasa and Sarasvati 
di-noir the terresiriaJ rivers even in the Rsg-V ed^ 
Bin there is ample evidence to show that they were origtnuih 
iht aerial rivers. Iris therefore, more natural to hold that 
all these were ancient mythologieol names brought wjih them 
by | hey Aryan setters to their new home and there applied to 
new places or objects- There are places in Burma which are 
named Ayodhya, Mhhik, 3cc^ and this is o-vpkined on the 
ground that they were so named h y the Indian settlers jn 
Burma after the welbkripwn places in their native land. 
There is no reason why the same theory should not be applied 
in the case of hi ktF»» especially when we see that the 

rivers set free by Indsn by slaughtering Vritm cannot hat 
he celestial. 

It will lie sosi from the foregoing discussion that the true 
nature and movements of waters released hy Indra from the 
^msp of Vfitra has been misunderstood from the days of the 
most ancient Naimhtas, or. we mi phi say, even from the day^ 
of the Brahmanas. There mre passages in l he Pig-Vaia where 
Fftshan is said to cross die upper celestial hemisphere in 1 mt? i 
bat the Ashvins and Surya are generally described as travel 
big tbe heaven in their chariots. This led the ancient Muk- 
tas to believe that the upper celestial hemisphere was not a 
*eat of aerial watery and thn* when Indra was described as 
releasing waters by slaughtering Vritnw the waters referred to 
could not but be the waters imprisoned in the min-clouds. 
The seven rivers set free to flow by idling Vfitra were rimi* 
larly understood to be tha rivers of India h ftke the Ganges, the 
]armtnii, &C n while the piercing of the mountains was ex* 
plained allay by distorting or s tra i ning the meaning or such 
words pm* &c- t as stated above. It was at this 

stage lhat die subject was taken in hand by Wcsiem scholars. 
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who, taking th«r cue from the 2fa^*.A,W u of Use A vesta,, 
ebqumtJy advanced the theory that the seven rivers, set free- 
Indra, were the rivers of the Panjaub. This explanation, 
first started, was regarded as an important historical 
discovery; and so it wotiid have been, if it had been areal 
fact. Bnt, as pointed: out above, the Panjaub is, by nature, a 
land of five rivers and not seven ; and it is kj described in the 
Vajasanei i Samhita, It Lb also evident that as the seven rivers, 
set free to flow by Indra, were released simultaneously witJt 
die dawn, they could not be the rivers of the Panjaub. Wc 
do not mean to say that the Panjaub was not an Aryan settle- 
roent at the time when the Vedic hymns w«e sung, for the 
river? of the Panjaub ore expressly mentioned in the flig-Veda. 
But the rivers or the Panjaub were not the seven rivers 
mentioned in the i <*da*: and if so, a new explanation of the 
Vritra legend becomes necessary, and such an explanation if 
furnished only by the theory of the cosmic circulation of aerial 
waters or rivers through the lower and the upper world, carry¬ 
ing along with them the sun, the moon and the other heav¬ 
en! j bodies. We can now Very well explain bow Vyitra, by 
stretching his body across, dosed the passages in the mountain, 
ous ranges (/*rwv<*0, which, on the analogy of mountain* 
isualty seen on the hori^Ofi, were believed to lie between the 
Upper ami the lower world; and liow tltc waters, and with 
them the sun and the dawn, were prevented from coming up 
from the nether world for a long time in the Arctic home of 
the Ancestors of the Vedic bards. Another oinl elucidated b) 
the present theory is the four fold character of the effects or 
Indra ? conquest over Vfitrw, a point which has been entirely 
neglected by ancient and modem Nainiktas, not because it was 
unknown but because they Were unable to give any satisfactory 
explanation of the Kune, except on the hypothesis tfjpi diffi-r 
ent effects have been confounded with one other by the poets- 
Of the But the theory of the cosmic circulation of 
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a-rial waters, a theory which is also found in the mythology 
of many other imitMts, notv dears up the whole mystery. If 
Indra ia described as the leader or the rdeaser of waters (qpdm 
?i\ t or >■ 4*-* the waters do not mean the water? 

in the cloui b t but the waters nr the watery vapours which 611 
?:ie universe uud formed the maleml out of which the latter 
was created- In other words. the conquest over waters was 
^jmething grander, something far more marvellous and COsnie 
in character than the mere breaking up of the clouds in the 
rainy season ; and under th^c circumstances it was naturally 
consult? rod to be the greatest of India's exploits, when* in¬ 
vigorated by a hundred nightly Soma sacrifices, he slew with 
ice the watery demon of darkness, shattered his hundred 
autumnal forts, released the waters or the seven rivers up* 
stream to gp along thetr aerial way and brought out ihe sun 
and the dawn* or the rovv^ from their place of confinement 
inside the rocky caves, where they had stood still since the 
*hte of the war, which, according to a Vcdic passage, hitherto 
misread and misunderstood* commenced in higher latitudes 
every year on tlie 40th'day of Shafntl or autumn and lasted till 
the end of winter, h is not contended that In dm had never 
been the god of rain. There are a few passages in die ftig* 
Veda (IV, t ; VIII, h, ij, where he is expresdy mentioned 
as sending dawn rain, at is compared to a rain-god- But 
as Vritra-tun or the killer of Vjitra and the release* of waters 
and the dawn t it is impossible to identify him with the god 
of rain* The story of the release of captive waters is an 
ancient story ; hjr Vritra ujip&trs as Ortbros in the Greek mytho¬ 
logy, and Vntra-han, a* V*rethrogna p fe the god of victory in 
the Parsi scriptures. Now this Vfiiradian may not have 
been originally the same as Indru, for the w ord Uviru does not 
occur in European Aryan languages* and it has, therefore, been 
suggested* by some comparative mythologians that the con* 
quest of waters, which was originally the exploit of some other 
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Ary An deity, was probably ascribed to Jndru in the V«lk my. 
Ittology, when Indra become the principal deity in the V«Jic 
pantheon. The fact that Tishtrya, and not Voiethraghnn. is 
said to be tlic rdeaseruf Waters and light in the A vesta, leads 
aomf* support to this theory. But whichever vfew we adopt it 
does not aitect the conclusion we have conic to above regarding 
(hi nut explanation of the Vyltra legend- Clouds :ind rain 
cannot constitute the physical bans or the lege nd, which b 
evidently based cm the simple phenomenon of bringing light 
to the people who had anxiously waited for it during the 
krkn«?of the long night in the Arctic regions; .nod it is 
a pity that any misconception regarding V&lic cosmography, 
or tlic nature of waters and their cosmic movements, should 
have, for sometime at least, stood in the way of the true inter¬ 
pretation of this important legend. India may have be¬ 
come a storm-go 1 afterwards; or the conquest over Vritra* 
originally achieved by some other deity, may liave come 
to be ascribed to Indrj, the rain-god in later limes. But 
whether the exploits of rricradUn weTO Subsequently .scrib¬ 
ed to hulla, or whether India, as the reiei&cr of captive 
waters, was afterwards mistaken for tl>- gotl of rain, like 
Tishtry.i in the Avesl; one fact stands oat iiofdly amidst 
all details, *it, that captive waters were tin aerial water* 
in the nether world, and that their captivity represented the 
annual struggle between light and darkness ,n the original 
home of the Aryans in iha Arctic region; and if this fict 
u '5 not hitherto discovered, it was because our knowledge 
of the ancient man was loo mgagre to enable us to jicrcme 
it prosily. 
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CHARTER X. 


YEUIC in nii- the lUTirnm DEITIES. 

V flmal ih ry and the lugends of (he Ashvins—The part played 
bv 11 j- Axhvins in the struggle for waters ;mil light—Intclli 
gible only on the Arctic theory—Their exploits and legends— 
Saving or rejuvenating, resetting from the ocean, or restoring 
I hi- eye-sight or light, <o Chyav&na, Rchha, Bhujyii, Atn 
Vandana Ac.—All expiatm-d it pre*ut us referring loathe 
resc.ua of the daily dawn or the vernal restoration of the 
powers of the winter sun—But [ he theory fails to ex pin in 
rcfeirtttes to U&Klness or rlftrkms® in several legends—Nor 
dots ir item hi it for the duration of the distress of the Ashvina' 
proteges—N ot for the dminr.ter of the place of distress 
from which the proteges were saved—Bottom less and dirk 
ocean really mean* the nether world—A howl with bottom 
up and mouth dow mvnrds indicates the inverted hemisphere 
of the Had tvs—Legend of Ri Irish va—Tlie slaughter of a 
hundred iheep represents the conversion of a hundred days 
into so many nights—The story of Saptavadhti or the seven 
eunuchs, praying for safe delivery after tat month' of gtstation 

— Remains unexplained up to the present— The interior of 
i:. vtr t and j.nrth Is conceived in the Veda ns the womb In 
which the sun moves when above the horizon—Ten months' 
gestation thus represents (he [m months when the Sun is 
above tin: horiedn—Prayer for Fife delivery indicates the 
perils of the long night— Riddle or paradox of a child Itccom- 
inr; in vis blc .i? soon a c bom —The story of the hidden 
\ pti refer? to the same plTHYOTneiion*— Ptolxibi'' origin of the 
IV ;riic st r. of Kumtea or Kiiruikeyn—Superiority of the 
Atv*!ii- over tin venial theory ii> explaining tin: legends of the 
A si wins—Tin: U^end of India's stealing Surya’s wheel— 
Thu m*' ’ ing of IV/^'rVrjVf discussed—Indicates darkness 
on the completion of ten months—Vishnu's threesttrhte 

— 1'iit! nt o| jin ions about tbrir nature i juntas!—■ V i shim 1 ? 
Strides represent the yearly I'jurfe of the sun—And his 
ihtni invisible step represents the nether world—Vishnu'S op- 
(>rubriCRJ? name, Snipi vi shia-R epresents the darker the<li?e;‘-££-l 
sin during {Jie long Arctic night- Tint threeaboJrrofSsvilri. 
Agni anil ihe Adr/ins compared fa Vishnu's third step—The 
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legend of Trita A'ptya—Trita t or the third* represents the thin! 
part of the ycar^Tbe IndtMSennanfe origin of the legend— 
Tile a pas—Their character and nature described—Seven-fold 
and ten-fold division of things in the Vedlc literature 
Various Instances of seven-fold and ten-fold division collected 
—This two-fold division probably due to the seven and ten 
months' period of sunshine in the Arctic region—Thr Dit-sha- 
ritjna hght— Represents struggle with the ten-fold division 
of darkness—Brihaspati and his lost wife in the ftg-Wa— 
The ten non-sacrificing kings and RUvana compared— Mythi¬ 
cal dement in the RimSiyana probably derived from the Vedic 
nythoioD’—lhiujnifij) and \rishikapi - Wits Ejmij'Sftl 
copied from Homer—Both may have a common source— 
Conclusion- 

Tub inadequacy of the Storm theory to explain the legend 
of lndra and Vrita has been fully set forth in the last chapter ■, and 
wc have seen how a number of points therein, hitherto unintelli¬ 
gible, can be explained fay the Arctic theory, combined with 
the true conception of the circulation of aerial waters in the 
upper und the nether world, Wc shall now take up the legends 
that are usually explained on the Vernal theory, and show how* 
like the Storm theory, it fails to account satisfactorily for the 
different features of these legends Such legends arc to be found 
amongst the achievements of the Ashvins, the physicians of 
the gods- These achievements are summed up, its it were, in 
certain hymns of the Rig.Vcda ( 1 . ns: u6; nj; lift), each 
of which "briefly refers to the important exploits of these twin 
gods. As in "the case ofVritru, the character of the Ashvins 
and their exploits arc explained hv different schools of interpre¬ 
ters in different ways- Thus YAska (Nir.XIl, i) informs u- 
that the two Ashvins are regarded by some as representing 
Heaven and Earth, by others as Day and Night, or as 
Sun and Moon; while the Aitihtaikas take them to 
be two ancient kings, the performers oi holy acts. But a= 
before, wc propose to examine the legends* connected 
with the Ashvins only according to the naturalistic or the 
Nmrtikia school of interpretation. Even in this school there 
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arc, however* a number of different views held regarding the 
nature and the character of these two gods, Some believe that 
the natural basts of the Ashvins must be the mom tug star, 
that being the only morning-light visible before fire, dawn and 
sun ; while others think that the Two stars in the cooEteltation 
of Gemini were the original representatives of the twin gods. 
The achievements of these gods are, however* generally explained 
as referring to the restoration of the powers of the sun decayed 
In winter ;tmi an elaborate discussion of tile Ashvins' exploits 
on this tbcor> r will be found in the .r.» ih SHmct of 

J trtthoicgjfi (Vol. II, pp. 583-605), by Prof. Max Muller, published 
a few years ago* It is beyond the scope of this work to 
examine each one of the iMerant legends connected with th^ 
Ashvsns, as Prof Max Muller has done. We are concerned 
only with those points in the legends which the Vernal or the 
Dawn theory fiute to explain, and which can be well accounted 
for only by the Arctic theory: and these we now proceed to 
notice. 

Now, m Lite first pktee, we must refer to the part played by 
the Ashvinn In the great struggle or fight for waters and light, 
which ha.- been disciissed in the previous chapter. The Ashvins 
are distinctly mentioned in the sacrificial literature as one of 
the deities connected with the Dawn {Ait. Rr^ If* ig); and we 
have seen that a long laudatory =ong recited by the Hotti 
before sunrise is specially devoted to them. The daughter 
of Sflfya is also described as having ascended their car (I, i tb w tj: 
tty, 5^ and the Aitareya Br^hmah^ • IV* j-y), d^cribes a 
race run by tire gods for obtaining the A*hvin*+hmHrti as a 
prixe: and the Ash vies, driving in a carriage drawn by 
donkeys, are srid to have won it in close coinj^titioii with 
Agni, Cabas and Indm, who are represented as making 
way for tlie ■ftshvins, on the understanding that after win¬ 
ning the race the Ashvins would assign 10 them a sliarc in 
the prints- The kindling of the sacrificial fire, the break 
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erf the dawn, and rise of the; Stui are again spoken of as 
occurring simultaneously with the appearance of the Ashvins 
<1,157,1; VII, 73,4k while in X r 61,4. the time of their 
appearance is said to be the early dawn when '‘darkness still 
stands wiongst the ruddy cows." Their connection with 
the dawn and their appearance in the interval between dawn and 
sunrise are thus taken to be dearly established: and whatever 
theory we may'adopt to explain the character of the Ashvins 
on a physical basis, we cannot lose sight of the fact that 
they arc matutinal deities, bringing on the dawn or the light 
of the morning along with them* The two epithets which 
are peculiar to Iridra, Ffifi'eAaw, and Hhain.kfattl t arc 

applied to them fitrahantamd, VUI, fi, 2 -z; Sham-krintti, I, 112, 
23); and in T, 1S2, i, they Are expressly said to possess strongly 
the qualities of Indra (fndrn-rtmid), :incJ of the Manus (.l/ri-ui. 
f«nwtj the associates of Indra in his struggle with Vritra, 
Sav, they arc said to have protected In dm in his achievement 
against Ntunuchi in X, 131* 4 - This leaves no doubt ibout 
thdr share in the Vritra.tigbt : and equally clear is their 
connection with the waters of the ocean. In I, 4G, 2, they are 
called iWAw-iiwIiaM, or having the ocean for their mother, ami 
their car is described as turning up from the ocean in IV, 43, 5 ; 
while in I, 112,13, the A slaving irt their car are said to *30 round 
the sun in the distant region {yn# 4 «a/i}. We also read that the 
Ashviiis moved the most sweet *inrlhu or ocean, evidently mean, 
tug that they matin the waters of the ocean flow forward 
(I, 112, g); and they are said 10 have made Rasi* u celestial 
river, swell full with water-flood^ urging to victory the car 
without the horse (I, 112, 12), They are also the protector? 
of the great Atittaigva and Divodssa against Sham bar a ; and 
Kutsa, the favourite of Indra, is also said to have been - 
helped by them (I, iic, 14! nod 2j>. In jf-;rse iS of 
the same hymn, the Ashvins are addressed as A6girises, 
and said Ito have triumphed in their hearts and went 
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onwards to liberate the Hood of milt: while in MIT, 26,17, 
vie read that they abide in the sea of heaven 
Taking all these facts together, we can easily see that tlie 
Ashvins were the helpers of India in his struggle for waters 
and light; and we now know whirl that struggle means. It is 
the struggle between the powers of light and darkness, and 
the Ashvins* in their character as divine physicians, were 
naturally the first to help the god* in this distress or afflic¬ 
tion. It is true that India was the principal actor or hero in 
this fight; but the Ashvins appear to have stood by him, 
rendering help whenever necessary, and leading the \,in in the 
march of the matutinal deities after the codijuest. This cha¬ 
racter uf the Ashvins is hardly explained by the Vernal theory 
nor can it be accounted for on the theory' of ft daily 
struggle bctweai light and darkens, for we have seen that the 
dawn, during which the is recited, is not the 

evanescent dawn of the tropics. The Arctic theory alone can 
satisfactorily interpret the facta stated above; and when they 
Eire interpreted in this way, it is easy to perceive how the 
Ashvins are described as having reiuvcnitali eurod, Of tescuod 
a number of decrepit, blind, lame or distressed proteges or theirs 
in the various legervb ascribed to them. 

The important achievements of the Ashvins have been 
summed up by Macdonell in his ff'Jie MylWow i.i zij as 
follows: — 

" TUo sage ChyavAna, grown old and deserted, they re¬ 
leased from his decrepit body ; they prolonged his life, restored 
him to youth, rendered him desirable u> his wife and made 
him the husband of maiden^ (I, nf>, 10 &c). They also re¬ 
newed the youth of the aged Kali, and befriended him when 
he had taken a wife {X, 3 y. S; 1 , 112. 15)- They brought, on a 
car, to the youthful Vimada wives or a wife named Kamadya 
(X, 65, ii}, w'ho seems to lave been the beautiful spouse of 
Ptarumitra (, 1 ,117, 20). They restored Vifhnapfl, like a lost 
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ammid t to the sight of their worshipper Viahroka, son of Kri- 
ahna (1, 116, 23 ; X p tig, t2> But the story most often refer* 
red to is that of the rescue of Ittmiyn, *on of Tugn^ who w« 
abandoned to the midst of ocean (#*n*ur or in the 
cbijd^ ant l whop tosed about in darkness, invoked 

the aid of the youthful heroes. In the ocean which is 
without support [an 4 rnnMa»e\ they took him IlOTTIe in a 
hundrod-oared (iiarffct«rdj*) ship (l ¥ 116,5). They rescued 

him with animated water-tight .ships, which traversed the air 
(ortfaribAd), with four shifE, witli an antimated winged boat, 
with three flying cars having a hundred feet and six horses* 
In one passage Bhiuyti is described as cltogmg to a log to the 
midst of water (orjsaiv mwth^ 1 , 182, 7}. The sage Rchha 
stabbed, bound, hidden by the malignant, overwhelmed in 
waters for ten nights and nine days* abandoned as dead, was 
by the Astmns revived and drawn nut, as Soma juice ia raised 
with a ladle (I, tifr, 24 ; I, 112, 5), They delivered Yandana 
from his calamity and restored him to the light of the sum to 
I, 117* 5 , they are also slid to have dug tip for Vandana seme 
bright buried goid of new splendour 4 like one asleep in the lap 
of Nir-fiti* 1 or like 1 the sun dwelling in darkness/ They sue- 
mured the sage Atri SapU Vadhri* who was plunged in a 
bunting pit by the wiles of a demon! line! delivered him From 
darkness (I, 1 i6 ( 8; VI, 50, 10), Tliey rescued from the Jaws 
of a wolf a quail (vnrtikfy who invoked their aid (1,11 a* 8). 
To lUjiftshva, who had been blinded by his cnid father for 
killing one hundred and one sheep and giving them to a sht 
wolf to devour, they restored I its eyesight at the prayer of the 
she-wolf (I f tifi F 16; 17); and cured Parftffftj of blind¬ 

ness and lameness (I T Hi, 8 }h When VishpalA's leg hud been 
cut off in the battle like the wing of a bird, the Ashvjna gave 
heron iron «ie instead ( 1 , 116 , 15)* Thej' blended Gho- 
*h 4 when she was growing old in her father's house by giving 
her a husband (I t 117,7 ; X s 3g t 3) + To the wife of a esmuch 
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fVndhrimai’d they gave a son called IEraoya-hasla (I, ttfi, 13 ; 
VI, 62, 7% Tilt: row of Shiiyn which had left oET bearing they 
caused to give milk (1, 116,22); and to Pedu they gave a 
■strong swift dragon-slaying steal impelled by Jndra which 
went him unbounded spoils fl, 1 lf>, f>V’ 

Besides these there arc many other exploits mentioned in 1 , 
112,116-119; and the Ashvins are described as having saved, 
helped, or cured a number of other persons But the above 
summary bsifltcicnt for our purpose- It will be seen from it 
that the Ashvins bear the geheml character of helping the 
lame, the blind, the distressed, or the afflicted; and in some 
places a reference to the decayed powers of the 9 in is discern* 
ible on the face of the lcgetwls- Taking their clue from this 
indication, many scholars, and among them Prof. Max Muller, 
have interpreted alt the above legends as referring to the sun 
m winter and the restoration of his power in spring or summer. 
Thus Prof. Max Muller Id Is us that Chytvftna is nothing but 
the falling sun (chyu, to fall), of which it might wdi be said 
thill he had sunk in the fiery or dark abyss from winch the 
Ashyins are themselves Slid to came up in III, 39, 3, The 
Vedic HifhiP ore again said to have betrayed the secret of the 
myth of Vandana by comparing the treasure dug for him by 
the Asljvins to the sun ‘dwelling in darkness-’ lvali is simi¬ 
larly taken to represent the waning moon, and Vishpal&'s iron 
leg, we arc told, is the fast quarter QTj'Ada of the new moon, 
called ’ iron * ou account of his darkness as compared with the 
golden colour of the full moot. The blindness of ftiirisbva is 
explained on this theory as meaning the blindness of night or 
winter; and the blind and the lame Paiivtij is taken to be the 
sun after sunset or near the winter solstice- The setting sun 
thrown out of a boat into waters is similarly understood to 
fee the basis of the legend Bhujyu or Keblia. Vadhrimati, 
the wife of the tWlieh, to whom i litany a-has ta or the gold* 
hand is said to be restored, is, we are further told, nothing 
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but the dawn under a different name. She is called the wife 
of the ennnch because she was seporaterl from the sun during 
the night. The cow or Shayu, (derived from »M t to lie down) 
is again said lo be Use light of the morning sun, who may 
well be described as sleeping b the darkness from which be 
was brought forth by the Ashvitis Tor the sake of Vandana. 
In short, each and every legend is said to be a story of the 
son or the moon in distress The Ash vine were the saviours 
of tfic morning-light, or of the annua] am in his exile and dis¬ 
tress att he time of the winter solstice ; and when the mn 
becomes bright and brisk in the morning every day, or vigor¬ 
ous and triumpliant in the spring, the miracle, we are told, 
was naturally attr ibuted to the physicians of the gods. 

This explanation of the different legends connected with 
the Ashvins is no doubt an advance on that 0 r Yisk*, who hns 
explained only one of these legends. «■.'*„ that of the quail, on 
the Dawn theory. Bui still I do not think that all the facts 
and incidents in these legends are explained by the Vernal 
theory as it is at present understood. Thus we cannot ex- 
plain why the proteges of the Ashvins are described as being 
delivered on the theory that every affliction or 
mentioned in the legend refers to mere decrease of 
the power of the sun in winter. Darkness is distinctly referred 
to when the treasure dug up for Vandana is compared to 
the “ sun dwelling in darkness - {l, n 7 , 5)i or wtien Bhtl 
jyo is said to have been plunged in waters and sunk in bottom¬ 
less darkness (aiwVaiuhtan* /annui), or when Atri ig sajd to 
have been delivered from darkness (town*) in vi, 50, ro 
The pow ers of the sun are no doubt decayed in winter and 
one can easily understand why the sun in winter should 
be called lame, old, or distressed. But blindness naturally 
means darkness or Um^, (I, ii 7 , 17); and who, ^ pnss 
references to darkness (rnmai) sire found in * several pass, 
.ages, we cannot legitimately hold that the story of curing 
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the blind refers to the restoration of the decayed powers of the 
winter sun. The darkness referred lo is obviously the real 
darkness of the night : and on the theory of the daily strug¬ 
gle between light and darkness we shall have to suppose that 
these wonders were achieved every day* Hut as a matter of 
fact they are not said to be performed every Jay, and Vedic 
scholars have, therefore, tried to explain the legends cm the 
theory of the yearly exile of the sun in winter. But wq now 
sec that in the latter case references to blindness or darkness 
remain unintelligible ; and as the darkness is often said to be 
of several days'duration, we arc obliged to infer that the legends 
refer to the long yearly darkness, or, in other words, they have 
for their physical basis the disappearance of the sun below* the 
horizon during the long night of the Arctic region. 

The Vernal theory cannot again explain the different periods 
of time during which the distress experimeed by the Ashvins' 
proteges is said to have lasted. Thus Rebha, who was overwhelm¬ 
ed in waters, is said to have remained there for tan nights and 
nine days < 1 ,116,24) : while Bhujyu, another worshipper of theirs 
is described as having been saved from being drowned in the 
bottomless sea or darkness, where he lay for three days and 
three nights (I, 116, 4). In VIU, 5,8, the Aslivins are again 
describe as having been in the;M^ir»i or distant region for three 
days :md three nights. Prof. Max Muller, agreeing with Benfey, 
takes this period, whether of ten or three day?, a? representing 
the time when the Sun at the winter solstice seems bound and to 
stand still (hence called *ohu^), till he jumps up and turns 
bntk. But leu days is toe long a period for the sun to stand still 
at the winter solstice, and even Prof, Max Muller seems to have 
felt the difficulty, for immediately after the above explanation 
he remarks that ““whether this time lasted for ten or twelve 
nights would have bee® difficult to settle even For more experien. 
ced astronomers than the Vedic P)bit ” But even supposing 
» 
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that the pcrioil of ten days may be thus accounted for* (he 
explanation entirely fails in thcca=c of (he legend of Dirghalamas 
who is said to have grown old in the tenth yuga and rescued by 
the Ashvins from the torment to which he was subjected by his 
enemies 1 have shewn previously that y«p» here means a 
month; and if this is correct, we shah haw to suppose that 
Dirghatamas, representing (he annua) course of the sun, stood 
stilt at the winter solstice for two months ! The whole difficulty, 
however, vanishes when we explain the legends on the Arctic 
theory, for the sun may then be supposed to be bdow the lior^on 

for any period varying from one to a hundred nights, or even for 
si* months 


The third point, left unexplained by the Vernal theory, is 
the place of distress or suffering from which the proteges are 
^.d to have been rescued by the Ashvins,, Bhujyu was saved 
not on land, but in the watery region (aptu) without support 
(nnrfr«i*bW) iind ^^med by the ray* of the sun 

(I, tSa, f>>. If we compare this description with that of the 
ocean said to have been encompassed by Vyitra, or of the dark 
ocean which Bfihaspali is slid to have hurled down in U, 23 iS t 

::r them 35 n^^uhe 

nether world wh.ch we have seen is the home of aerial wat^ 
_ [d w ich has to be crossed ,n bmts by the drowned sun j fl the 
Big-Veda or by Helios pi the Greek mythology* It cannot, there, 
furs be .he place where the sun goes in winter; and unless we 
ndopt the Arctic theory’, we cannot explain how the proteges of 
.he Ashvins are said to have been saved from being drowned in a 
dark and bottomless ocean. In Vtlt, *,0, 5, Indm is aid to have 
uncovered the seven-bottomed ocean having 3 sid&opcninc 

0«***.&*»■«»), evidently referring to the fight for waters in the 
nether world, The same expression in 

' ST Z^T <hC AShvins *" de5CTibed m having lifted up a 
w ell with bottom up and opening in the side or downwards " 
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and in 1,85, n, a will lying obliquely (jimha) is ^id to 
have been pushed np by the Ashvins for satisfy Lug the thirst 
of Gotama, These words and phrases are not properly 
explained by the commentators, most of whom take them as 
referring to the clouds. But it seems to me that these phrase 
more appropriately describe the antipodal region l where every 
Thing b bdieved to be upside down hi relation to the things 
of this world* Dr-Warren tells us that the Greeks and the Egypt- 
ians conceived their Hade?, or things therein, as turned upside 
down, and he has even tried to show that the Vedic conception 
of the nether world corresponds exactly with that of the 
Greeks and the Egyptians.* The same idea is also found 
underlying the Hades conception of many other race* and 
1 think Dr, Warren has correctly represented the ancient 
idea of the antepoda) under-world, It was conceived by the 
ancients as an inverted tub or hemisphere of darkness, full 
of waters, and the Ashvlns had to make an opening in its 
side and push the waters up so that after ascending the sky 
they may eventually come down In the form of rain to satisfy 
the thirst of Gotima* The fume feat is attributed to the Ma¬ 
rat? in l t 10 ctnd tt. and there too we must interpretit in the 
same way* Thu epithets twhcteimdh tm (with the bottom up) 
and jimha-bfoa [with it* mouth downwards or sidewards}* as 
applied to a well (ur^a) p completely show that something 
extraordinary, or the reverse of what wc usually see, is here 
intended : and wc cannot take them as referring to the clouds, 
for the well is said to be pushed *^ + [u^dkr^m in c-rder 

to make the waters flow from it hitherward. It may also be 
observed that in 1,24.7* the king Vanina of hallowed might is 
said to sustain “ erect the Tree's stem in the bottomless 
{abudhjMi) region N and “its rays which are hidden from us 
have* 11 wc are told, w their bottom up and flow downwards 
imchiuAh)**' This description of the region of Varupa exactly 


* S** FiffttfLuie frond, pp. IS1-B}, 
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corresponds with the conception of the Hides in which every 
thing is turned upside down. Being regarded as an inverted 
hemisphere, it is rightly described, from the point of view of 
persons in this world, as a supportless region with bottom up and 
mouth downwards; and it was this bottomless darkness 
(I, iS2. 0). Of the bottomless and supportless ocean, in which 
Bhuiyu wasp]tinged, and which he crossed without distress by 
means of the boats graciously provided by the Ashvins, In the 
Atharva Veda X,8,9, a bowl with mouth inclined or downwards 
(hry^&Tijft^and bottom upw&nd* {urJhfhu ,-jA) is said to hold 
within it every Form of glory; and there seven Njfaia, who have 
been this Mighty One ? protectors, arc described os sitting to¬ 
gether.* The verse occur* also in the Brih. Arfl, Up. 11,3,3, with 
the variant nr-Ay-bihh {with its mouth downwards) for tiry tt y. 
KWi.wUb its month inclined! of the Atham Vetla. Yfislca (Nir. 
X IT. 3S) quotes the verse and gives two interpretations or the 
same, in onecr which the seven (tidiis are taken to represent the 
seven rays of the sun, and the bowl the vault above; while m the 
second the bowl is said to represent the human bead with its 
concave cup like palate in the mouth. But it seems to me more 
probable that the description refers to the nether world rather 
titan to the vault above or to the concave human palate. The 
glory referred to is the same os the HvarenA or the Parsi 
scriptures In the £amy&d Yasht, this UvarenAor Glory is laid 
to have thrice departed from Yima and was restored to him 
once by Mi thro, once by Thrufitsuma who smote Aai DahJtko. 
and iinally by Keres^Spa and Atar, who defeated Aai DaMka. 
The light took place in the sea Vonni- Kasha in the bottom 
uf the deep river, and we have seen that this must be taken to 
mean the world-surrounding Okcanos. The Hvajcnft (Sana iM-ari 
or Glory is properly the light, and one who possessed it reigned 

* ii AtWr* V«k X, f, 9,— 

ftnw* I ?T^TWt ^ «t» V StWT tTHTT WpSlTrtf* } |j 
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supreme and one who lo&t it fell down. Thus 41 when Yima. 
lost his Glory he perished and Assi Dahaka reigned ; as wh£n 
light disappears* the fiend rules supreme."* It may also be 
noticed that amongst ihe ps-sons to whom the glory betong&l 
in ancient days are mentioned the seven Amesha Spentas, all 
of One thought;* one speech and one deed. We have thus a 
very dose resemblance between the glory said to have been 
placed in a bow-J with bottom trjj and guarded by the seven 
in Ihe Vodas, and the BvarenA or the glory mentiotusj 
in the A vesta, which once belonged to the seven Amesha 
Spentas. and which thrice went awa> from Ytma and had 
to be restored to him by fighting wiih An Dahaka 1 ike 
Avestic representative of the Abi Vjitra, in the sea Voum- 
Kasha; and this strengthens our view that the bowl with the 
bottom up and the mouth downwards is the inverted berni- 
sphere of the nether world, the seat of darkness and the home 
of aerial waters. It was this r^ion wherein Bhujyo 
was plunged -md had to be saved by Ihe intervgiuon of the 
Ashvina, 

Now if Bhujyu was plunged in this bottomless darkness 
and ocean for three night? and three days (l a ti6 P 4), or 
Rebha was there for ten nights and nine days (I r 116, Z4) r 
it is clear that the period represents a continuous darkness 
of so many days and nights as stated above; and I think, 
the story of ftjrashva, or the Red.horse, also refers to 
the same incident. r£=.* the continuous darkness of the 
Arctic region- pijr&shva, that is, the Red-hoise* is said to have 
slaughtered 100 or tor sheep and gave them to the Vjiki, or 
the she-wolf, and his own father being angry on that account 
is said io have deprived him of his sight. But the Ash vine 
at the prayer of the sho-wolf restored to his eye¬ 

sight and thus cured him of his blindness- Prof. Max Mtiller 
thinks that the sh^p may here mean the stars, which may be 
said; to have been slaughtered by the rising sunn But we have 

•3wS. g»«L Me, VoL IV, tatted, p. hKL 
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seen that the 350 sheep of Ilatios are taken to represent 350 
nights, while the corresponding 350 days arc said to be rts 
presented by his 3 $0 oxen. In short, th« Greek legend refers to 
a year of 350 days and a continuous night of ten days; and 
the period of 10 nights mentioned in tl« legend of Itebha wdl 
accords with this conception of the undent Aryan y hit. infer¬ 
red from the Story' of Htfios. This resemWance between the- 
two stories naturally leads 1 * to inquire if any due cannot 
“* found to the interpretation of the legend of (liir^hvo in 
t ic Story of HGJios; and when we examine t bo subject from 
this point of view, it is not difficult 10 discover the similarity be- 
v^cai ne daughter of sheep by flijmshva and the consuming 

tTJZ < V“ lkB b> °*Z rS 

m the Vedic literature to be a representative ordarlmfrs and 

Tmm h*"’", “T * i "" 1 "‘ L '* fcre "* 

h h , b “ -wSn ot 

hundred days into nights, producing thereby a continuous 

rf *4 hours JL #*ZT^ 

Uh^ecT^ t Wdl ^ ***** ****** blind during 
hundred continuous nights and eventually cured of hi, 

T m ASh T ^ -T J 1“ 

bon is tha^dJt *«^ ? *»* againil lhi5 *»1™ 

ts that lumdred days should have teen d<stritL . 

oxen or cows and not as she®,, tku j ■ 

diminutions cannot bo lookod^for in every mnh tmdV -1 

hundred days were really converted into to !Lmr nirhta ^ '* 

speak of them as *' sheep.“ The slaughter 0 ^^' ^ 

sheq> can thus be easily and naturally explained on the th 

Of long yonlmuons darkness, the maximum hLth of S' 

r *-* h '*■' e— *** ZS‘£T' 

hundred periods of t, hours. I„ short *the W t , * 
Ashvms furnish re with evidence of um, ten 5 ^, ^ 5 * 

mmm*vm, *«., SWR^gg 
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lead us to this inference* are, at best, but feebly explain¬ 
ed by the Verna] or the Dawn theory as at present under' 
stood 

But the most important of the Ashv ins'legends, for our 
pirrpo&e, is th^ Story of Atri Saptav.’uilni, He is described a& 
having been thrown into a bunting abyss and extricated From 
this perilous position by the Ashvtns* who arc also srid to have 
delivered him from darknes? (tankuM) in VI, 50, to- In I. 
117,24, the Asbvins are represented ns giving a son called 
Hifuyna-h&sta, or the Gold-hand, to Yadhrimats or the wife of 
a eunuch; while fa V, 78* a hymn, whose seer is Sapt&vadhri 
himself, the tatter h represented as being shut up in a wooden 
case, from which ho was delivered by the Ashvfits, t'pqn 
this Prof. Max Muller observes* fi If this tree or this wooden 
case is meant lor the night, then, by being kept shut up 
in it he (SapUvadhri) was separated from his wife* he was 
to her like a Vadhri (eunuch), and in the morning only when 
delivered by the Ashvins he became o^nce more the husband 
of the dawn-" But the learned Professor is at a loss to ex- 
plain why Atri, in bis character of the nocturnal etui, should be 
called not onty a Vadhri but Saptavadhru or a seven-eunuch. 
Vadhri, as a feminine word, denotes a leather strap, and* 
as pointed out by Prof. Max Muller, SAy-ana is of opinion 
that the word can be used also in the masculine gender 102, 
I2\ The word Saptavadhri may t therefore, denote the sun 
caught in a net of seven leather straps But th^ different 
incidents in the legend dearly point out that a seven* 
eunuch* and not a person caught in seven leather straps, is 
meant by the epithet Saptavadhri as applied to Atri in 
ibis legend* 

It is stated above that a whole hymn (78} of nine verses 
in the 5th Mandala of the fljg-Ve&i is ascribed, to Atrt Sapta- 
vadhri. The deities addressed in this hymn ar* tb^ Ashvitis 
whom the poet jhvoices for asaishuicv in his nnisemblc plight. 
The first sis versts of the hymn are simple and intelligible* 
In the first three, the Ashvins are invoked to come to the 
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■'acrifice like two swans ; mid in the fourth, Atri, thrown into a 
pit, is said 10 have railed tin them, Like a wailing woman, for 
Assistance- Thu 5th and the 6th verses narrate the story of 
Saptavadhri, shut up in a tree or a wooden ease, whose 1 sides 
are asked to tear asunder like the side of her w|» bringeth forth 
3 child. After these six verses come the last three (the 
hymn containing only nine verses), which describe the delivery* 
«fa child that was m the womb for 10 months; arid Vedtc 
scholars have not as yet been able to explain what rational 
-connection these threr verses could poadbly Imve with the 
preceding six versts of the hymn. 1 According to Riyan^ these 
ihrct vers.-s constitute what is tailed (he Garbling vin'r- 
or tlie liturgy of cbikJ.birth , while Ludwig tries to l'x- 
P hm th<; con^dme starts as referring to the deliverv of a child 
3 subject Seated by the simite of a wailbg woman 
111 the .(Ms verse, or by the comparison of the side of ihr 
iree with the side of a parturient woman, ft sct m5 how* 
ever, extraordinary, ir not worse, that a subject, not reJevaM 
except as a simile or by way of comparison, should be described 
at HJfh length at the close of the hymn, YVe must. ih^Tore, 
try to find some other explanation, or hold w ith t^vana that on 
irrelevant matter, <■»=.. the liturgy of child-birth,' » here 
inserted wirh no other object but to make U p the number 

of verses rn the hymn. These verges may lie liimlly translate 
as to I lows;— 

‘7- J« M Hit wind shakes a pool of lotuses on all 
sides, so may your embryo (ywrifaj move fin your womb) 
and come out after being developed f or t«j moi ' 1t b s 

* Hi# last tiva v 1 mis l( tb^hyiuTi^. ruTfalW* 

™ S1 T*iwi h. srfw fit JTjrsfa * |( H „ 

sTTtnrmT* t ^TerfarfiinT v* * ft, 

* ! tu 11 W vnt; vxm wmn fit t^r: , ^ ft ^ ^ ^ 

11 * ,J w ** «mj( «rafr . <nr 4 

rmflOTT 11 e it t?t htnis^iuih: fm?T srfvj tnrrft , 
insoft ifrir rfhtwr vfir » % u * 
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,l S m Just as the wind, jitat ns the forest, just as the sea 
tno wes, so O tm-monthed (trmbryq)! come out *with the outer 
cover (jardy^)" 

Sh 9* May the child fiuMuWi, lying in the mothers (womb) 
for ten months, come oat alive and unhurt alive for the living 
mother," 

Tli ese three verses, as observed above, ini mediately Follow 
tht; verses where the wooden case is said to be shut and open¬ 
ed For Saptavadhri, and naturally they must be taken to refer 
to, or rather as forming a part of the same legend- But nei¬ 
ther the V enrol nor the Dawn theory supplies us with any clue 
whatsoever to the right interpretation of these versts^ Thu 
words used pre^nt no difficulty. A child foil-grown in the womb 
for tm months is evidently intended, and its safe delivery is 
prayed for. But what could this child be? The wife oF the 
curmdi Vadhrimati is already said to have got a child Himnya- 
h&sta through the favour or the Ashvins. We cannot, therefore, 
oppose that she prayed for the safe delivery of a child, nor can 
Saptavadhri be said to have prayed for the safe delivery of his 
wife* who never bore a child to him. The verses, or rather 
their connection with the story of Saptavadhri told in the first 
-■* verses of the hymn, have, therefore, remained unexplained up 
tq the pn^eut day* the only explanations hitherto offered being, 
- a ®. pbfcrvtsd above, either utterly unsatisfactory or rather no 
■explanations at all. 

The whole mystery is, however* cleared up by the light 
thrown upon the legend by the Arctic theory. The dawn is 
sometimes spoken of in the {tig-Vcda as producing the sun 
fh 113. 1 - VU, 78,3), But ihi? dawn cannot be slid to have 
bome the child for tun months; nor can we suppose that 
the word tlaiha-wijyah (of ten months), which is found in the 
7th and the 8th, apd the phrase datho, md*&n found In the gib 
verse of the hymn were used without any specific meaning 
«r intention* We must, therefore, took for some other 
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explanation, and this is supplied by the fact that the sun U said 
to be pre-eminently the son Of Dytvi-pndmd, or simply of Dyu 
m the 5 %-Veda. Thus in X, 3;, t, the sun if called 
or the son of Dyu, and in I, 16* 33, we read, “ Dyu is the father, 
who begot ns, our origin is there; this great Earth is our r*rent 
mother. The hither laid the daughter's embryo i^rbham) within 
the womb of the two wide bowls cUmtohy. j n thc 

p^eding verse, w e hav* ■< He (the sun) yet enveloped in hi. 
mother's womb, having various offsprings, has gone into the 
(tes.on of) X ir-riti"; and further ft* - he, who had made hint, 
does not know of him ; surely is he hidden from those who saw 

, .™* ln f ’ l6 °’ l ' He 5imll ^ly find that "These Heaven aml 
Earth, bertower* of prosperity and all, the wide Stainers of the 

the two bowls Q r noble birth, the holy ones: between 
~ tW0 the refulgent san-god travels by fixed 

decrees." These passages dearly show ft) that the Sun w a . 

t0 n«,ved as n child of the two bowls. Heaven and Earth ( 0 

(hat the sun moved ]j tc an ^ io the womb. „ , the 
— ^.d.irth, and (3) that after moving in (his 

Zc" ^ m \f lemOUlt;r ^ ^ ^ Pouring 

various o&pnngs, the sun sank into the land of desolation MW 

P«l, and been hiiidrn to Ihow thal » w 

•he come of ,ho „„ w* conceive in „, L , , it J"" 

* re “, 8tr * h onm, s io Mi «, w tepra J thc °[ 

pmg of the sun into Atr-pW as an exit from the WO mb of htv 
mother. But what are we to understand by the phrase that 
he moved in the womb for ten months' ? The Arctic theorv 
explains this point satisfactorily. We have seen that Dir 
ghatumu* was borne on waters for tun months, and .In: Du’ 
sfaAgvas are sard to have completed their sacrificial session 
*1i3Ti[iy tlie *mc period* The sin can, tbqrefore, faveiy u-ejf 
described, while above the horizon for ten months, J mQ , 
mg in the womb of his mother, or between heaven and earth 
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for ten months. After this period, the eun was lost, or went out 
of the womb into the land of desolation, there to he shut up .is 
in a wooden case for two months. The sage Atri, therefore, 
rightly invokes the Ashvins for his deliverance from the bo* 
and also tor the safe delivery of the child, i. «s himself, from the 
womb of his mother after ten months. In the Atbarva Veda XT. 
5, i. the sun, as a BrabmacMrin, is said to move between heaven 
end earth, and in the trth verse of the same hymn we ere told 
that "Shouting forth, thundering, red. white he carries a great 
penis along the earth." If the stm moving 

between heaven and earth is called he may well 

be called Vadhri (eunuch), when sunk into the Lind of Air-rLv 
But Prof. Max Muller asks us, why he should be called Sapta- 
vndhri Or a seven-eunuch ? The explanation i? simple enough. 
The heaven, the earth and the lower regions are all conceived 
as divided seven-fold in tin ftig-Veda, and, when the ocean or 
the waters are described as seven-fold {iayt&bmlKivxm «r*wr'rt»i, 
VIII, 40,5: ‘aptft -Ip nli X, 104,H), or when we have seven D itmsor 
demons, mentioned in X, 130, 6. or when Indra is called n%>ta- 
A«» or the seven-slayer (X, 49. 8), or Vritnt is said to have 
seven forts (I. 63, 7), or when the cov,‘stead (rrafrt), which the 
1 wo Ashvins ere said to have opened in X, 40, 8, is described 
as tuj'/iUt/it. Lhc sun, who ts briharh-r.Uxia* and seven-rayed or 
seven-horsed (V, 45, 9) while moving between heivisi and earth, 
may very well be described as Saptavadhri or seven-eunuch when 
sunk into the land of JKr.fM or the nether world of bottomless 
darkness from which he is eventually released by the Ashvins. The 
last three verses of V r , 78, can thus be logically connected with the 
story of Saptavadhri mentioned in the immediately preceding 
verses, if the period of ten months, during which the child moves in 
the mother's womb, is taken to represent the period often months' 
sunshine fallowed by the long night of two months, the Existence 
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of which we have established by independent Vedic evidence. 
The point has long remained unexplained, and U is only by the 
Arctic theory that it can be now satisfactorily accounted for. 

In connection with this subject it a necessary to refer to a 
riddle or a paradox, which arises out of it. The sun was 
supposed <o move in the womb of his mother for ten months 
and then to drop into the nether world. In other words, as 
soon as he came out of the womb, he was invisible; while in 
ordinary cases a child becomes visible as soon a*, it is brought 
w to the world after ten months of gestation. Here was an 
idea, or rather an apjfircnt contradiction between two ideas, 
which the Vodie poeis were not flow to sci/c upon, and evoh-f 
a riddle out of it. Thus we have seen above (I, 164, 32) that 
the tun is described as being invisible 10 one who made him, 
evidently meaning his mother. In V, 2, 1 , we again meet 
with the same riddle j for it says, " Young mother carries in 
secret the boy confined; she does not yield Kim to the father. 
People do not see before them bis fading face, laid down with the 
Artti.*'* In I, ye, a, we further read, "All the clever Immortals 
did not find the calf though sojourning round about 
us. The attentive (gods), wearying themselves, following his 
foot-steps, stood at the highest beautiful standing p'ace of 
Agni and the same idea is expressed in I, 95, 4, which says, 
" amongst you has understood this secret ? The calf has 

by itself given birth to its mother. The germ of many, the great 
seer moving by his own strength comes forward from the lap of 
the active one bgjwntm)," ft is the story of the hidden Agni, 
who is described in X, 124, I, as having long (y A *) resided in 

*Sr.'H. Oltfmbmgw VeUit Hymra, S. B, E. Borjnt k Vt-1. XLV [ ^ 
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the long darkness taiftdA), and who eventually comes 

out as the child of waters (ufriw* thi/mU, l 7 143, 1). The epithet 
txi/^V as applied to Agni U usually explained as referring 
lo the lightening produced from the cloudy but this explanation 
does not account for the fact of his long residence in darkness- 
The puzzle or the riddle is, however, satisfactorily solved by the 
Arctic theory, combined with the ecrimic circulation of aerial 
water*. Thu sun t who moves in the interior of heaven and 
earth for ten months* as in the womb of his mother, naturally 
suggested to the Volte poets the parallel idea of the period of 
ten months' gestation 1 but the wonder was that while a child 
is visible to al] as soon as it b bom p the sun became invisible 
jost at the time when he came out of the womb Where did 
he go ? Was he Socked tip in a wooden chest or bound down 
with leather straps in the region of waters? Why did the 
mother not present him to the father after he was safely de¬ 
livered? Was he safely delivered ? These questions natural* 
ly arise out of the story, and the Vcdic poets appear to 
take delight in reverting again and again to the same paradox 
in different places. And what applies to Sftrya or the sun ap¬ 
plies to Agni as welt; for there arc many passages in the Rig- 
Vcda where Agni h identified with the sun. Thus Agni h 
said to be the light of heaven in the bright sky* waking ac 
dawn # the head of heaven 1 III, 2 t 14), and be is described as 
having been born on the other side of the air in X, 187, 5* In 
the Aitareya BrAhntaaa (VIII, 28), we are further told that 
the 3in, when setting, enters into Agni and Es reproduced from 
the htter ; and the same identification appears to be alluded 
to in the passages from Lhe pig-Veda, where Agni is said to 
unite with the light of the sun or to shine in heaven {VIM, 44, 
29). The story of concealing the child after ten months of 
gestation whether applied to Agni or to S&rya is thus only 
:t different version of the story of the disappearance of the 
sun from the upper hemisphere after ten months of sunshine* 
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But what became of the child (Xtttndra) which disappeared 
in this way ? Was ho lost for ever or again restart! to hie 
parents? How did the father or even the mother obtain the 
child so lost ? Some one must bring the child to them, and 
this task seems to have been entrusted to the Bibhus or the 
Vshvins in the Big-Veda. Thus in !, iia, S. the ftibhus are 
said to have united the mother with the calf, and hi I, u& r 
t$ s the Ash vine are described as giving to Vadhrimatl a 
child called Hira^ya-liasta, The story of restoring ViriinApu 
toVjshvaka (I, 117, 7'; and of giving milk to Shayu's cow 
probably refer to the some phenomenon of bringing hack the 
morning srtn tot he parents: and from this ir is but a small 
step to the story of KumAra (lit., a child), one of the names of 
KJirttikcya in the Purtnas ll was this Kumira, or the once 
hidden (jtmA*), or dropped i.«&indd) Child, rising jjong with the 
seven rivers or mothers (VIII, qf«, 1) in the morning, that led 
the army of gods or light and walked victoriously along the 
Devay&na paLh. He was the leader of days, or the army of 
gods: tmd as Manus were the allies of Indrn in his conflict 
with V>itra, Kumirfl or the Child, meaning the morning sun. 
may, by a mm of the mythological kaleidoscope, be very wdl 
called a sen ofKudra, the later representative of the .Manits; 
or said to 1 « bom of Agni, wiio dw elt in waters; or described as 
the son of seven or six KritrikAs. As the morning sun has to 
pierce his wav up through the apertures of Albflrc, tempo- 
rarily closed by Vyitra, this KumAra can again In.- well termed 
Krauncha- dAraha, or the piercer of the Kraufkha mountain, an 
epithet applied to him m the Bur Anas.* But we are not here 
concerned with the growth which Kumlra. or the child of the 

1. Pet i» fnrtliflr thwlr^pimmL uf tbs idotmee Mr. Nlrivnu , 

jrArV K*.--iy- *jb I mkr- Ary an Mythology, I'ati IJ,j jj,r,7_Hn. In tlw light 
A th«> Arctic tin dry *r may fat* t« iiunltfy *mu» of Mr. Alyangfr* 
vinwR. TIiem out «f th« seven riven vr uwlhftni,*hir)j tiring ,. n ihn light 
«f the «tm, tw may 1# regardful m his twd mother junl thi> other si* ns 
■nogmotboet. 
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morning, attained in later mythology. We took up the legends 
■*f the Admits with a view* to sec if there were any incidents in 
them which became intelligible only on the Arctic theory, and 
the foregoing examination of the legends shows that we have 
not searched in vain. The expression 'kuha-vittsif* in the leg* 
end of Sapta-vrulliri mwi <i,i*hani- guy? in that of Dirghu- 
lamas directly indicate :i period of ten months' sunshine, and 
wc have seen that three, ten, or a hundred, continuous nights 
are also referred to directly or metaphorically in some Q f these 
legends. We have again such expressions as " the sun sleep- 
mg in darkness or in the lap of Nir-rtti/ 1 which show that 
actual and not metaphorical darkness was intended* In short, 
the sun, sunk in the nether world of waters and darkness, and 
not merely a winter sun, is the burden of all these legends, 
and the achievement* of the Aahvins refer to the rescue of the 

from the dark pit of the nether world or from the bottom¬ 
less ocean or darkness. The Vernal and Arctic theories are 
both solar in character, and m either case the legends arc 
interpreted On the supposition that they represent some solar 
phenomenon. But the Arctic theory does not stop with the 
decay of the sun's power in winter, but goes a step further in 
making the long darkness of the circum-polar region, the 
natural basis Of many important Vedic legends; ami the fore¬ 
going discussion of the myths of the Astivins dearly shows 
that a wider basis, like the one supplied by the Arctic theory, 
was not only desirable but necessary for a proper exfianation 
of these legends—a fact, which, in its turn, further corro¬ 
borates and establishes the new theory. 

The Siirya/s Wheel. 

We have already discussed the legends of the seven Adi, 
tyas with their still.Jjcm brother, and shewn that it represgjts 
seven months of sunshine in the ancient Aryan home. But 
this is not the only period of sunshine in the Arctic region. 
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where, according to latitude, the sun is above the horizon fro nr 
6 to 13 months. The sacrificial session of the Navagvas and the 
Dasfiagvas thus lasted for nine or ten months, and amongst the 
Ashvims* legends, that of Saptavadhn is just shown to have been 
based on the phenomenon of ten months* sunshine. Is there 
any legtaul of Sfirya in the ftig-Veda, which refers to this 
phenontenof 1 f—js the question we have now to consider. The 
Statement that ten horses are yoked to the carriage of the sin 
has beat shewn to point out to a period of ten months’ 
sunshine. but the legend of India's stealing the wheel of the 
sun is stiU more explicit. To understand it properly wo must, 
however, first see in what relation India generally stands to 
Surya. It has been shown in the last chapter, tliat Indra is 
the chief hero in the fight between the powers of light and 
darkness. It is he, who causes the sen to rise with die dawn, 
or makes the son to shine (VIII, 3,6; VUI, 98,1) and 
moun t the sky (I, 3). The sun, it is further (fated, (HI, 39. 

5k was dwelling in darkness, where India, accompanied by the 
Dashagvas found him and brought him up for man. I- j s 
Jndm again who makes a path for the son (X, in, 3), and 
fights with the demons of darkness * in order to gain back the 
light of the morning- In Short, Indra is everywhere described 
as a friend and helper of Sfirya, and yet the ^ig-Veda men¬ 
tions a legend in which Indra is said to have taken away or 
stolen the wheel of Strya and thus vanquished him (I, 175, 4 
do, 4 ■ 3 *< tl 5 X, 43* 5> ft has been supposed that the 

legend may refer either 10 the obscuration of the sun ty <t 
Storm-cloud, or to his diurnal setting ; hot the former is too un¬ 
certain an emit to be made the basis of a legend like the pro 
Sait, nor can a cloud be said to be brought on by India, while 
we have no authority to assume, as presupposed imbe letter 
case, that the legend refers to the daily Setting of the sun. 
We must, therefore, examine the legend a little more closely, 
end sec if we can explain it in a more intelligible way. Now 
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Stirya's chariot is described in the |tig-Veda as having but one 
wheuJ (1,164,2), though the wheel is said to be aaven-fhtd; 
JUifi in the later mythology it js distinctly stated tlisil die chariot 
of the sun is rka^ehakra or a raOnocycle, If this wheel is taken 
away, ihe progress of the sun must cease, Ringing everything 
to a dead lock- It seems, how ever, that the wheel of the sun 
means the sun himself in the present legend. Thus in 
1,175, 4, and IV, 30, 4, the phrase used is fAnJr.ipj, 

evidently meaning that the solar orb itself is conceived as a 
wheel. When this wheel is said to bo stolen, we must, tJitro- 
forc, oppose that the am himself was taken away, and not that 
one uF the two wheels of his carriage was stolen, leaving the 
carriage to tun on one where! as best as it could. What did 
Irtdra do with this solar wheel, or tbc sun himsJf, which he 
stole in this way ? We are told that he used solar rays as his 
weapon to kill or bum the demons (VIII, 1.3, g). It is, there¬ 
fore, clear that the stealing of the solar wheel and the 
conquest over the demons are contemporaneous events. Indra 'b 
fight with the demons is mainly for the purpose of regaining 
light, and it may lie asked how India can lx- described to have 
used the solar orb as a weapon of attack for the purpose of 
regaining Sorya that was lost in darkness? For it amounts 
to saying lliat the solar orb was used as a weapon in recovering 
the sun himself, which was believed to be lost in darkness. 
But the difficulty is only apparent and is due to the modem 
notions of light or darkness. Stirya and darkness, according to 
the modern notions, cannot be supposed to exist in the same 
place : but the frig-Veda distinctly speaks of" the sun dwelling in 
daikutiL- " in two places at legist (III, 39,5 ; I, 117, 5) ; and 
this can be explained only on the supposition that the Vedic 
bards believed that the sun was deprived of his lustre when 
he sank bdow the horizon, or that his lustre was temporarily 
obscured during his struggle with the demons of darkness. 

It is iinpossibk to cxplojn Lhc tsprcssion 

31 
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(duelling in darkness) on any other theory ; ured if this 
explanation is accepted, it is not difficult to understand 
bow the solar orb could be said to be utilized fcy Indra in 
vanquishing the demons and regaining the morning light. 
In other words, India helps the sun in destroying the obs¬ 
truction which marred or clouded his Lustre, and when this 
obstruction is removed the sun regains hjs light and rises up 
from the nether ocam. Indru is, therefore, correctly described 
in IV, 17,14, as having stopped the wheel of the sun, and, 
turning it round , flung it into the concealing darkness, at ill? 
bottom of raja* or in the nether world of darkness, Hut the 
passage important for our purpose is VI, 31, 3. It reads as 
follows:— 

TVuft* /i'ni(ni,( rjMi ,s L AfuAij<m Itulra 
diAu.tAoffl ywlh,?a Kut/twn*n ) 

Dntha prapitv* n-lha $tlryu*ya 
tnu»Adyai t-hakram mSe* r<ip&i>*i p 
The first half of the verse presents no difficulty, U 
means 11 0 Indra! in the striving for the cows, do you, with 
Kutsa, fight against Shushlia, the Ashueha and the KuyrvU, '■* 
Here Ashusha and Kuyava are used as adjectives to Shudina 
and mean 1 the voracious Shuyhlla, the bone of the crops.” The 
second hemistich, however, is not so simple. The Iasi phrase 

-*?'«** is S p| it j n the r llda t „ t M ^ n/jd r ,^ 

which means ■’ destroy calamities or mischiefs (mwi**.)*' 
But Brof, Oldenbery proposes to divide the phrase as 
and apdKsi, in codfirmity with IV, 1* 10i ^ traasla| ^ > 

• l Thou hast manifested thy manly works ^ 

however, necessary for our present purpose to exam bit the r&* 
lative merits of these two interpretations; sod we may, there¬ 
fore, adopt the older of the tw o, w hich translates Hie phrase 
as meaning, » Thou bast destroyed calamitie s or mischiefs, 

' ^’S- v 1 1 - a-*» ipwmfir ( 

t Sea Oldanherglp Vedic Bymw, H.RK, Serirs, Vel. 
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ir *TT U,e words, «*i*.,rf*Aa and ^ 

f ’ tke ScCo,l!| hemistich may, therefore, be rendered, 'Then 

"* » **<*«» >»° mn.be of djl „,X 

yana lake .to*., as equivalent , 0 ((il ^ ’ 

1 r ', ” “'t “ —» “i» lb. batfe- 

-*=d bmulMes, -Than bittest him in tho tom 

?““«* 6> '" d "“"“I, “» one that doe, not 
!TT, " l "beta the same legend is desert 

kuiedl *"'* ' ' "', *■ m ,M Stathna was 

z^p^jssrj^rir: 

“Ui“; - "■“« - iW 

3^ « >bm have ^ mme'^t inThTt-^ 

^ “ £■ JET «*-f wSt^It 

to be Checked by Indm on reaching T i, e !hffifJ 

Z^I^V ' larh ? pf ^' ^t^^*a**t*m 

**>. thCrefor "' 110 t3ken * bo ^onymo^ ^d wbntC 

meanm- vie assign to it must be applicable to tJI 

lh Tv?** Th '" Word W 0 ** « used several time, iri 
the ^tgaVeda, but scholars arc not acr <*d M 

mg. Tim? Grasamann gives two meanings or tr^puL ^Tbe 

fir* denotmg ■>advance,- and the second -the begin,L 

of the day.- According to him ofinah pr, fin,, raeul! ., 

.he morning” (IV, 16, It). Bat he would renderta-to.tr „ 

~*2; * -—**• h vi. 3 ., 3, JTJ2ZX 

Z J 2° SLT'X Tl * — 

™ uccui 3 m i t x$ 9f ?¥ ^ there Fror OJ 
brj translate it by “at the time of tli e advancing <fev " 
and quotes Gddne^ m support thereof. Siyana in VUf 
translme; «•** by 'friendship' andj^v, by ‘bltlL' 
«**,'<« Wr. Ill, »1 Under th« cimJLcm it*I 
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tbInk, safer to ascertain die meaning of direct from 

tliosc YedLc passages where it occurs in contrast with other 
words. Thus in VU, 41, 4, 1 Vij* Sam! XXXIV, 37) and VIII, 
i, we find jriipim very distinct!)' contrasted with 
dhc middle) and t tdfrd (the beginning} of the day and in 
both these places can mean nothing but * the decline 

or the end of the day.'* Mahldhara, on Vfe Sam* XXXIV* 
espbins as equivalent to cpf 

mcaning <fc the decline* fall, or end of (he day* 1 * Adopting this 
meanings the phrase irfamft pro^itr*- *A hn*rhih ¥ jn IV, in r I2 t 
would then moan 1 hat Shubina was killed H when the day had 
declined 1 Now if S^hudirp was killed when the day had de¬ 
clined die phrase da*baj're*jA:i r ought to Ih! s by analogy, inter¬ 
preted in the same way* But it is difficult to do so k so long as 
ilfwha is separated from as b done in Uie l \itfa text* 

I jcopose, iheroforc 3 that iia*ha-jvfwiir* be taken Ah one 
word 1 and interpreted to mean 11 at th« decline of the ten* - " 
meaning that Shush na was kilted at the end or completion ol 
m (months). lit 11 [4 £1 2* the phrase do*Aq./ rarnunm s 
taken as a compound word m the /Wr* test, but Qldcnberg, 
ftdkiwmg the Pctersbcrg Lc?dcon T splits it into -/tukj and /m- 
nkthm, 1 propose to deal exactly in the reverse way with the 
phrase dewka in tht pns^tge tinder consULTation, and 

translate the verse thus ; — 14 Q India! in the striving for cows 
do thou,, with KutSa 1 light against Shuidmii, thn Ashu^iu and 
Kuyava* On the decline ivt die completion) uf the ten [*™i. 
months?, thou stoles! the wheel of ft thy a and didst destroy cala* 
mi ties tor, according to Qldenbcrg, manifest manly worksy* 
The passage thus becomes intelligibly and we are not required 

* vii b 41 1 4,-^^pft pttw ra srM* «|f 1 

^f^rr mm\ wra 11 P i js- vin, l, w-rm 

inf «raif^ i^; i mw Mfrmfi ^tt 

W^FfTJT u Ttwe t-o iwiKtu cleuu-ly i>rorn F n, ,(rr, whJ .. tf, 

r*kiMu:#j to tbfi d*j p draLt«>h dodtoe « The tftfBuQaiku thirrutti. 
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to invent a new meaning for cfoiAa and make India bite his 
enemy on the battle-field. If we compare the phrase &\shtt- 
prapiive with nktmK prepi&v* occurring m IV + i6 r ts, and hear 
in mind the fact that both are used in connection with the 
legendary fight with Simona, we are naturally led to suppose 
that tifuKt^praptiw denotes, m all probability, the time of the 
contest, as ntaiah jJmirfua does in the other passage, and that 
'iwh* irapitr* must be taken as equivalent to dmhfamm prapitvf 
and translated to mean « On the completion of the ten, H which 
can be done Only by taking dn$harpr&pkT* as a compound word. 
The grammatical construction being thus determined, the only 
l] nest ion that remains b to decide whether cftifAa (ten) means 
ten days or ten months, A comparison with pr&ptfr* may 

" days/ 1 but the fight with Shuahna cannot be regarded 
to have been fought every ten days. It is either annual or daily \ 
and we ore thus 1®) to interpret ^uAa in the compound «Y*fAa- 
■pmpjt'- (or 'fitfAdfidbtt when Lhe compound is dissolved} as 
equivalsu to ten months in the same way as ilie numeral 
iVdt^Wya lh interpreted to mean "or the twelfth month/ 1 or 
ilv&LuJuiMyn Mrui'istfo id VII, 103, 9. The passage thus denotes 
die exact time when the wheel of the sun. or the solar orb, was 
stolen by fndra and utilkod as a weapon of attack to demolish 
the demons of darkness; This was done at the end often months, 
or at the end of the old Roman year, or at the close of the 
sacrificial session of the Dashagvas who with Indra arc said to 
have found the sun dwelling in darkness The construction 
of the passage proposed above is noi only natural and 
^mple, but the saise it gives is in harmony with the mean* 
iug of similar other passages relating to ihe %ht of 
Shi^hna, ;uid is far more rational than the current meaning 
which makes Indra bite his enemy In a rustic and unpre¬ 
cedented manner. It b the Pnda test that is responsible 
ibr the present unnatural meaning; for if it had not split 
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Vishnu s three strides. 
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culminating and the setting of the sun* and Muir quotes a passage 
from the RAmAyana (IV, 40,64). which mentions u^^tjtwvLi/a, 
or the mountain of sumrise, and says that on the top ofit is 
the peak Saumanapa, the place where Vishnu's first step was 
planLcd* We are then told thai trip second step was placed on 
the summit of Meru ; and that 11 when the Btm had circled round 
Jsimbodvlpa by the north, he is mostly visible on that lofty peak, Ph 
ll seems* therefore, that according to the Ram Ay ana the third 
step of Vishnu was round Jamhudvipa, and was planted after 
sunset, whatever that may mean. In die FurAnic literature* 
Vifbfiu'g three steps appear as the three steps of VAmana t the 
fifth incarnation of Yiihnu* Bah, the powerful enemy of the 
gods, was celebrating a sacrifice, when, assuming the form of a 
dwarf* Vishnu approached him* and begged for three paces of 
ground, Ko sooner the ret just was granted than Vishnu 
a$s 3 tmed a miraculous form and occupied the whole earth by 
the first and the atmosphere and everything above it with 
the second, Bali* who was the lord of the universe before, 
was surprised at the metamorphosis of the dwarf; but had to 
make good his own w ord by offering his bead For the third step of 
Vsimana* The offer was accepted and Ba) t w as pressed down 
under the third step into the nether world, and the empire of 
the earth afid heavens above was again restored to fndra from 
wliom it had been snatched away by Balj h Amongst these 
various interpretations one thing stands out very clear, cu. # 
lhatViihmj represents the Sun in orte form or another- But 
Vedk sehotaurs are not agreed as to whether Vishnu's strides 
represent the daily or the \ c&riy course of the sun* We must, 
therefore, carefully examine the Vedic passages relating to 
Vifhnu, and sec if any indication is found therein to decide 
which of these tw<\views is more probable or corrects Now in 
t, 155, 6 , Vishnu is described as setting in motion* tike a revol¬ 
ving wheel , hi5 ninety steeds with their four names, evidently 
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r^ cmng: to 3,fx> days, divided into four groups ar scaasi; 
o go days each. This is good evidence to hold that the 

year y course ° l th * atn m,|st taken thehisu of the 

exploit, of VlBtou, The *g-Vcda farther tells W that Vishnu 
''as the intimate friend oT Indn (yuj,M #fl Md. j, 22 , ** and 
that be assisto i India ifl 1,I S fight with Vritr* Tims in IV i& 
ii, wears told that tadra about to kill Vritra aid ■ O friend 
Vwhan ! stnde vastly,' (also rf VIII. ^ md ■ , , fj 

. »bh both India and Vi.hau aredasaiMw 

^' 7 . Staml» ra . conquered .he hottof 

n^n ** *» - i *.* c 

5 * l!> evident from these passages that Vishnu W5 c n, 

associate of Indm in his light with Vrftri (cf. VIII, too*,)'. 

TsZ onE 1V ** mm in 

IMS hght J=S fought, that fe. in the nether wo, Id, We c , n r[cnv 

of V iHhtiu are visible to man, but the third fa beyond the reacj, 
of M or mortals cf. VII, *,> When the third «J, 

Ittt***" th<S lietW worid ‘ itcitl v.«di be sail 

o <* invisible, or beyond the reach of mortals We have seen 
^at the abode of Vntra U said to be hidden mid filled with 
m,d watere If ViApu helped Indr, in hi, IS 
with V rl tr^ h^thud step must be taken to correspond WjJh 

the home of \ ntra; in other words, Vishnu^ strid^ L^,, 
the annual course of the sun divided into three larttlW 
regiwoof t hese the above the horizon, and 

two of l i^hnu , three strides were raid to be viable. K[ , t 
when in the t hird or the last part of the vear the sm, 
went Mow the horizon producing continuous ^rkne« v' 

: Bits third step was said to he in viable ' It was then th.'r 

he helped!^ to demolish Vritm and bring 

the m and the racrifee. It has been *Li V ^ 
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-chapter that Indra's fight with Sham bars commenced on the 
fortieth day of MnsW or in the eighth month after the begin- 
n Eng of the year with These efght months of sunshine 

and four of darkness may very well be represented by two 
visible and one invisible step of Vishnu, and the Parana c story 
of Vifhnu's sleeping for four months in the year fun her 
rapports the same view. It may also be noticed that Vishnu 
is said to sleep on his serpent bed in the midst of the ocean 1 
and the ocean and tile serpent here alluded to are evidently 
the waters (ifptdi) and AW or Vritm mentioned in the Vritni 
teg«ai& It is said that the sleep of Vishnu represents the 
miny season of four months; but this is a later misnsprasenta^ 
tioti of the kind we have noticed in the last chapter in regard 
to waters* When the exploits of India were transferred from 
the last season of the year, Kz, ( //emnnm, to Fordid or the 
'rainy season, the juried* during which Viihou lay dormant, 
must have been 1t.1turally mfeunderttood in the same way and 
identified with the rainy season + Bui originally Vi Jbeil'S 
deep and hb third step must have been identical ; and as the 
third step b said to Ini invisible* we cannot: suppose- Uiat it was 
planted in the rainy season, which is visible enough. The long 
darkness of the winter night in the Arctic region can alone 
adequately refiresent the third step of Vighiiu or the period of 
liis sleep-and the legend aixMit the Phrygian god, who, accord¬ 
ing iq Plutarch* 1 was lxslieved to deep during winter and 
resume hb activity during summer, ha$ been interpreted 
In 1 Prof. Rhys in the same way. The Irish fimvmk of th« 
t l[uubn heroes also points out to the earn*? conclusion." 

Hut apart from the sleep of Vfehnu which is Pur&nie, we 
have .1 Vedic legend which has the .same muon mg. In the 
tbg.Veda iVJI, 100, fi), Vishnu is represented as having a 
bad name, n: #1 Thus the poet sayj^ "O Vifhny f 

* H« p^ Ithy-i - Hihherr, Lewinr**, p. 632* The pwagt is qtufifcd in 

full kCl Chap* Xll f < 
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what was there to be blamed in time when thou declared^, ‘ I 
am fAv^evV,, * ?" YAska records (Nir. V, 7-9) cm old tradi¬ 
tion that according to Aupsimajiyava, Vishnu lias two names 
^Ayx'ty&rn and of which the former lias a bail sense 

thattiiiriln• and Ibcu (juotis the nforc^ud verse wliicb 
he explain? in two ways. The first of these two interpreta¬ 
tions accords with that of Aup&manyava; and 
there explained by Yaska to mean *kpaft tew «ir™htiuh, 
or *■ oivcloped like the private part?," or « with mys obscured " 
{a i **tip<, n n*-, l »h,mh). YAska, however, suggests an alter 
native interpretation And observes that mft y ^ 

taken as a laudatory appellation, meaning «one whose mys 
{thipwh) are displayed (<*y«4/i)/ it is inferred by sonic 
scholars from this passage that the moaning of the word »1W- 
/'iciiW™ had already become uncertain in the days of YAska t 
bnt I do not think it probable, for even in later literature tk- 
is an opprobrious appellation meaning either "one 
whose hair has fallen off, rt or “one who is afflicted with an 
incurable skin disease." The exact nature of die affliction may 
be uncertain ; but there can be no doubt that has 

a bad meaning even in later Sanskrit literature. Hut in days 
when the origin of thin phrase, as applied 10 Vishnu, was for. 
gottai, theologians and scholars naturally irjqd to divest the 
phrase of its opprobrious import by proposing alternative mean¬ 
ings ; and Yaska was probably the firs: Nnirukt* to formulate 
a good meaning for *hipirykt„ by suggesting that tAipi may 
bo taken to mean " rays.'' Tied is why the passage f ronj , he 
MahibhArata (Sh&nti-Parvan, Chap* 342, w. 69-71), quoted U 
Muir, tdls us that Yiska was the first to apply the epithet 
to Viahpu; and it is unreasonable to infer from it, 35 Muir 
has done, that the miter of the MabAbhArala M was not a par¬ 
ticularly good Vndic scholar,' In the Taittfrly* SamhitA, we 
are told that Vtshfta was worshipped as Ski /,vwtWq (jj, n. 
4 and &), and that means cattle or p.^Ur»b Si - 2l 
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Tin. Br. XVIU, 6, 26 ). Sk&vvhta is thus explained as a 
laudatory appellation by taking equal to * cattle/ 1 sacrifice* 
or ‘rays.* Bui these etymological devices have failed to invest 
the word with a good sense in Sanskrit literature: and this fact 
by itself Is sufficient to show that the word shipirithta originally 
was, and has always been, a term or reproach indicating some 
bodily affliction, though the nature of it was not exactly known. 
The theological scholars, it is true, have tried lo explain the 
word in a different sense ; but this is due to their unwillingness 
to give opprobrious names to their gods, rather than to any 
uncertainty about the real meaning of the word, ft was thus 
that the word iWftrvfJtfa, which is originally a bad name 
{£i^ii 4 r£ta'ywiJi) according to Aupantanyava, was converted into 
a mysterious name for the deity* But this transition of 

meaning is confined only to lhe theological literature^ and did 
not pa*9 over into the nan^ theological works, for tiro obvious 
reason that in ordinary 0 language die bad meaning of the word 
was sufficiently familiar to the people. There can, therefore, be 
little doubt that, m YU. ioo, 5 ami 6, is used in a bad 

sense as staled by Aitpamanyava, These verses have been 
translated by Muir as follows ; — ** I, a devoted worshipper, who 
know the sacred rite*, today celebrate tins ihy name 
l t who am weak, laud thee who art strong and dw el lest beyond 
this lower world raj tank pinUtr}* What, Vighnu* 

hast thon to blame, that thou declarcdcsl, "l am Shi^ivUhf^ Do 
not conceal from m this form \*-» 7^*), ?inre thou didst assume 
another shajie in the hatth. The phrase “ dwelling in the lower 
world "(rnjWft pintf *1, or "beyond this world/* furnishes us with 
a clue to the real meaning of the passage. It was in the nelher 
world that Viahnu b#re this bad name. And what was the bad 
name alter ail ? or 41 enveloped like *hpa{ T moaning 

that his mys w ore obscured, or that he was temporarily concealed 
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in a dark cover. The poet, therefore, asks Vijhmi not to be 
Rallied of the epithet, because, says he* the form indicated by 
the bad name is only temporarily assumed, as a dark armour, 
for the purpose of fighting with the Asur?*, and as it was no 
longer needed. Vishnu is invoked to reveal bis tnic form (raf/^) 
to the worshipper. That is the real meaning of the verses quoted 
above* and in spite of the attempt of Yaska and other scholars 
to convert the had name of Vishnu into a good one by the hdp 
of etymological speculation?, it is plain that was a bad 

name* m id that it signified tbs dark outer appstrance of Viahfiu 
i.n his fight with the demons in the nether world* If the sun is 
culled ^ when moving in regions above the horizon* 

he can be very well described as thi, iv\tfcn or "enveloped like 
si h*pa^ h ' when moving in the nether world ; and there b hardly 
anything therein of which the deity or his worshippers should be 
ashamed. Liter Pnranir tradition represents Vifbnu as 
keeping during this period ; but whether We take it as sleep or 
disease it nriLvms one and the ^ime things It is the story of 
Vi=hmi going down to the nether world, dark or diseased, to 
plant his third step ost the I lead of the A suras, or in a dark 
armour to help Indnt in his struggle Tor waters and lights 
stmgglc, which* we have see^ lasted for a long time and resulted 
in the flowing of waters* the recovery of the dawn and the 
coming out of the s*m irt a bright armour after a bng and con- 
ttnoous darkness. 

A comparison with the abodes of other Vedic deities, who 
are said to traverse the whole universe like Vitfinu confintis the 
-same view. One of these deities is Savitrt, who in V, Sr, 3* 
i $ described as measuring the world irai*bnn) * and in I t 35*6, 
weare told pA There are three heavens (dt/rimh) q( Savitri, two 
of them are near and iht? third, lioaring the brave, is in the 
world of Yama. H This means that two of Savina'* three 
abodes are in the upper heaven and one in the nether world or 
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the kingdom of Yama, The second deity that traverses or 
metres the universe is Agni (VI. 7, 7). He has three stations, 
one in lonu^ri or ocean, one in heaven (Jivi) and One in the 
patera or ^ (1, 93. iX His light is spoken of as threefold 
(III. 26, 7), he has three heads (I, 146, l) anti three scats, powers 
or tongues <1U, 20, 2; Vfll, 39, 8), Now although these three 
stations do not seem to lie always conceived alike, yet one or 
them at any rate can he clearly identified with the third step of 
Visliou; for in X, I, 3, we are told Unit the Uiird station of Agni 
is known only to Vifhhn, while in V, j. j, Agni, with Uie 
(last or highest) step of Visithu. is said to guard the sacred caw's. 
This drscript ion agrees well with 1 ,154, 5 and &, where swift 
moving cows and a spring oflKmey art* said to esist in die place 
where the highest stq> of Vishnu is planted. It Inis lieen shown 

al»ve that Agni »metinits represents the am in the tfig-Vcda, 

and that his biding in the waters and coming curt t>f them as 
^^,0 or the child of waters is only a different version oT 
the sun sinking bdow the horizon for a long time and then emerg¬ 
ing ou t of the net her ocean at the cud of the long Arctic night- 
Vhhrt'i is also the same sun under a different name, and the 
third step of Vishrm and the third or the hidden abode of Agni 
can, therefore, be easily recognised as identical in character. 
The third deity that traverses the universe is the Ashvius to 
whom the epithet or'going round* is applied several 

times in the Jtig-Veda { 1 , 46, 14; I, n?- G \ The Asians 
are slid to have three stations ( VII), 8, 23), and theii chariot, 
which is said to go over both the worlds alike I, 30 , 1$), has 
three wheels one of which is represented as deposited in a 
cave or a secret place, like the third step of Vishnu, which 
is beyond the ken of mortals ( cf, X, 851 : 4 )■ This coin¬ 

cidence betweetv the third stations of the three different world- 
traversing gods cannot he treated as atcidattal; and if so, 
the combined effect of all the passage stated above will be 
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clear 1 * ?e«i to point ait to the conclusion that the third or the 
hidden place, dwelling or abode in each case must be sought for 

ZSSSS^ 1 ^ th * WWjd ° f thC *** of oTtaters 


Trita Aptya. 

It lias been Stated above that the year divided fnto (hfM 
iwrnof ^months each represent the three steps of vJutU- 
and that the ta two par* were said to be visible^ 
with the third which was hidden because i„ t i. : , 

oftK, Aryan people ,hc M 

»l»u. » months. If we pewify fee three pT s oT.hT v^' 
we get a legend Of three lathers, the first tw „ . ***?' 

taenbed a, anrtttgittg to „ ltolv ft, Wld ilKO , ' TJSL^ 
This i» exactly the stoiy of Trita Aotva in th- n 

Thritetaonam the A vesta, Ttn» Sfivapii in hi^ ^ or of 
- > . ' in his cotnm*ntar\' 

*' ° 5 ’ ^ 1 ho ™ ch * Taittirlya BrAlimafta (m 

i* ’itr'h t * St0rJ 0f tbe Cring the 

legend of three brothers called Ekata. Drita and Trita nr th! 
hrst the second and the third, the former two of whom threw 
the last or Tnta into a well from which he was taken out hv 

r^-, ,h ' eis Veda rilBla “ mo "'0!it'l any. 

Where : while Dv.ta, which grammatically means the second 'is 

met with mtwo places t V, tS, 2 ; V 1 H, 47, l0 ). Dvita fe the 

seer of the iSth hymn in the fifth MatuJah, and * tbe 5jJ - 

v^e of Ihc hymn he is said to receive maimed offering • wh:i . 

in VIII, 47, t6, the daw n is asked to bear away the evil dream 

Ovita and Trita. Grammatical analogy points out that Tri ( ° 

mt»t mean the third, and in Vf, 44,23, the word **,.A„ UnsJ,! 

a numeral adjective to ^cWAn meaning -in the third re , ion ■■ 

*/ f i,yT " tais <”*'*h** —>u* -„ r n 

"*■« m waters (S 1 y. on VIII, XJ ,. „ d - hc , a '» 
sevetal places, being associated with the y& nJt5 ^ ^ ® 
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slaying the demon or the powers of darkness like Vritra. Tins 
in X, 8. $ t Trita, urged by Indrx, is said to have fought against 
and slain the three-headed (rri-rAirm) sonofTvailmi and released 
the cows ; while in X, 09,61 we read that Indra subdued the 
loud-roaring six-eyed demon, and Trita, strengthened by llie 
ime draught, slew the boar (feisdfa) with his iron-pointed bolt. 
But the most important incident in the story'-of Trita is mention¬ 
ed in 1 ,105. In this hymn Trita is described as having fallen 
into a Ipli'n or well, which is also railed w'<» or a pit in X, 8,7. 
Trita then invoked the gods for help and Brihaspati hearing his 
prayers released him from his distress (I, 105. iyj. Some of Lhe 
verses in the hymn are very suggestive ; for instance in verse n, 
Trita tells tis about his “ kinship with the seven rays in the 
heaven. Trita Aptya knows it and he speaks for kinship." The 
ruddy Vitka, or the wolf of darkness, is again described in verse 
iS as having perceived Trita going by the way. These references 
show that Trita was related to the powers of light, but had the 
misfortune of being thrown into darkness. In IX, 102, 2, Trita's 
abode is said to lie hidden or secret, a description similar to that 
of the third step of Vishnu. The same story is found in the 
A vesta. There T 1 it Act anna, who bears the pattonomic epithet 
Athwya (V. Aptya), is described us Maying the fiendish 
serpent Azt Dahfika, who is said to be three-mouthed and si¬ 
eved {Yt. XIX, 36-37, V.33 34). But what is still more remarkable 
in the A vest k legend is that Thmetaonab his expedition against 
the demon is said to have been accompanied hy his two 
brothers who sought to slay him on the way,* The Avestic 
Icgend thus fully corroborates the sttny of the Shtttyiyamns 
quoted by Sflyaaa, and when the two accounts agree so well 
we cannot lightlv set aside the story *n the Brihmafia, 

* Sr* Spiognl, Din AriwLnTeriorie, p. 2Tl, quoind hy Mftnkwll 

in hi* Yedic MytheJogj, § M. Ah® eomfuia 6. B. B. Series, YbL 

xxxm p. 222 note f. 
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whoM that it was woven out of stray references in the Pig-Veda, 
But in the absence of the Arctic theory, or the theory of 
long darkness extending over nearly four months or a third 
part of the year, European Scholars have been at a loss to 
understand why the deity should have been named ' the Third *; 
and various ingenious theories have been alar ted to explain how 
Trita, which ordinarily means the third, came to denote 
the deity that was thrown into a pit or well in a distant 
land. Thus Prof. Max Muller thinks that the name of tile 
deity was originally Trita and , l0t Trita (fim); and h e 
derives the former from the root to cross. Trim {**) 

which, by-the-by, is not a regular grammatical form though 
found in dm Athmva Veda VI, 113, t j, would thus 
mean "the ^ crossing the ocean,” bd n . tn |his r ^tt 
comparable to laram which means *■ the sun " in the later 
Sanskrit literature. In sJiort, according to Prof. Max Muller, 
Trim r) means the * set sun 1 ; aod the story of Trim 

is, therefore, only .1 different version of the dally struggle U*- 
tween light and darkness. But Prof, Max Muller’s theory re- 
quires y s to assume that this misconception or the corruption 
OfTrita into Trita took place before the Aryan 

separation, inasmuch as in Old Irish we have tile word 
which means the sea, and w hich is phonetically equivalent to 
Greek iriit*, Sanskrit in* and Zend rtritn, fw. Max 
Muller himself admits the validity of this objection, attd 
points out that the OM Horae n*vK, a name of Odin, to the 
mate Of Har and Jasnhar, can be accounted for only on the 
supposition that tpfe> (^) was changed by a mtsapprehen* 
son into *& (fim) long before the Aryan separation. This 
shows to what straits scholars arfi reduced in explaining 
certain myths in the absence of the true key to their metmne 
We assume, without the slightest authority, that a mis. 
apprehension must have taken place before the Aryan * c „ a „ 
tmo, because we cannot explain why a dotty wua called 
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•the Third,’ and why frifiiA in Old Irish was used to denote 
the sea, Bet the whole legend can be now very easily and 
naturally explained by the Arctic theory* The person Hied 
third part of the year, called Trita or the Third, h naturally 
described as going into darkness, or a wdJ or pit, or into Lite 
waters of the nether world* for the sun went below die horizon 
during that period in the home of the ancestor* of the Vedic 
people. The connection of Trim with darkness und waters, or 
his part in the Vritm fight, or the use of the word trialh iu de¬ 
note the sea in Old Irish now becomes perfectly plain and iiitd- 
JigiMe. The nether world is the home of aerid waters and 
Brihasp^ti, who is said to h ive released the cows from thuir 
place of confinement in a cave in the outlier world, is tjaturiil- 
ly Sfohun of as teaming T risa, when he was :-imk m the well 
of waters. Speaking of the abode of Trita, Prof* Mas Muller 
observes dint fk the hiding place of TriU* the vstrra f is really 
the same Qnfirnmbkatmtfk /dm at f the endless darkness, from 
which light and some of its legendary representatives, such 
as Atfi, Vnudana and others, cmergCiJ everyday / 1 l subscribe 
to every word or this sentence except the last lwg. It shows 
how the learned Professor saw, but narrowly missed grasping 
the troth having nothing to guide him except the Dawn 
ami tin: Vernal themy* He had perceived that Trim's hiding 
place was in the endless darkness and that the sun rose out 
of the stme dark region; and from this lo the Arctic theory 
was but a smalt step* But whatever the reason may be, the 
Professor did not venture to go further, and the result is that 
an otherwise correct^ conception of the mythological incidents 
In TriU's legend is m trred by two ominous words rir,, 11 every 
day f w at the end of the sentence quoted above* Strike off 
the last two words* put a full point after * emerged/ and 
in the light of the ^rctic theory we have a correct cxpLina* 
tmn of dsLr legend of Tritu as well as of the origin of the 
flame, Trita-or the Third 
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The nature and movement of aerial or cdesh'at waters 
have been discussed at length in the last chapter and pracli- 
cally there is very little that remains to be said on this point, 
We have also seen bow.- the nether world or the world of waters 
was conceived like an inverted hemisphere or tub, so that any¬ 
one going there was said to go to the region of endless dark¬ 
ness or liottointcss waters, A. mountainous range was again (re¬ 
lieved to extend over the borders of this ocean, forming a stony 
wall as it were between the upper and the lower world; mid 
whoi the waters were to bo freed to Bow upwards, it was ne¬ 
cessary to pierce through the mountainous range and clear the 
apertures which were dosed by Vritrn by stretching his body 
across them. In one place the well or arqta, which Brahma- 
itaspiUi opened, is siid to be closed at its mouth with stones 
(OJ hmOWtm, n t 44, 4 ), and in X. 67, 3| the stony barriers 
{tvktwintn&>j<\ni nahdivi) of the prison wherein the efAvs WWs 
confimd are expressly mentioned. A mountain, j>a«„/«, is also 
Slid 10 rixist tlic bdly of V T itia 5 . tl to), =md 
fon is described as dwelling en the mountains. We have 
seen Jiow the word jw.i r<i occuring fn this connection litis 
been misunderstood ever since the days of the Kairuktas, who, 
though they did a yeoman's service to the cause of V<kUc in¬ 
terpretation, seem to have sometimes carried their etymologi¬ 
cal method too far. The connection of the nether world of 
waters with mountains and darkness may thus be taken as 
established, and the legends of Vritra, Bhujyo, Ssptavadhri 
Trita, \‘c, further show that the nether waters formed not Only 
the borne or the evil spirits and the scene of fights with them 
bat that it was the place which Sfliya, AgnL, Vidiuu. the 
Ashvins and Trim had all to visit during portion of thv v€ar 
It WAS the place where Vidmu dept, or bjd hirmdf, w h w af¬ 
flicted with a kind of skimdise&J*. and where the sactihod 
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horse* which represented the sen f was harnessed by Trita, mid 
first bestrode by In&ra (I t i6j, 2 ), It was the place from 
which the seven aerial rivers rose up with the sewn suns to 
illumine the ancient home of the Vryan nice for seven months* 
and into which they again dropped with the sun after 
that period. Ti was the same waters that formal the source 
of earthly waters by producing rain by their circulation 
through t he upper regions of heaven. These waters were be* 
lieved to stretch From west to east underneath the three 
■earths* thus forming at once the place of desolation and the 
place of the birth of the sun and other matutinal deities- men- 
tinned in the fLig-Yflda* h was the place where Vjilra cam 
realty) I be cow r 5 in a stopy stable, and where Vanina md 
Vama rcigm*d supreme, and the fathers (Pitrbd lived in comfort 
mill delight, Ai regards the division of this watery region,, 
we might say that she Vedic bard* conceived the nether 
world as divided in the same way as the earth and the heaven. 
Thus there were three, seven or ten lower worlds to match 
with the three-fold, seven-fold or ten-fold division of the heaven 
and the earth. It will that* be ».en Hint a right conception 
or the nether waters and their movement h quite necessary 
for understanding the real meaning of many a Vedic, and, 
we might even say, the Puranic tegends. for the latter are ge¬ 
nerally based either upon the Vedic legends or some o n or 
other incident mentioned in them. If this universal and com* 
prehensive character of the waters be not proper I y Understood 
many legends will appear dark, confused or mysterkus: ,uul 
I have* therefore, s rmin^1 up in this place ihr? leading chnrao 
terisfEcs of the goddesses of water ag conceived by the Vedic 
poets and dissented in the foregoing pages* In lbe post-Vedic 
literature many of ihesecharacterlBiksare preheated of the sea 
irf salt water on the surface of the earth, much in the same way 
as the Creek Okranot, which has bsen shewn to be phonetically 
identical with the Sanskrit word tiita^nn or enveloping, ca mo 
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to denote the ocean or the sea in European language*. Thus 
Bhattfihari in his VairAgya-Sbatalcit {v. ;6| says;—" Oh ! how 
rxtaisive, grand and patient is the body of the ocean » For 
here sleeps Kcstiava (Vishnu); here the dan of his * n emie« 
(\'ritnt and other demons of darkness) ; here lie also the host 
of mountains (the iwvaht of the Vedas} in s^ t feh of shelter 
and here too (lies) the Ware's fire (submarine fire] with ull th L 
Sftmvartokas (clouds,). This is intended to be a aiming of 
the Furinic trends regarding the ocean, but jt can be easily 
seen that every one of them is based upon the Vedic concep¬ 
tion Of the nature and movements of aerial waters, which 
formed the very material out of which the world was Mieved 
to be created. After this it is needless to explain why Ajnh 
occupied such an important place in the Vedie pantheon. 

Seven-fold Kine-fold and Ten-fold. 

it is stated above that the nether waters are divided after 
the manner of the heaven and the earth, either into three 
sevoi or ten divisions. We liave also seen that the ancient 
mcTiticeiA complet&l their sacrificial session in seven, nine or 
ten months; and that the tiavagvas and the Dashagvas are, 
therefore, sometimes mentioned together, sometimes separately 
and sometimes along with the seven sages or nprai* f )uiv r 
also breifty referred to the seven-fold division, which generally 
obtains not only in the Vcdic, but also In other Aryan m yttot 
logics But the subject deserves a fuller consideration, ;md [ 
propose here to collect certain facts bearing upon it, w hich 
seem to have hitherto attracted but little attention. AH that 
Yaska ami SAyaaa tell us about the seven fold division is that 
there are seven homes or the sun and seven tongues or Ikmes 
of Agni, liecaust the rays of the am are seven in nutiilicr * 
and the late Mr. S. P. Pandit goes so far as/o .is&ert thn; the 
seven rays here refereed to may be the prismatic colours with 
'Which we are familiar in the Science of optics, or the fc-ett 
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colQtirft of the tninboWp All this appears to Ire very esus- 
factory at the first sight, but our complacency ia disturbed as 
soon as we are told that along w*th the rays and horses 

of the sun, the pjg*Vcda speaks of trt* horses or tm rays of 
the same luminary. "YAska and Say ana get over the difficulty 
either by ignoring or by explaining away* in a tortuous manner* 
all reference to the ten-fold division of this kind- But the 
places where it is mentioned are too many to allow us to light¬ 
ly set asid£ the ten-fold division, which occurs dong with the 
seven-fold one in the pig-Veda; and we must find out why 
this double division IS recorded in the plg-Veda. But before 
inquiring into tt, wfc shall collect all the" facts anti see haw far 
this double division extends In lhe Vedic literature. 

We begin with the sun, Ifc U described as seven.horsed 
in V, 45, q f and his chariot is described as sevro* 
wheeled,. or yoked with seven horsey or one seven-tinned 
horse in X, r 5 .|» 3- The Seven bay steeds (faritah) are also 
mentionod as drawing the carriage d the sun in I t 50, 8* But 
in IX, 6 j t 9, the sun is said to have yoked ten horses to his 
carriage; aad the wheel of the year-god is said to be carried 
hy ten horses in J, 164, 14. In the Atharva Veda XI. 4 
22. the sun's carriage is, however, said to be eight-wheeled 

Indra is called in fl, 12, 12, and his chariot 

19 also slid to be seven-rayed in VI, 44, 24. But in V, 53, 8, 
tat white horses are said to bear him ; while in VIII, 24, 23, 
Indru ts said to bo " the tenth new ** wronii). In 

the Taitttrlyn A may aka III, n, t. Indm's self is said to be go¬ 
ing about ten-fold {Indrutyi* .i'mUiurn ilt^bndinl ^i„rrtnbttH); 
and correspond in 1 ' to it, it may be here noticed, we have in 
the Buhrim Yasht, tn the Avesfci, ton incarnations of Vere- 
thmghnu (.v.itw. Vfitrahan) specifically mentioned. Amongst 
ihc proteges of Indru We again have one called Dasha-dyn, 
or one shining ten-fold ([,33,14; VI, 36,4); while Da&hont, 
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a bring with ten .urns or helpers, and Disha-m&ya. or a ien- 
wfled person, are mentioned amongst those whom Indra forc¬ 
ed to submit to Dyotana in VI, 20, 8, Dashonya and Dosha, 
fbipm arc also mentioned to luive been bv the Side of Indn 
when he drank Soma with Synm itashmi in VI IT, 5a, >. 

The charioi of Soma and Pridian is dcftfiW as five- 
rayed and seven-wheeled in II, 40, 3. But Soma is said to 
have ten rays {riWnniijraifc) in IX, 97, 23. 

Agnt is described as tuytn-rajhtrti or seven-rayed j n I, 
140, i. and hi= rays arc expressly said to be seven in II, ^ 

Hia hones am similarly described m- seven-tongued in 

III, 2, But in I, 141, 2, Agnt is said to lie 

and bis ten-secrel dwellings are mentioned in X, 51, 3, The 
adjective or the ninth is also applied to the yotuig- 

Ot (nnriWfArfytiJIAgni in V, 27,3, much in the same way a . 
dodo mam is applied to the new Jndjn in VJ 11 . .*4, j 

Seven tihifo, prayers or devotions of sacrificial priests, 
are mentioned in IX, &, 4. Util in J, 144, 5, their number is 
said to be ten. 

Foods are said to be seven in III, 4, 7. But in J r 122, 13, 
the food is described os divided ten-fold. In the Shatapatha 
Brihmajyi I, i, i, 34, Asi-.fi, or sacrifidhl oblation, is, however, 
described as made in ten ways. 

Seven rtfra, (III, 7, 7,1, or seven sacrifice^; 
are mentioned in several places fill, 10, 4 ; IV, 2, 15 ; X, 63, 7), 
But in in. 39, 3, the number of the Dashagvas is ex¬ 
pressly stated to be ten. Ten sacniicers (taldtWn arc also men- 
tioued in the Taittir-ya Brahmatla Jl, 2, j, 1, and II, 2, ^ , 

Bribaspatl, the first-bo tn sacrificer, is described as seven - 
mouthed or in [V, 30, 4, and tile same verse occurs 

in the Atlmva Veda <XX,6S ( 4h Blit in the Atharva Vcd.i 

IV, 6, t the first Brahman* Brhaspati is said to be 

or ten -mouthed, and dorio-aAirffe, or ten-headed. Seven' 
heads of the Br&hmaitft arc not -expressly mentioned in the 
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flig-Vcdm but in X, 67, 1, “our father," meaning the father 
of the Aegfrases, is said to have acquired Mven-h* tied 
jJUVjW) devotion or;intelligence 

Seven divisions of the enrth arc mentioned in I, 22 , »&• 
But the earths are; will to be ten (dejAdva**) in X, (>4,7* 
{also cl- I, 5a, 11). 

The cows'stable which the Ashvms opened is said to be 
or seven-mouthed in X, 40 , 8 . But a tint-fold cows 
fsjal»!i- (t/uj/wirfaia) is mentioned in 71II« S. 49* 10 ! 5^ 9* 

In X, ij3, 4, Aryanwn, Mitra, Varans, Rhdra, Maruts, 
Pflfhan and Bhaga arc mentioned as seven kings- But ten 
gold-like kings are referred to in VIIl, 

5. 38, and ten non-sacrificing t uuajwr.ib, kings arc mentioned 
iti VII, 8j, 7, The Atharva Veda, XI 8, to, further tells 
us that there were only ten uncimt god^ 

These references wiU^nake tt'deir that if lha horses of dm 
sun arc mentioned as seven in one place, they are said to be ten 
in another; and so there are seven devotions and ten devo¬ 
tions ; seven earths and ten earths: seven COW pens and ten 
cowjiens, surd so on* This double division may not be equally 
cstpHcil in all cases; but. on the whole, there can be no 
do*tht that the several objects mentioned in the above passages 
are conceived as divided in a double manner, once an seven¬ 
fold and once as ten-fold. To this double division may be added 
the three-fold division of the heaven L the earth and the nether 
world Or Nir-riti ; and the eleven-fold division of gods in the 
heaven, the earth and waters mentioned previously. In the 
Atharva Vtda XI, 7, M, nine earths, nine oceans and nine skies 
are also mentioned, and the same division again occurs in the 
Atharvashiras Up&nifhnd, 6. Now it is evident that the theory 
started bv Yaska cannot explain all these different methods 
of division. We might say that the l hr eg- fold division was 
suggested by the*heaven, the earth and the lower world- But 
bow arc we to account for ah kinds of division from seven to 
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devea ? So far as I am aware there RO attempt made to 
explain the principle of division underlying these different 
classifications, tint now the analogy of the seven priests, the 
Navngvas anrj tile Dashagvas, suggests to us the probable rea- 
son of the different methods of division noticed above. The 
foct that the horses of the ?un are once said to be seven and once 
ten, seems naturally to refer to seven months* and ten months’ 
period or sunshine previously describes! f and if so, this helps us 
in understanding the real meaning of the different divisions. 
The seven fold, nine-fold or ten-fold division of things is t hu« 
merely a dffereat phase of the division oF sacrifice^ i» to 
the seven Ilotris, the NavagvoB and the Dashagvns, 1 -toth 

s<?em tD be lhe ’^ ects °f * tie saoi"-’ cause. The mother-land off 
the Aryan race in ancient times, lying between the North Vale 
and the Arctic circle, was probably divided into different »n«s 

according to the number of months for which the sun was sttn 

above the horizon in each ; and the facts, that the N'avagvas 
and the Dastogvasare said to be the chief or the most pro mi- 
nour of tile Ahgimsee, that napaith r,i was the principal 
d&ignation of S»r)'B t ;inc| that the sons of Aditi who w ere t.irc- 
scrUv,! to the gods were Only seven in number, further show 
that in the ancient Arctic home a year of seven, nine, or ten 
months' sunshine must have been more prevalent than st year of 
ff or it months. It may, however, be noticed that just ^ ( ^ e 
Aogi'rases are said to be *nr^,A», Ary am an is described in X 
St « liaving a great chariot, and amidst his births of vj 
nous forms («ykr4wA») he is aid to be a seven-fold seri 
ficer showing that though the seven-fold cfcj 

racier of Aryaman was the chief or the principal one. there 
were various other forms oft he deity. In X, 37, J5, ScvtT] 
eight, nine and ten 1‘fmi or warriors are sold to rise from Ixv 
low, behind, in the front, or on the bock, or, in other words, all 
f'O'iud This verse is differently interpreted ly different sebo 
br3: but it seems to me to refer to the seven-fold, eight-fold 
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-Dr nine-fold division of the sacrificcrs, or the Adgirasef, who ar» 
actually described in HI. 53,7, a* “ the Vir<* or warrior* of the 
Astira/’ It is, therefore, quite probable that the same Firm are 

referred to tn X. 37.15* I" Vlll. 4. t0 ho 

worshipped by people ™ the front (east), behind (west), up (north), 
and down (south), meaning that his worshippers were to be found 
everywhere: and if the adjectives “below, Ijchtnd &£■" In X, 
i7 , i 5 , lx-similarly interpreted the verse would mean that the 
seven-rohl, eight fold, nine-fold, or ten fold division of sacrifice** 
was to bo met With in places all round. In othtr words, the 
different places in ttia Arctic r^iur. bad each a group of 
sacrificed of its own, corresponding to the months or sunshine tn 
the place. On no other theory can we account for the different 
divisions satisfactorily as on the Arctic theory, and in the 
ibsmnce of a better explanation we may, I think, accept throne 
stated above. 

The ten Kings and Havana 

It has been noticed above that ten gold-like kings (VIII, 

5, 38), and ten non sacrificing kings (VII, 83, 7), arc mentioned 
in the (tig-Veda. But there is an important incident connected, 
with the ten non-sacrificing kings which deserves more than a 
passing notice in this place. Sud&s, the son of Divodisa 
Atithigva, is described as engaged in a fight with the ten 
non .worshipping kings, and is said to ban- r ®* 

ceivcd help From Indra and Vaturta (VII, 33 i 3*5 * 

It is known as the DAtho^tijUn fight, and asijhtha, as the 
priest of Sudas. is said to have secured the assistance of Indru 
for him. On this slender basis some scholars have erected a 
stately edifice of the fight of the Aryan races with the ten non- 
ryan or non-worshipping kin«(s, But it seems to roe that the 
Dtehnrdjm fight can be more simply [ and naturally explained 
liv taking it to be a different version of Indra's fight with the 
seven DAuts or demons (X, 120, 6 > In X, 49. &. Indra is 
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cuJiMj the seven-slayer with reference either to the- 

a * ytn Dint3S or demons (X, mo, 6.) or to the seven cine? of 
Viitra fl, 1-4, in the sevcnbottomol oc«ut (VIU, 40, 5). 
Now if Indra is *apm-ho» pn the seven-fold division, lie may be 
easily conceived as -&»*#* A<n<, or tile ten-flayer, on the ten.fold 
method of division. The word <fa*t*&&an does not occur in the - 
1 %-Vcda, hut the tight with the ten kings fafrjyn >■«* rf lW JU 
practicaBy amounts to the fame thing. It has been 
stated above that amongst Indra’s enemies we have poisons like 
Dashvm.Ua and D-ishotii, who 3r .‘ obviously connected in some 
way with the number ten. The ten sold-like kings mention 1 
above again seem to represent the ten monthly s»®,gods, and the 
&ct that they are said to ba yiven to the sacriiicers furthn 
strengthens this view One of ^ proteges is, we further 
know, described as Daslu-dyu. „ r shining teft-fcld. If all these 
Facts ate put together, we are natondjy led to the conclusion that 
Iikv the stvtr, Dtams or demons, the powers of dartn&s were 
sometime conceived as ten-fold, ant] indm* helping S«dAs in his 
fight with the ten non-worshipping tings is nothing morn u^n 
the old story of the annual fight between light and darkness as 
conceived by the inhabitants of a place where a summer of ten 
months was inflows! by a long winter night of two mom!is, ot 
“ otLer ' u>n,i w hich formed the land of the Dashagvns. 

Hut Crtir interest in tins remarkable fight does not come 
to on end with this explanation, far when w e remember the 
fact that the word king was not confined to the warrior claw 
in the ^ig-Vcda, and that in one place (1,139, 7 j it seems to 
be actually applied to the Augirascs, the expressions ten 
golden kings and «ten sacrifices ■ or 1 ten-fold Angimss * or 
‘the ten Dasliagvas sacrificing for ten months’ become syn- 
onymoiLf- phrases, Now Brihaspati was the chief of tin- \(Wj 
rases and as such may naturally be consider*! to be the retire 
semattvc of them all ; and we have seen that he is represented 
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once as sevcn-mouthed and seven headed, andonccas ten-mouthed 

**.! treated iSbg- 5* 4 i A. V.IV, 6, x). ThfaPrihaspatr 

isoMHWCMd with the story of SaramA and Pa^is, and fa aid to 
have hdj*J India in recovering die cows, or is sometimes des¬ 
cribed as having performed the feat kims-df [1, ^3, 

6-i i). lirihaspatt is also represented in X, 109. as having lost his 
wife, who was restored to him by the gods- This is obviously 
the story of the restoration of the dawn to man. *S represented 
by the dlief sacrificer Brihaspati, In the Taittiriya Araflyakn 
1 . 12, 3 - 4 , In(i ™ « described as the lover of AhaJyft (dMwrtym 
jAr<_tfi\ and the myth has been explained as referring to th^ uawn 
anil the sun, by an old orthodox scholar like KumAriU. Ahulyi 
in the Later literature is the wife of the ftahi Gotama (!>*■ rich in 
cowsj; but it is not difficult to jserceivo (hat the story of Ahaly* 
(which Prof. Max M nller derives from u/in... aday% was originally 
a dawn-story, or a different version of the legend of Bmh&tai*yii 

narrated In X t 

facts arc very suggestive unit call to mind some of 
the incidents in the story of the Ram Ay ana. It is quite out¬ 
side the scope of this book to fully enter into the question of 
the historical basis of this well-known Indian epic. We ate 
concerned with Vedic mytlts and Veilic mythology, and ‘ f wc 
refer to the RAmiyaqa we do to simply to point out such r«s 
semblances as are loo striking to be left unnoticed. The main 
story in the Rim&yana is narrated fa such detail that, on the 
face of it, it bears the stamp of a historic origin. But even 
then wc have to exj-lain why lama's adversary wes conceived 
as a ten-headed monster or an unnatural being, and why Ri- 
ma s father was called Dashamtha or ten-tarred. A ten-hcad- 
ci\ monster cannot ordinarily Ik regarded as a historical loci, 
and it ta*mi not unlikely that some of the incidents of Vedic 
myths may have* be™ skilfully interwoven with the mam 
story of the epic by its autlior. We have seen above that 
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some or the JnJr.Vs enemies are described ns Bashofti or Dasha- 
tmiya, iT| d that in the D&knrttp'tn fight there were ten non ■sacrifi¬ 
cing or demoniac kings opposed to Sudis. These ten rtuii.sacrifi- 
cing kings may wd! be conceived as a single king with ten heads 
and Spoken of as a tern.headed monster, much in the same way 
as Bj-ihaspali, the chief of the ten AiigirascS, is said to be ten. 
headed or ten-mouthed, The fart that the brother of this 
tcn-herded monster slept continuously for sis months in a year 
also indicates his Arctic origin. Prof. Rhys, in his //;hWt 
quotes Plutarch to the effect that the Paphlagonians 
regarded their gods as shut up in a jirison during winter and let 
loose in simmer, and interprets the legend as indicating the 
temporary ascendancy of the pow (tf of daikmss over those of 

light daring the continuous night of the Arctic region. If w« 
adopt this view, we ran easily explain bow ail the gods were said 
to be thrown into prison by tUvaaa until they were released by 
Rima. Another fact in the Rimiyaha which is supped To 
retjuire explanation is the conception of Ihe monfcey.god Han*, 
min. Tim ftig-Vcda mentions a monkey who. as Vri?h4- 
kapi, has iKfen elsewhere shown to represent the sun at the 
■inturnnat equinox, or according to the Arctic theory discussed in 
this Iiook, at the time of going down below the horizon into the 
loig darkness of the nether world. It is Dr. Pist-hd. who first 
threw out tie hint that this V T ijhAkapi may probably be ,he 
ancestor of the Ihirahic Han fun fin ; and the fact that Uathimftn 
wus bom at a time when the sun wt aid to be eclipsed goes to 
corroborate tie view to a certain extent. Mr. Kfelyan AiyangSr 
in his Essays on Indo-Aryan mythology, further points out that 
Sitil, the wife of Rftma, irtfy lie butt] to the fhg-Vcdic Sit.i 
metmins “ a ploughed furrow " which is invoked to b^tow wealth 
«p™ the worshipper in IV, 57, f, and 7; anil -o far as ih 0 birt h of 
Slf< from the earth and her final disappearance into i l arc cone' - 
mal the explanation appears very probable, It seemn, therefor^ 
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very likely that the mythical element in theRamlyaai w 35 de- 
rivrsl from the story of the restoration of the dawn or Brahma- 
,iya tn man as reprinted by the first sacrifice! Briliaspati, Or 
the fight orindra with Vrilra for tlic recovery of light. Whether 
we caT1 go further than this cannot be decided without further 
rtsearch. Prof, Mas Muller, in his Lectures on the Science 
of Language, has shown that many names in the Iliad can bo 
traced lock to the Vedas. For instance he derives Helen from 
Saramu. Paris from Pani?, and BriesiS from Brisaya. But even 
then all the personages mentioned in the Hind cannot be es- 
pbined in this way. One thing, however, seems certain that the 
•nOrt 1 of the restoration of the Dawn-wife to her husband was an 
ancient inheritance both with the Greeks and the Indians: and 
we need not, therefore, l>e surprised if we discover a few strik¬ 
ing coincidences between the Iliad on the one hand and the F*- 
mlyaDft on thttother ;for a common mythical element appears to 
have been interwoven with the main story, of course w itti a differ- 
Hll local colouring, in each case. The question whether the KAmO- 
yun ■. was copiedfrom Homer is, therefore, entirely meaningless. 
The fact seems to he that both Homer and Vfclmlki have uti¬ 
lised i common mythological stock, and my resemblances Ur- 
twt'su their work only go 1° prove the theory of their common 
origin It has heat pointed one by Prof. eber that in the 
Buddhistic Dasbaratha Jitaka, SltA is represented as the sister 
and not as the wife of TCfima, and the learned Professor tells us 
that tins must be an ancient version of the story, for a marriage 
with one’s sister must be considered to be as primeval as 
Adam htmseir. The late Mr. Tekng was of opinion Lhat the 
Buddhists must have deliberately misrepresented the story of 
the Hrahmwucal epic, am! such a patveraoo .s not improbable. 
But on the theory lltfl certain feature of the Vcdic dawn-myths 
were proUbly inters™ with the mam historic story 
of the epic, we may explain the Buddhistic account by 
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supposing that it was the out-come of an unsuccessful attempt 
m ule in pre-Buddhlstie time to identify Rflma with Sftiya in 
the ftg-VedR, th* latter of whom is described both as the W 
thw and thr lover of the Dawn (VII, 75, 5: VI. 55. ( 5 : X > 3 

t 1. 1 have already stated that the sotgect is too vast to be treat¬ 
ed here at any length. My object was w point out a few resem¬ 
blances between the story of lie RAintyaft* and the Vedic myths 
as they occurred to me- But the question, howsoever invest¬ 
ing, is riot relevant to the subject in hand, and 1 must give tip 
the temptation of going into it mo re fully in this place- The ques¬ 
tion of ten incarnations is also similarly connected with the 
ten golden hings. or the ten gods mentioned in the Alharva 
Veda, or the ten incarnations of Veteihreghna In the Avesiu. 
The ten incarnations in the A vesta ! Vt- XIV) are, a wind, 
a bull, a horse, a camel, a lmr, a youth, a raven. :t nun, a 
bucb and a man; and four of them, '-is., a horse, a boar, a youth 
and a man, stem 10 correspond with Kalki. Varahu. Vtmana 
and K&ma amongst the ten AvatVras mm tinned in the I’i li tiie 
literature. This shows that the conception of lh* ten AvaUras 
was, at any rate, fndo-Iranian in origin, and it is no doubt inte¬ 
resting to follow it up anil trace its development on the Indian 
soil, Tb* Matsya, the Kfirrtiu, the Varthri, the S.lr.i»mha, the 
Vim ana and, as we have now seen, the RAma Aval Am cun he 
more or leas tr*c«i to tile (Hg-Vcdo. But it would require much 
patient research to thoroughly investigate these matters, uhI I 
cannot do more than to throw out such hints as have occurred 
to me, and ask the reader to take them for what they are 
worth' If the Arctic theory b established, it will throw a good 
deal oFiiew'light not only on (he Vedic but also on the Purtflic 
mythology', and it will then be necessary to revise, in some cases 

entirely recast, the current eapalwttianaof bulb. But the woik a* 
stated previously cannot be undertaken ill a book which i* 
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Tiiainly devoted to the examination of evidence in support of 
the new theory. 

We have now discussed most of the Vrdir legends, likely to 
throw W light on the main point of our infillin'. There are 
many other incidents, which can better explained on the 
Arctic theory ihan at present- For instance* we can now well 
understand why Mitra and YariiJM were originally conceived as 
two correlated detie; for according to our theory they would 

represent half- year-long light and darkness in the Practise of 

the \ryan race, and Varutia can then be very woll described as 
41 embracing the nights, " ( /wri VI 11 , 41* 3 V 

Hut we cannot go into all these joints in this place. \\ hat I 
have said is. I think, sufficient to convince any one tint there 
nrr a number of incidents In the Vetjic myths, which are inex- 
pficablc on ths theory of a diurnal straggle between lichl and 
darkness, or the con finest of spring over winter, or of the storm- 
god over clouds. Thus WL- have not been able 3 ? yet to explain 
why VrilTa was killed once a year, why the waten: and the Jiriit 
uftre d'- srH bod ns beingreloafflfd simultaneously Ijy killing Vriua, 
or why Indro's fight with Sham ham was said to have com¬ 
menced on tbs 40th day of Shar/id. or why the fight was said 
to he conducted in the jwdrttl regions, why D'rgbatamas was 
described as having grown old ill the ioth pwj/'b why MArninda 
was cast away as a dead son, why Trita, or the Third, was 
said to have fallen into a pit, ct again why Vishnu's third stride 
Was said to be invisible. We now find that not only all tht^er hut 
many more incidents in the Vedic myths are satisfactorily ac¬ 
counted Tor, and the legends in their tutn directly lead us to the 
Arctic theory. The legends of India and Vritra, of Saptavadhri, 
of Aditi and her Seven flourishing and one still-bern son, 
of Sfirya’s wheel ^and of Dirghaiamatr, arc again found to 
contain express passage: which indicate sev^i or ten months: 
period of sunshine at the place, where these legends originated; 
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and unless we are prepared to say that alt these may he 
accidental coincidences, we cannot, f think, legitimately with¬ 
hold our assent to a theory which explains so many facts, and 
incidents, hitherto ignored, neglected or misunderstood, in an 
easy, natotal and intelligible manner. I do not mean to %;y that 
the Arctic theory Would entirely dispense with the necessity of 
the Dawn, the storm or the Vernal theory. All that 1 contend 
for is that the Arctic theory explains a number of legendary or 
traditional facts hiihetto hopdc? Jy given op as inexplicable ami 
that in the interpretation ofVedic myths it furnishes ns with a 
weapon far more powerful and effective than either the Dawn, 
the Storm or the Vernal theory. In short, from a mythological 
l tf i ,, t of view alone, there ts ample ground to recommend it n> 

our acceptance side by side with, and, in »me cases, even E n 

substitution of the old theories, in addition lo lids it has bero ;d- 
rodv shown in previous chapters that the new theory rests on 
direct and independent statements of facts, contained in the pig. 
Veda, about the duration and nature of the dawn, days ai1 d 
nights, seasons, months and the year in the home of E |i* aaeiau 
fathers of the Vcdie tetris; and that the A vest k and Roman 
traditions My-corrdbortiepur com lusion, \\' e have further ■**, 
tliat the theory,is perfectly extent w„h the latest results of 
geological and archeological research^ Shall we then *01 
hold our a^ntto the only theory w hich so many fa ct3 , 

leganLs and incidents, in a natural and inteDigem wa ^ 
which throws such a flood oflighl on the andeni history of tho 
Atyan race, simply because it seems to be rather uncouth at 
the first sight ? The rules cflogic aj'd scientific research will 
not justify us in doing so, and I fully rely on them for the eventual 
mcccss or failure of the theory I have endeavoured to ..cove "* 

these poges. ^ 


CHAPTER Xt, 

THE AVHSnC BVIDESCE. 

Nature or A rolls evidence stated—Different views of sc bo bra 
regarding its cfcaracter— Necessity of rc-«*ainining the subject 

_An abstract of ihc first Fnrgard of the Vendtdad—Sixteen 

lands created by Aliura Mazda with their modem equivalents 
itc.—-Airyana Vaejo, the first created land represents the 
Paradise of the Iranians—Different views regarding its position 
—Darmesteter, Spiegel and others locale it in the east. Hang 
and Bunsen in the f ir north—Darincsteier- argument eiiamin 
ol^Aiiyana Vatjo,cannot l>* determined from the position of 
Vanguhi—h lentificat ion of Ratiqlia with i lie Caspian Sea or the 
westernmost river doubtful—Rangha is probably the same as 
Rasa in the Rig V 4 a X,75, o -Unsoundnessof Dannesutler's 
reasoning— The position of the Airyaua Vacjo must lie deter- 
mined from its special characteristic* found in the A vesta— 
The passage where ton months winter is said to Ik* such a 
characteristic cited—Ten months winter first introduced into 
the happy land by Angm Mainyu—Indicates that before the 

fiend's invasion there muH have been ten months summer and 

two months winter in the land—Sudden change in the Point 
climate hilly confirmed V latest geological researches-Two 
months winter necessarily synchronous with long Arctic night 
—The tradition about seven months summer and five mouth? 
winter also refers to the Original climate in the Airy an a Vac jo 

_ Mentioned in (lie Bundabish—Not inconsistent with the 

tradition of ten month? summer recorded in the original 
fossae—Both possible in the Arctic regions—Similar state¬ 
ments in the Rig-Veda—Coincidence between seven month* 
summer, the legend of Adit i> #nil the date of Indra S fifjbt " ilh 
Sham terra, pointed Out—Summitry of the second 1 orgurd 
Yimu's Vara in the Airy ana Vaejo— Annual sm-riso and a 
year-long day therein—Shows that the Aityunu Vaejo must 
be located near the North Pole and net to the cast of Iran— 
The account tc*> graphic to be imaginary or mythical—Re¬ 
presents the advent of the Glacial epoch in the land— 1 ( is 
the oldest human testimony to the advent of the Ice-age, 
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destroying the Arctic home—Special import twee of the Aves- 
lie evidence pointed out—- Folly corroborated by scientific evi¬ 
dence—Migration from Airy ami Vaeja rendered necessary by 
glaciation—Sixteen lands in lbe first Fargard therefore repre¬ 
sent successive stages of migration lo Central Asia—Establi¬ 


shes the historical character of the first Fargard—The legend 
of deluge in the Shatapatha Brillimana-Frohahlv refers to 
The same event as the Ave*fc legends-Other Vedic passes 
indicating the northern origin oflnd™ Aryas-Conclusion to 
be drawn from the Vedic and Avettic evidence combined- 
IN dealing with the Vedic evidence, both direct and cir¬ 
cumstantial, we have by way of comparison .piotol or referred 
to some A vest, c legends or myths in the foregoing chanters. 
But the Avesta contains some important passages diistly 
bearing upon the question of the original Aryan Win the 
far north, and migrations therefrom to the regions watered by 
theOxus, thu jaxartes or the Indust and ii is necessary to 
dJ^uss these patina Mpanitc chflptWi because thm- not 
only confirm and supplement the conclusions wo W nrevi 
ously arrived at by the examination of the Vedic evidence bit 
constitute, what may be called, independent evidence pobi ine 
out to the same result- As regards the antiquity of the w 
ta, it is superfluous to adduce any proofs * ltis ^ ■ . 

* admitted by scholar that the Vedas and the Avesta J t 
TWO branches o the same Rrent stream, though the latter nv* 
not be as well preserve as the former- To use aV i 
phrase, tbc sacred books of the Brahmans and the Pw '' ,C 
the twin books Of the Aryan race - and thev can thereto!! T 
safely taken to supplement each other whenever it ,' 5 RCC( f ““ 
^and possible to do so. This character of the two k x ,t 
exhibited with ri^jard tn the subject in hand \V e h tS wd! 

that white there are ft number of passages i n the V r^r"*"* 

ture. which s^h of long dawns, continuous dark n'l “***" 
sacrificial suasion often months, we haiV no text W * 

which directly refers to the home in the far „ J!v ° r !cEefld 

^ north or ta die 
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cause or causes which forecd the ancient Aryans to abandon 
their primeval home and migrate southwards- But fortunately 
For IIS, the A vesta, though not generally as well preserved as 
the Vedas, contains a passage which supplies the emission in 
a remarkable way ; and wc mean to discuss this passage at 
some length in this chapter- The Avestic legends ;uul traJi- 
lions piloted in the foregoing chapters show 1 that a day and a 
night of six months each were known to the ancestors of the 
Iranians, find that the appointed time For the appearance of 
Tubbya before the worshipper, after bis fight with Apaosba, 
vaned from one to a hundred nights, thus indicating that a 
long darkness extending over a hundred nights was also 
known to die forefathers of the worshippers of Macda- The 
stO|>pii&e of the How of waters and of the movement of the son 
in winter, as described b the Farvahdln Vasht, have also l>wi 
referred to; and it is shown that the custom of keeping a 
disu) body in the house Tor two nights, three nights or a month 
long b winter, until the floods begin to (tow, must be ascribed 
to the idscncc of sunlight during the period when the floods 
as well .is light were shut up in the nether world by the de¬ 
mons of darkness. All these traditions have their counter* 
parts in the Yodic literature. But the Avestic tradition re- 
gardtng the original home in The far north and its destruction 
by snow and ice stands by itself, though in Ute light of the 
Vcdic evidence discussed in the previous chapters, we can now 
dearly show that it has a historical basis and that it preserves 
for us a distinct reminiscence,, howsoever fragmentary, of 
theme lent Aryan home. This tradition is contained in the 
first two Forgards or chapters of the Vendidad, or the law book 
or the Mazda-yasnians. They I rave no connection with the 
subsequent chapters of the book and appear to be iucorpontU 
cd into it simply a? a relic of old historical or traditional 
M cm turn. These two Bargartb have not failed to attract 
ihe attention of Zend scholars ever since the discovery of the 
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A vesta by j:\nfiiietil; and many attempts have been made not 
only to identify The jilacts monioned therein, but to draw his¬ 
torical conclusions therefrom. Thus lkeren, Rhode, Lasson, 
Pictd, Bunsen, tbng and others have recognized in these ac¬ 
counts of the Vendidad, a half historical, hair mythical re¬ 
miniscence of the primeval home and the countries known xo the 
followers of the A vesta, when these FarganSswere composed. 
Professor Spiegel at first took the same view as Rhode, but 
has latterly retracted his opinion, Ota the other hand, Kn-pert. 
Bri'-il, Darmestetcr anrl others have shown that no historical 
conclusion can be drawn from the description contained in tli--- 
first two chapters of the Vendidad; and this view sems t-- 1 
be now mainly accepted, But it must be borne in mind that 
this view- was formulated at a time when the Vedic evidence in 
support uf tile Arctic theory, set forth in |]»e previous chap¬ 
ters. was entirely tmkown, and when the existence of an 
Arctic home in ancient times was not regarded as probable 
even on geological grounds, man being believed io be post- 
Glacial and the Arctic regions always mi suited for human 
habitation, The recent discoveries in Geology and Archaeology 
have, however, thrown a flood of new lighten tbaEubjccL; 
and if the ioterprelatitin of the Vrnlic traditions noticed in 
the previous chapters is correct, it will, i think, be rein lily 
admitted that a reconsideration of the A vest« tradition from 
the new standpoint is a necessity and that ne should not 
be deterred from undertaking the task by the recent verdict 
of Zend scholars against the views of Bunsen and Hang re¬ 
garding the historical character of the first two forgards of 
the Vendidad. 

The first Fargard of the Vendidad is devoted to the ,juj- 
maratioii of sixteen lands created by ^.hiua Masda, the Su¬ 
preme God of the Iranians, As soon as each land was ctestal 
Angara Wainyu, the evil spirit of the A vesta, created differ oat 
evils and plagues lu invade the land and made it unfit for human 
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habitation, There were thus sixteen creations of Ahura 
Mazda, and sixteen counter-creiitions of Angra Mainyu: and 
the first Fargnrd of the Vmdidud contains a description of all 
these creations, and counter-creations, stating in detail how 
each good land w 13 created by A hunt Mazda arid how Angra 
Utainyii rmdered it unfit for human residence by creating 
some evil or plague therein, The Fargard is too long to l>c 
quoted here in full ; ami I. therefore, borrow Muir's abstract 
of the same prepared from the versions of Spiegel and Hang, 
inserting in tome places Dartnesteter's renderings with the 
aid of his translation of the Vcodidad in the Sacred Books 
of the l£ast Series. The paragraphs arc marked tiret accord¬ 
ing to Darmcstctcr, and then according to Spiegel by figures 
withtn brackets, 

i, 2, (1.4!:—■**, Ahura Mazda spike to the holy Zarathus- 
tra: 'I formed into an agreeable region that which before 
was nowhere habitable. Had l not done this, all living things 
would have poured forth after Airy ana VaAjo.' * 

3 - 4» (5-9}:—' 11 1 . Ahttra Mazda, created as the first 
best region, Airyana Valjo, of the good creation, iot, accord¬ 
ing to Darmcstetett by the good river DAityn). Then Angra 
Mainyit, the destroyer, formed in opposition to it, a great ser¬ 
pent and winter lor snow?, the crration of the Olivas- There 
;irc [here ten months of winter, and two of Summer-" 

5, ^3, 14):—"|, Ahura Mazda, created as the second 
best region. Gad (plains), in which Sughdha is situated. 
Thereupon in opposition to it, Angra Matnyu, the death-deal- 
.ing, created n wasp which is death to cattle and fields." 

6 , (i 7l iS):—“ 1 , etc,, crrsMed .is the tliird best region, 
Mfiuru, the mighty, the holy." 

[Here, and in most of the following cases the counter- 
creations or Angm Mainyu are omitted.] 

7, (a 1 a):-;l 1 etc., created as the fourth best region, 
the fortunate BMshdhJ, with the lofty banner." 
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8, {35, S£&) 1 “ I, ete„ created as the fifth best region, 
Kisaya, {situated between liOunt and Bakhdhi. V 

g, frg, 301" I, etc,, created as the sixth best region. 
tlarVyu, abounding in the houses [or water;:" 

10 . (33-35)“ I. etc., created a* the seventh best region, 
Yaekerm where Dujak is si luated {or, according to Durmes- 
teter, of evil shadows). In opposition to it, Angra Mainyu, 
the destroyer, created the Pairika Khnathaiti, who dun" to 
Korea* spa.” 

{ 37 1 I, etc,, cfdtfid as the eighth best region. 

Urva, full of pasture." 

12, 1.41,42)11 I, etc., created as the ninth best rtrion, 
Kim coin (a river) in Vchrkirta," 

t3. ('IS* ■ I. '•tc., created as the tenth bust region, 

the fortunate Harahvaitt," 

Mr (49. So) : —'* I. =tc., created as the eleventh best region, 

turn ant, the rich and shining," 

(59. fc) " I. etc,, created as the twelfth best region, 
Ragha, with three fortresses [or races]," 

17. (fa, &4 ?:—“ I, etc,, created as the thirteenth beat region, 
Chakhra, the strong . 11 

16, (67,6$) 1—" !, etc., created as the fourteenth, best region, 
Varcna, with ferur comer? ; to which was born Tliraei^on.i 
who slew Art Dahnkn." 

1* fra, =—J. etc-, created as the fiftewth best country, 
Hajua Ifeudu from tho eastern to the western Renduj. [j. 
opposition, Angra Mainyu created untimely evils, and ;, trn j, 
clous heat [or fever]." 

20, {76,77):—"I, etc,, created as the sixteenth and best 
the people who live without a head on the Roods of RamjjJ 
(or according to Raug 1 on the seashore 1 )," 

2i t (Si):- 11 There are besides, other cotuftries, fortunate 
renowned, lofty, prosperous and splendid." ‘ 

Spiced. Rang and other scholars have triotl to identify 
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the sbtteai lands memiorted in this description, and the follow, 
ing tabular statement aims up the results of the investigations 
of these scholars in tills direction. The letters S, H, and 
D, stand far Spiced, Hang and Damnsteter. _ 


Zmi jVhjttw. 

Old 

feriinft. 

0Vf*i. 

if 

i 

Airy*m Valrjn 

Ifan V4Jo 


.« 

* 

Sup lit ilui 

Suburb 

^ogduzn 

Bjnnurkanil 

9 

M^ura 

Mnrgii 


M < 'EX' 

4 

Bikhdbi 

Kftfehtri 

F^cmit ! 

Balkh 

r. 

Niftiya 

... 

?V-K|Tii 

“* 

$ 

Hjifiiyu (S?in^ 

ffirftivB 

Arnta 

Tl«nt f (ihe 

Ivwin of tlfiri 
rivfir> 

7 

Viitefrtfl 

uuM 

+** 

CaUil (B) 
Se^i'stoti ftlj 

8 

Uivo 

■ 1* 

» ■ ■ 

OibflL (E) 

Ijiml '1 r i ititui i 
Indian (D| 

9 

Ehuptii, lu 
V ehAftm 

V&rkfiws 

Hyr^oift 

Gurjilfi (ft) 

Kftltftoter (H) 

10 

tl-irdiv^ui 

squirt. $&r&+ 

tm&l 

Hiimmnt [ 

Amkhoeui 

Hnritt 

11 

du^tiunrunt 
{Bade. .Vrfiw 
n*ni) 

Rnglft 


Etmuan- 

dro* 

HelmOild 

12 

Tttigft 

ftAgai 

m 

13 

CTmkhrn (rinrau 
Ghakm) 

ri* 


A Toflrn in 
Kicrmtan |?J 

14 

Vfiri'tpi [Sun*, 
FWua^i) 


■" 

OMIn(n)? 

IS 

Ea^ta ILe^dn 

11 in Lini-w 

llllloi 

Riajodb 

IB 

Lim? (Snttf* 



S*W 

(II). AmisriD. 
Hum «/r 
JJuauphtaiDin 

(D) 


Aiki^ra 

evil* thmici 


Sever* winter 

rwarl gntiw. 
Cattle vwji 
must fty. 
Sinful lyiE. 

iJwvniiHrnf ants 
1 or iumta. 
U0I1® lief* 

Fcvtttr- 

Fnlrtki*,, 

tariff). 

Et i1 itefijmntiDt 
FrLilo, w 
Ty ninny. 
ITtfnaltiral aitu 

Burial of tli>+ 
Wizards, 

W ftVi* 

Iliihollrf, 
Heretic usm* 
CmnttlGQ of 
thti tleail 
Itopc/titf 
foreign rules. 
Exc^sivu hem,. 


Winter, 

ftirthqiutkav 
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The old Persia Greek names In the above table are 
taken from the inscription* of the Achasmenian kings and the 
vfQrks of Greek writers after the overthrow or the Aehaeme- 
nian dynasty by Alexander the Great. They show that at lea* 
io out of 16 lands can he still identified with certainty; and if 
we can sifdy say that the account in the first Falgard is 
rail and not mythical. Lhtl with regard to the land mention. 
«d first in the lift, there has been a differwee of opinion 
amongst Zend scholars. The Airyana Vaejo is the first creat¬ 
ed happy hind, and the name signifies that it was the bi: lb- 
bed tVafijo — seed. Sins, fcjfl) of the Aryans Iranians.', o> 
the Paradise of the Iranian race. Was this a mythical region 
or a rt'il country representing the original Lome of the Aryans, 
And if it was a real country where was it situated' lln£ is 
the first question which we have to answer from the evidence 
contained in the firs, two Fargards of the Vendidad; and so 
condly, we have to decide whether the sistcefi lands mentioned 
above were the successive countries occupied bjf the ancestors 
of the Iranian race in their migrations from the original home 
in the north. The F.urgard say* nothing about migration, it 
limply mentions that so many buds were created by Ahum 
Maida and that in opposition thereto Atigra Mainyu, the evil 
Spirit of the A vesta, created so many different evils ruid 
pLigues which rendered the buds unfit for human residence. 
It it inferred from this tint the Fargard does not contain an -ic- 
cotinr of successive migrations, but merely give us a descrip¬ 
tion 0 f tlie countries known to the ancestor* of the Iranians .it 
the lime when the Fargards were composed. In other words, 
the chapter is gtographical and not historical, containing no. 
thing bm a specification of the countries known to the Int- 
tki.uis at a particular time ; and it is argued that it weald be 
convening geography into history to tutyn the different coun- 
irl» to [epresent the auccEssive stages of migrations from the 
primeval home, when not a word about migration is found in 


nn> avestic evidence. 


the original text- Professor Darmestetcr further 6b**~* 
that as the enumeration of the sixteen \m&& ki^ms wit 
Airvami Vaijo by the river Vanguhi DA'tya and «uls with 
Rwdia, which corresponds with the Vedic Rasa, a mythicnl 
river that divides the sods from the fiends, and lhat as the 
Vanguhi and the Rangha were originally the celestial nvcis 
that came down (tom heaven dike the two heavenly Ganger) 
to surround the earth, the one in the east and the Other m 
the west, (RtmdahWi, XX\ the Aityana Va(-io and the Ranglki 
must taken to denote the eastern and the western bounds 
ricsi of the countries known to the ancient Iranians at tilt lime 
When the Faraard was composed, Spiegel also takes the a me 
view, and plants Aiiyana VaCjo “ in the farthest east of the 
Iranian plateau, in the region where the Oxus and jjtxartes 
take their rise and DarmestelCT seems to quote with ripprovtil 
the identification Of the ttsngha or the sixteenth land, u* 
the commentary on die Vedidod, with An'istAmi-Rhm or 
Roman Mesopotamia* The whole Fargard is thus taken o ^ 
ageographicui description of the ancient Iran, and Proto^r 
Damicsteter at the end of his introduction to the Fa^ard ob¬ 
serves 11 It follows hence no historical rdnetetat can ™ l1rri '’‘ vn 
from this description : it was necuMiy that it should begin 
with the Vanguhl and end with the Rangba, To look to it lor 

an account of geographical migrations is converting cosmology 
into history." Uimam and Ikug, on the other hand, miintan 
that the Aiiyana Vafijo ^presents the original homo of the 
Iranians in the fat north, and the countries mentioned m the 
Fargard must, therefore, be taken to represent the bn-ds 
through which the Aryans passed after letting their aneinit 
home, Tha first question which we have, therefore, to decide 

«s whether the Airvana Va*jo was merely the easternmost 
boundary of the* ancient 1™, or whether it was the primm* 
abode of the Iranians in the far north, in the former case we 
may take the Fargurd to be merely a chapter on ancient 
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geography : while if it is found impossible to locate the Airy ana 
Va&jo except in ihe far north, the countries from Samarkand 
and Sughdha to Hapta Hcndu or the Banjaub mentioned in the 
Fargard would naturally represent the route taken by the 
ancient Inmans in their migrations from the anc ient home- 
Everyth mg thus depends upon tile view lint we lake of the 
si tii.it ion of t_bc Airy an a Vaijo, and we shrill, therefore, first 
Sec if there is anything in the Avestic description of the Iruid 
which will enable us to determine its position with certainty. 

It may be observed at the outset tlut the river Vanguhi 
is not mentioned in the Fargard along with the Airy ana V*0jo. 
The original verse speaks only of the '* good ddilyt of Airyann 
Vaiio," hut it is doubtful if " -W,„ •• denotes a river in this- 
place. The Zen d phrase Airymn* lVj4 vnwjhupVi d4Uya#3 t 
which Darmestetcr translates as “the Airvana Vafijo, by'the 
good {t,tntfhnhi} river Diitya," is understood by Spiegel to mean 
‘’the Airy anu Vaijo of the good creation/' while Haug takes it 
as equivalent to “the Airy an a V.itjo Of good capability-" It is, 
therefore, doubtful if the D.vitya river is mentioned along with 
the Aityajm Vaijo in this passage.' But even supposing that 
Darmestetcr's rendering is correct, he gives us no authority 
for identifying Duty a with VanguhL The Ktmdahish i.X\, 
7 and 13 ) mentions Veh (Vanguhi) and Daitfk (Diityaj as 
(* r j distinci rivers, though bath seem to Lc located in the 
Airitn vCj (Airyana Vaijo> We cannot again lose sight of 
the feci that it if not the Vanguhi (V£b) alone that flows 
through the Airyana Vatjo, but that the Sangha fArag) has 
the same source and flows through the Same land, »«„ the 
Airy ana Vaip, Thus in the very beginning of Chapter XX 
of the Bundahish, «c read that the A mg and the Vc-h 

1, flfi- Ur. WfAL'ji note (.n i'cniinhtnh XX, Lit. Ttm jti giimJ j 
"S r ‘ nicntujiia ihr tttitik i-nfif ■.■.'luiiic utit (inuAliffii v£j; (an, . 

vt^dTVfe iliat dm. u«y nut Ijn n rtviT dMugh tin* jiLrann (in t jj n Avcem! 
luw, t*. ivmjIx, |«1 to kvntiug die river Ittitlk in Alrun-v;,. 
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are the chief of the eighteen rivers, and that they '“flow 
forth from the north, part from Allnirx and part from the 
Albfira of Auhar-mazd; one towards the west, that is the 
Ant;; and otic towards the cast, that is the V£h river." The 
Buni.bhisli (VII, 15 ) further informs us that the Vth river 
flows out from the same source as the Arag river, and Dr. 
Weat in a footnote observes that both these rivers flow out 
from " the north side of the Ar&dvtvsiir (Ardvi Sura AiuUiitu) 
fountain of the sea, which is said to be on the lofty lIngat 
(Hukairya). a portion of Alban." Even according to Bunda- 
hiih, the Vanguhi is, therefore^ the eastern and the Ranglia the 
western river, in the northern part of AIM re; or, in other 
words, they represent two rivers in a country, shunted in the 
north, one llowing towards the east, and one to the west, in 
that region. It would, therefore, be, to say the least, unsafe to 
infer from this that the Airy ana Vaijo represents the eastern¬ 
most country, bcciui*-' the name Vch or Vanguhi was in later 
time attached to the easternmost river in IrAn. For by 
parity of reasoning, we can as wdl place the Airy ana Vaejo in 
the far west, in as much as the name Arag or Rangltit was given, 
as stated by Darmesteter himself, in later times to the western¬ 
most river. 

It is again a question why Rartglu should be identified 
with the Caspian Sea. or some western river in Iran, The 
Fargiird does not say anything about the situation of Kangteu 
It simply states that the fifteenth land created by Ahum 
Manila was lUptn 1 lends and the sixteenth was on the Hoods 
of Rang ha. Now if llapta Hendu, is identified with Snpta 
Sin lSI u:, or the Panjauh, why take a big and a sudden jump 
from the Panjaub to the Caspian Sea. to find out the 
Kangha river- Rangia is Sanskrit Rasi, and in tbs pig-Veda 
(S, 75 , 6 ] a terrestrial river, by name Rasa, is mentioned 
Along with the Kubh&, the Krumu and the Gomati, which are 
all known to be the affluents of the Indus. Is tt not, therefore. 
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more likely that Rangha may be the Vedic Rasi, a tri¬ 
butary ofthe Indus? If the contest is any guide to the deter¬ 
mination of the sense of ambiguous words, the mention of 
Hajit.i Hendu, as the fifteenth land, shows that Rasa the six¬ 
teenth must hi' sought for somewhere near it, and the point 
is pretty well settled when ivc find Ras-'i actually mcnticowi 
in the Rig-Vcda along with some other tributaries of the 
Indus. The identification of Rangta with the western* 
most river is, therefore, at best doubtful, and the same may 
be said of Vanguhi, which by-tiie-by is not mentioned 
in thr Fttfgard nt aJL But Uirmcsteter’s reasoning does 
not stop here. On the strength of this doubtful identifica¬ 
tion lie would have its believe that the and^nl land of 
tin Abyua Voijo was situated In the same region where the 
river named Vanguhi, nr Veh, in Mir times was said to flow, 
But Lhc ruasamng is obviously erroneous, The names of the 
two rivers Vanguhi ami Raeglin m the primeval home may 
have betai subsequently transferred to (he roaj rivers in the 
new settlement; but wc cannot infer therefrom that the 
country through which these rivets (lowed was the 
imyiwl ate of the Airyuna Vafijo, It is a well-known fact that 
persons migrating from their motherland to new countries 
often name the places they coma across after the names of 
places familiar to them in their motherland. But on that 
account no one has ventured to place Fngbiul in America or 
Australia; and it is strange how such a mistake should have 
been committed by /fend scholars in (he present ens? i- Qr 
even if a province or country' b Central Asia had been named 
Atryana Vatjo, we could not Jeivo located the original home 
in that Province; just as the abode of Vanina cannot be 
placed in the land named Varena, which is the 2end equiva. 
lent of Vanina, The whole of Darmesteter's reasoning must 
therefore, be rejected as unsound and iUbgical, and but for 
i he preconceived notion that the original home of the Iranians 
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e«no. be pUced i« the to "Orth. 1 <hi»k no KhoUr wlId 

have cared to put forward »«h guesses. There are cNpr — 

^gesin the Av«to, which describe * unmistake term 
.hedhnatich-b^cterislicsoflhe Airj-en e \ and » f 

« I am aware, no valid reason has yet been aligned wh> we 
should treat this description its mythical and have nKWUWe » 
guc^work for determining the position of the P™** 

Thus at the beginning of the first harvard, we a _ 

jTthUa vS}o was the first good and *H>PJ ™ £ 
Ahum Ma/da, butAngm Mainyu converted itt '* *V 

ten months wmltf and two months summer, evifir ndj mtamn 
£» at the time when the Faigard was composed « *«£i*- 
homid land The winter of ten months duration. 
tqmlly points to a poatfon in the far nottat a & rtfl V 

tK‘yondthe Jnsartes; tuid it would be an reasonable to gpore 

this description which is characteristic only of tllC Al ‘\ LlC 
Sits relying on doubtful ^ hold that the Airyana 

the JUmmost boundary of the mintnt Ir«. As 

the passage, when, the tot months' winter .s dc^nb^d ^ 
present principal climatic characteristic of the Airy ana Wtp, 

^ import for out purpose, i give brie* *• tt*** 
tiims of the same by Damnstetor, Spiegel and Haug - 

Vend] had, Fargard I- 

Bar ~«*«. S*td. »«“» “ J ®“" 


3. The first uf ttoi 
gdHcl lni*> »i*l '*W1- 
trie*, whi cli I, All am 
ftlnuda, vii» th" 

Airy arm Va 4 Jo ( by the 
jjood rivet lAitja. 

Thereupon tnme An- 
grm Maiaw, who is ah 
death, and b* ewftnnr* 
liir wf**^ 
craft the sarpent in 


5, Tlw first nudist 
of legion awl f'hrffl 
W 1 created, 1 *1* 
Abm Ma*<J* ; 

AlTJTlIle’l Vl£- 
ju cjI (1^ ^khJ craatitm, 
7 . A&gnv Mjsk 
n\Ti 3 + wbtf is fell ^ 
itanth, erfoied *n ops^ 
git Lit Q. tti tltfl ITO* p 

ti, A gf^i &=rp^ht 


3 a A§ *l» firwt lw*t 
frigidm nud ewwto* 1 ^ 

whu fflnj AltURb rl 3 ri En, 

rtmtrt Airpa* Vflfja 
Cjf guftl WpitH^VI i 
in uppadUvo, 
Lybim Angm Mainyuf , 
t!s* iWd^k-jalmg* CTfW 
aiDd ft roifihtj nrrjffo* 
md im*w, tln wflrk* *f 
th* Cn&w, 
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Pivrmfft’dsr* 
thti riviir am:! winter, 
a Work of tiro l>u im. 

I. TiiMrt» nrfi tHR wla- 
%i'Y iiiinuh* tbiTn iwo 
irnniwr irraftta ;* and 
the*# ore et>id fdf ih* 
Oftld tu r tiro 
forth# itch*. 
Winter hilt* thw^with 
ilifi ive-fttof lur i .la gun ft. 

* N . . —UiuTiaf *tot Mt 
rtatws it* a ntrtr. tluit nf- 
t*r Fisociiiftr nuTTrtbfi ch-n 
Yr-nrliitiul fttddi utcK 
“ Tt it known t£ni [in 
tit# ordinary iCttiTs# d 
jiiitnfn] thore Hfeserra 
itKJtAltn iif ami wit juhI 
fivi* of wSriut/- 


SjHryjlh Hftuy «nrf /ifiTHftt, 

ftni! Wint#*; which the 
Da^vo* iun r ii creatr*!* 

9 , T>n winter months 4 , T«n n uiU uf 

nr* thvQ| two ^iiraiiMir wittier an- tWn, two 

iw.ntiw, riH.Tii.hr (if H O D ii wir . 

in* Aiwi tlirisf’ 41 ft* [SfT,-, n i,[|(Vf K t 1 r k.f sts ei]. 

<*ffid fw to tta wmir, iimt nro tlidre; f j v-e 
®W «a to tfco fivrili, niontlu* d winter tbcr** 
cold iw t(i lb* trcmr^ wore : thr Um*r nns 
ll. After tbi* to Lhe cold tv. I'tild 

tu^Eo (>t tiro snrth, *■ to p-anh, colli w 
then to drohtnn dibs u. tm*,; t W (!*)— 
1 tsrt h| midwinter* the boart «rf 

1!, Cum the wbo wfnirr- ibotD all krotiul 
tor ; then vdufl 


im#t evil 


tho fails i|i#|,. aiH.iv ; there ta 
llio dm*tt uf j S^gi]tM,j| 


t A r . Jft,~According 

to Hung tUo wMh of 

1 h* | m'Jftgi »■ sf hin Ijttuu 
kft-v tR n j;bttir rwlditkftt. 

It will br seen from the above tnnfibluna ih^t they a]J 

zl-tco in the main poinl^ (11 1 h^t the Airy aim Va£jo was 
the first good Lind created by Ahum Mazda, (.2) that severe 
winter and ^ow were first introduced into it by Angra \lo.m\u r 
and tj] that'after the invasion of Angm Mainyii there were 
ten winter months and two summer mean His in that tajul* 
Tito only difference between the three versions m that while 
Darm teeter and Splcgal regard the Lam sentence 11 And these 
are cold for the waters, etc," as a part of the original feu 
Ititag regards it asa subsequent addition* All the tmnsJators 
again agree in holding that the statement 11 Seven tnontk? of 
summer are there and five months of winter “ is n b Eer 
tion- But we shall take up ibis >] nest ion afterwards, \^ lX 
present we are conemned with the statemerat (hu 11 fw* 
mtiwthM e/ trinWr nr<r fA?rr, (w(» mottlki 0/ 'tummrr™ and it 
will be seen that there is no difier£ 3 ice on this [joint in the 
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three renderings given above. Another important fact nunt* 

1 toned in the passage is that the prolonged duration gf winter 
was the result of Angra Mninyu's counter-action, meaning 
thereby that before the invasion of Angm Mainyo different 
climatic conditions prevailed in that region- This view is 
further strengthened by the consideration that the Iranians 
could never have placed their Paradise in a land of severs 
winter and snow. Bunsen lias, therefore, rightly observed that 
the Airvana Vaejo was originally a perfect country and had 
a very mild climate, until the hostile deity create! a powerful 
serpent and snow, so that only two months or summer remain¬ 
ed while winter prevailed during ten. In short, the passage 
in question speaks of a Bidden change in the climate of the 
original home, a change that converted the paradise into a 
kind of ice-bound land with long and severe winters. If we, 
therefore, wont to know what the land was like before the 
invasion Of AngmMainyn. we must reverse the climatic con¬ 
ditions that obtained after the invasion, and suppose that thus 
cradle Of the Iranian race was situated in the extreme north 
where long cool summers of ten months .md short mild winiers 
of two months originally prevailed- It was Angra Mainyu 
who altered this genial climate by mean? of glacfotiou and 
rendered it unbearable to man. The desertion of the two 
summer month* after the invasion, •**=-, that "These were 
cold as to the water, cold as to the earth, cold as to the trees," 
shows that after glaciation oven the summer climate was 
tmsuited for human ltabitalion. 

We have stated above that the passage in question in¬ 
dicates a sudden change in the climate of the Airyana VaGjo, 
converting ten months summer and two months winter into 
ten months severe winter and two months cold summer. 
Thirty or forty years ago such a statement or proposition would 
have been regarded not only hold, but im t «ssib!c or almost 
insane, for the geological knowledge of the time was not 
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sufficiently advanced to establish the existence of a mild c\i- 
mate round atom the North pole in ancient limes. U wlis 
I rtobaljly Lbis diffsedhy which slated ZkxkA scholars in die 
face when they declined to place the Airyana Vaijo in the fit 
north, in spate of the plain description clearly indicating its 
northernmost position* Happily the recent discoveries in 
Geology and Archaeology have not only removed this diffi¬ 
culty by establishing, on scientific grounds, the existence of a 
warm and genial elimnt- near the North Pole in inter glacial 
rimes, but hart proved that the Polar regions wore invaded, 
at least twice, by glaciation which destroyed their genial di- 
mate, Thus it is now a settled scientific fact that the Arctic 
rogions were once characterised by warm and short winters 
and genial and long summers, a sort of perpetual spring, and 
that this condition of things was totally upset or reversed 
by the advent of the Glacial jieriud which made winters long 
and severe and summers Tihort md cold. The description of 
the climatic changes introduced by Angm Mainyii into the 
Aiiyaua. Vatjo is, therefore, just what a modern geologist 
would ascribe to the (iluri-d epoch; and when the description 
b so remarkably ;md unexpectedly corroborated by the latest 
scientific researches. I fail to sec on what ground we can 
lightly set it aside ah mythical or imaginary. If some /fund 
scholars have done so in the past, it was because geological 
knowledge was not then sufficiently advanced to establish the 
probability of die description contained in the A vesta. Uiit 
with new matcriab before us which go to confirm die Avestic 
of the Anvana \,w]0 in every detail, wc ^Hall Ik? 
acting unwisely if we decline to revise the conclusions of Zend 
who! at s arrived at some years ago un insufficient materials. 
When we look at the question from this point of view, ws 
have to place the site of the Airy ana Vaijo in the Arctic re¬ 
gions, ‘where alone we can have a winter V ten months iAf 
jvwrni Way. W e can escape from such a conclusion only by 
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-denying the possibility tb&l the passage in question contains 
any traditional account of the ancient home of the Iranian;; 
and this course teems to have been aJoptal by some Zend 
scholars of the day* But with the Vedic evidence, set For ill and 
discussed in the previous chapter*, before us, wt need not have 
anv of those apprehensions which have hitherto led many Zend 
scholars to err on the sidv of caul son xm 1 moderation. \\ c have 
seen that there are strong grounds for holding that the ancient 
Indo-European vest wxt* a year of ten mouths followed by a long 
night of two months; in other words, it whs a year of ten sum- 
mer months and two winter months, that La, exactly of the same 
hind as the one which prevailed in the Airy ana \ at jo before the 
happy land was invaded by the evil spirit. The word for 
summer in Zend is the same as Sanskrit which means 
« SX year " in the Big.Veda. The period'of tea summer months 
mentioned in the A vesta would, therefore, mettn a year of ten 
months 1 soeshine, or of ten y»yd M followed hy a long 

wintry night of iwo months as d bribed in the previous chapters- 
It may be urged that the Vcndidad docs not ay that the two 
winter months were all dark, and we have, therefore, no 
authority for converting two winter months into two months of 
lOtitimrouA l irkiieSor A little reflection will r however, show 
that the abjection is utterly untenable- In-order to have a winter 
of ten months at the present day, we must place the Airy ana 
VnAjo in the Arctic regions - t and once wedo $o t a long night of 
one, two or three months follows a& a matter of course. This 
tong night will now full tn the tnirMJe of the winter of ten 
months; bit before the last C lacisd epoch, or the invasion of 
Angra Muinyn, when there was a summer of test months in the 
Arctic regions* the duration of the Ion* night and that of the 
winter of two months musi have been coextensive. That Ik aix 
itnport-mi difference fci the description of the jja-nulisc oi the 
Aryans, as it is at present and as it was before the last Glacial 
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epoch- The long night characterised these regions before the 
GtodaJ period as it does at present. But when the winter? were 
short they CQjrcsfwnded with, and were confine! only to, the 

long night: while at the present day, since the winter in the 
Arctic regions Lists for ten months, the long night fails in the 
mi ille Of such winter. The description of the Airy aim Vrrfjo in 
the Vcndidad, therefore, naturally leads us to infer that ten 
m oaths sunshine or summer followed by two months dark winter 
represented the climatic conditions of the place before the inva¬ 
sion of Align Mainyu, who convened summer into winter and 
i.• by introducing ice and snow into the land, \\e have 
already recurred to the maximum period of a hundred nights 
during which Tishiryn fought with Apaceha, and to the custom 
of keeping the dead bodies in the house for two nights, three nights- 
of a month long in winter, until waters and light. which stood 
still in winter, again began to flow or come up, showing that tho 
period was one of continuous darknes- These nksanges taken in 
conjunct ion w i tli the ufor «tsa id rkscri pt i on or l he A ( ryana V ai jo 
clearly establish the fact that the paradise Of the Iranians was 
situated in the extreme north or almost near the Sorth Pale, and 
that it was characterised In long delightful summers, and short 
;md warm but dark winters, until it was i enderedunfit for human 
habitation by the invasion of Angra Mabyn, or the advent of the 
Glacial epoch, which brought in severe winter and snow causing 
ihe land to be covered with an icecap several hundreds of feet in 
thickness. 

There is one more point which deserves to be noticed in 
this connection. Wt have wen that to the description of the 
Airy ana V a£jo quoted above, the old i?«i*l commentators have 
added what is bdicved to be an inconsistent statement, He , that 
' 1 Th ere arc seven months o f sum mcr and G ve of win tc r t h crein. 
Dr. Hang thinks that the paragraph “ Thef latter arc cold a* 
lo water etc," is also a later addition, and must, therefore. 
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be token wilh Hit " five months of winter." But both S|'iegd 
and Darmesteter, as well as the com menu tor, are of opinion 
that the phrases ‘And these are cold as to the water etc." from a 
part of the original text, and must, therefore, be taken to refer to 
the two summer monilisi and this view seems to be moo- 
rasonable, for a later insertion, if any, is more likely to be a 
short one than otherwise. The only add it ion to the original text 
thus seems to be the statement " It is known that there are 
seven months of summer and five of winter : "and this must be 
taken as referring lt> tlic climatic conditions which obtained in 
the A try an a Viejo Wore the invasion of Angra Mainyu, for the 
latter reduced the duration of summer only to two months, 
which itgam were cold to the water, the earth and the tr.es. 
It tin* been shown above that as the Airyana Vafjo was origin- 
aily a huppv kind, we must suppose that the first climatic 
conditions therein were exactly the reverse of those which were 
introduced into it by Angto MainyU ; or. in other words, a sum. 
mcr of ten months and a winter of two months must he sat'd to 
have originally prevailed in this happy land. But the Z end 
commentators have stated that there were seven months of 
mimnw and five of winter therein ;aml this tradition appears to 
have been equally old, for We rend, in the Bundahish (XXV, 10-14} 
that “ on the day Afcharmajsd (first *by) of AvAn the winter 
acquires strength and enters into the world,—und on the auspi¬ 
cious day Atari- of the month Din (the ninth day of the tenth 
month) the winter arrives, with much cold, at AnAn-vij, and 
imtd the end, in the auspicious month Spendatmad, winter 
advances through the wluie world; on this account they kindle 
a (ire everywhere on the day Atirfi of the month Din, and it 
forms in indication that the winter kv come. " Here the five 
rnonihs or winter in the Airyana VaAjo are expressly mention¬ 
ed t - be AvAn. AtaT<\ Din, Vohftman and Spepdarmad : and 
we are told that Rapitvln Gib is not celebrated during this 
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period as RapUv'tn goes under-ground during winter and comes 
up from below the ground in summer. The seven mcmtbi of 
summer art similarly described in the sam*' book as rvi ending 
"from the auspicious day A ilharmazd (first) of the month Farvar- 
dln to the auspicious day Anintn (last) of the month MilriV* 
(XXV, y). It seems from ibis account that the tradition of 
Seven months summer and five months winter in the Airy ana 
V.v :-a was an old iradilion, ami The Bnndahish, in recording it, 
gives «9 tilt climatic conditions in the ancient home uid not. as 
supposed hy some, those which the writer ^iw in his own day. 
For in the twentieth paragraph of the same chapter twelve 
mouths and four seasons are enumerated, and the season of winter 
is there said to comprise only the last three months of the year, 
ns., Din, Vohftman and Spcndarroad. I have shown elsewln-re 
that the order of months in the ancient Iranian calendar was 
different from the one given in the Bundahish. lint whatever tlie 
order may be, the fact of ihe prevalence of seven months sum¬ 
mer and five months winter in the Airy ana Vatjo scorns to krve 
been traditionally preserved in these passage*; and the old ^eud 
COtmntntalDrs on the Vcndidid appear to have mcerjorated il 
into the original text, by way or, wh«it may he called, n marginal 
note, in their anxiety to preserve an old tradition, Wri have 
thus two different statements regarding the climatic con¬ 
ditions of the Airvana Vafijo before it was invaded by 
Angra Mainyu: one, that there were ten months of Bummer 
and two of winter, the reverse of the conditions introduced 
by Angra Mainyu: and the other, traditionally preserved 
by the commentator?, ri* , that there were seven summer 
months and five winter months therein. It is supposod that 
the two statements are contradictory ; and contradictory they 
undoubtedly are so long as we do not possess tlie true key to 
their interpretatino. They are inconsistent, if we make (he 
Airy ana Va£jo the easternmost boundary of the encicrl Tran j 
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but if th? parajti5g ij [ijaced in the circumpolar regions in the 
for north the inconsistency at once disappears, for then we 
can have seven montli? summer and im months summer at 
ihe same time in the differed ports of the original home oT 
the Iranians, We have seen in the discussion or the V edic 
evidence that the legend £>r Adili indicates seven months sum¬ 
mer or *n>-shine, and the ]q-«id of the Dashagviis a stcnfi- 
cid session, or a period of sun shine, of ten months. It has 
also been pointed out that between the North Pole and the 
Arctic circle the sun is above the horizon for any period longer 
than seven and Jess than twelve momits according to the 
latitude of the place. Tiiere is, therefore,- nothing strange, cx- 
tmordinarv or inconsistent, if wc get two statements in th« 

A vesta reading the duration of summer ;in the primeval 
home; and we need not assume that the comm'-nUiion; have 
added the statement of seven months summer simply 
the description of two months summer and ten months winter 
did not appear to them suitable to the first hnd of bfessmg. 
It is not possible that they could have misunderstood th® on ~ 
ginal test in such a way as to suppose that the clintattr con¬ 
ditions introduced by Angra Mainyu were the conditions 
which obtained origin ally in the Airyana Ya£jo- We must, 
therefore, reject the explanation which tries to account for 
Ibis later insertion oti the ground that it was made by per 
sons who regarded the description in the original as unsuitod 
to the firsL created hajipy land. If the original test F 0- 
periy read and interpreted, it gives us * summer of ten 
months in the Aityana Vnijo before Angm Mainyus invasion, 
and the statement regarding the summer of seven months re¬ 
fers to the same place and time. We have the sms thing in 
the Pig-Veda where the sun is once represented as lta\ing 
seven rays and otvee as having tea rays, meaning seven 
months and ten months of sun-shine, both of which are pos¬ 
sible only in the Arctic regions. The two Avestic traditions 
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stated above mmt\ therefore, be taken to represent the Arctic 
climatic conditions prevailing in the ancicsiT home in the far 
north i suid the correctness of the explanation is proved by 
the discussion In the foregoing chaprere. With regard to the 
custom of kindling a fire on the ninth day of Dio or the tenth 
monl‘is noticed in the Btindahtsh, it seems tu me that instead 
of taking it to l>e an indication that winter “A*i coma. 14 it is 
batter to trace its origin to the commencement of winter at 
that time Ln some part of the original home i for If :i fire is to 
be kindled there b greater propriety in kindling it to com¬ 
memorate the rammmeement of winter rather than the expiry 
of two out of five winter months. If Lhc custom is so inter* 
prated* it will imply that a year of nine months and ten days 
was once prevalent in some part of the Aryan home, a conclu¬ 
sion well in keeping with the ancient Roman year of ten 
months. But apart from this suggestion, there is a striking 
coincidence between the YV-ltcand the A pestle tmdition in this 
respect. According to the Buiutehisb fXXV, an), the year is 
divided into four scarats of three months each, Firvai^ln, 
Ardawihisht and Hoivada4 const it tiling the season of the 
springTit, Atncn*Lid md Shatva^rOi the summer; Mitr\ 
AvAn and Alarfi the autumn; and Dm, V oh liman and Spai- 
darmad, the winter- The fortieth day of Sbarasi or autumn 
would, therefore, represent the tenth day lAbdn) <ii Avud; 
and the Vedic statement discussed in the ninth chapter, that 
Indra s fight with Shamhara commenced 44 on the fortieth 
day of Sh*r*d ,r agrees well (only with a difference of ten 
days) with the statement m the Hundahish that the winter in 
the Airyana Vaifo commenced with the month of Avftn the 
second month in autumn. We have thus a very dose resem¬ 
blance b-tween the Vedic and the Avtstk tradition about the 
end of stimmer in the original Arctic hony- ; and the corres¬ 
ponding Roman and Creek traditions have been previous! y 
noticed- In short* a year of seven or tfti months sun shine 
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can be traced back to the Indo-European period ; and <m« it* 
double character can be explained only by placing tba oxt- 
ginni home in the circumpolar regions, w C are inevitably 1*1 
to the conclusion that the Air?ana Va*p must also be place 
in the same region. The Avestic account is by ilsdf plim 
,md intelligible. and the apparent inconsistencies would 
been explained in a natural way long ago, if ZceA scholars 
tad no. created unnecessary difficulties by «&»* the 
bite of this paradise to the east of the ancient Iran* untiei 
these circumstances it is needless to say which of the two theo¬ 
ries regarding the position of the Airyana V*ejo is correct. 
for no one would accept a hypothesis which only enhances t c 
.confusion, in preference to one which explains every thm B in a 
natural and satisfactory manner. 


We have so far discussed the passage in the first l argard 
which describes the climate of the Alrywtt Va $“', 
passage, even when taken by itself. Is quite intelligible on 
the Arctic theory ; but in ascertaining the original chorale 
of the A iry nun Vat jo we supposed that it was the revere 
of the urn; ml reduced by the invasion of Angra Miinyii- 
Tbc second Fargard of the Vendidad, which is similar m 
character to the first, contains, however, a passage, whic 
dues away with the necessity or such assumption, by giving 
IIS a graphic description of the actual advent of ice and 
snow which ruined the ancient Inman Paradise. This bar- 
gard is really a supplement to the first and contains a more 
detailed account of the Airy ana Vac jo and a description of the 
paradisiacal life enjoyed there before Angta Mainju a ict 
it with the plague of winter and aiow. This is cVl ^ “* r0tn 
the fact that the coming <* the severe winter is foretold m 
this Kargntd and Yima i& warned to prepare against it; 
While in the fir* Faigard the happy land is described as ac¬ 
tually mined by Angra Mainyu l s bvasioti, Darmesteter 
divides this Fargard Into two parts, the first comprising the 
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first twenty (or according to Spiegel forty-one} paragraphs, 
and the second the remaining portion of the Fargard- In the 

first part Ahum Mazda is =aid to have asked king Yima the 
ruler of the Airyana YuCjo, wins is called Srni,, Airy/uf 
TfifimU, ‘famous in Airyana Vaijo \ to receive the lira from 
Mazda; bm Yima nfused to Income the hearer of the law 
and be was, therefore, directed by Ahum Ma-;da to keep his- 
pco[ 4 e happy and make them increase. Yima is accordingly 
represented as making his men thrive and increase by keeping 
away death and disease from them, and by thrice enlarging 
the boundaries of the country which had become too narrow 
for its inhabitants, Whether this fact represents a gradual 
expansion of the oldest Aryan settlements in the Arctic home 
we need not stop to impure. The second part of the Fargatd 
opens with a meeting of the celestial gods called by Ahum 
Mazda, and 14 the foil Yima, the good shepherd of high re- 
nown in the Airyami Yin'jo,' is raid to have attended this 
meeting with all his excellent mortals. It was at this meet¬ 
ing that Virai was distinctly wam«! by Ahum Mazda that 
fatal winters were going to fall on the happy land and de¬ 
stroy everything therein, To provide against this calamity the 
Holy One advised Yima to make a Yam or enclosure, and 
remove there the seeds of every kind of animals and plants Tor 
preservation, Yinrn made the Vara accordingly, md the Far* 
gaid informs us that in this Vara the sun, the moon and the 
stars 'Wr but on<v n ptnr/' :uid that “<i far trmnftt cnly a > a i t a y ' 
to the inhabitants thereof. The FarganJ then closes with Ihe 
description of the happy life led by the inhabitants of this Vara 
of which Zarnthushtra and his son Urvatadnara are said to be 
the masters or overseers 

Yima's Yam hero described is something like Noah'? 
ark- Bat there is this difference between tjpe two that while 
the Biblical ddtigeisof water and min, the Avestic ddugc 
ff of sraw and ice; and the Utter not only dors not conflict 
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with geologic*! evidence hot ». llls contrary, ^ lj 

.mdonexpectedly centered hy it Secondly, the deKnptKm 
that “a year seemed only at a da>- to the mbMafi of 
Iv Ml »d that the ton and stare" rose only once. year 
therein - series, in an iimoistakaHc manner, to da 'he £»- 
!™“m.l position or this Yam in the reston mend .hoot 
the North ^le; for nowhere on the sntface of the ear«. 
can wc have a year-long day-and-night except - the Pole. 
One. the position of Yitna's Van. fe then Utag 
lion of the Airynna Vat jo is at once determined . for Y t 
Vun, as stated in the Matny&f-ldiard. most o mousy 
located in the Airyana Vatjo. Here is, there ore. tuto 
aignmint. for locating the Ain ant, Vaeio jn the cstrcme honb 
and not to the west of the Aficient Iran, a- bpsegc , _ 

sietct and others have done. Fa 1 whether \ 
be red or mythical, wt- cannot suppose that the knowiedgo o 
a year-long tlay and of the single riai* of •»•«*«■£ 
whole var was acquired simply by a rtretch of 
. U11 ltba; U lP a mere accident that it tallies so wdl M the 
of the Mar day and night Theth ^adf «■. 
Fargard may not have th«nsdv«s Witnessed these phenomena, 
but there can be no doubt flu* they k«» * 

tradition: and if ». we must suppose that the* re^ j 
ancestors must have acquired tins knowloclge by 
experience in their home near the North Foie. Those t 
locale the Airy ana Vaijo in the extreme art rf **» — 
man highland try to account for ten mouths win - 

by nZnmg that a tradition or a d«cm» » '** 

* *:n the mihd of the author of thts 

temperature was sUll ui the mma w » 

Fargatd, or that the altitude of the taUe-bnd, where the 

Owns and the jaaar.es take then riae. was far higher in 

ancient lias igm at present. P™ 1 ^ a «“ 

eftnate. Both there caplanations *re however art.he.al amt 
onsalistaorv. it is tree dutl a high dl.n.d. prednere a 
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cdd climate; but in the present instance the climate oi the 
Airy ana V*#i was mild and genial before the invasion of 
Angra Mainyu, and we must, therefore* supprae that the Iranian 
table- 3 arid was not elevated at first, until Angra Uainyti upheaval 
it and produced a cold climate. Bui the present attitude of the 
plateau is nos so great as to province a winte r of ten month*, 
and this requires us again to assume the submergence of this 
hind alter tin: invufoti of Angra Mainy u- Unfortunately there i = 
no geological evidence forth-coming to support the upheaval and 
submergence of this land m the order mm boned above. But 
-even if such evidence were forthcomings the explanation would 
still faille account why the ^habitants of Yima's Vara in the 
Airyana YuGjo regardt'd a yrjxt as a single day, a description* 
which is tme only al the Korth Pole. AU attempts to locate 
the primitive Ahjatta Va£jo in -1 region other than tin- 
ciixiiin polar ec on try mush therefor e, he abindoncd- Tin; names 
of mythical rivers and countries may have been transferred in 
later times to real terrestrial rivers and provinces-but if we were 
to set tie the position of the primitive rivers or countries hy a 
reference to those new names can as wull locate the Airy ana 
Ya6 p between ihc Himalaya and the Vindhya mountains m 
India, for in Infer Sanskrit literature the land 3 ying between these 
iwo mountains is called the A or the abode of the Aryans, 

The mistake committed by Darmesteter and Spiegel h of the 
same kind Instead of determining tire position of thr Airy ana 
Vaiju from the fact that a winter of ten months is said to have 
been introduced therein by Angra Mainyu, and that a year seemed 
only as a day to the tnhabitants thereof they have tried logties 
it from the uncertain data fumishod hy the names of rivers in Iron, 
though they were aware of the fact thntthes#nam^ were origi¬ 
nally the names of mythical rivers and were attached to the 
«*ii rivers fo Iran only in later times* when n branch of the 
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Aryan race went over to and settled in that country- Naturally 
enough this introduced greater confusion into the acccouiU of 
the Airvana Vafrjo instead of elucidating it, and scholars trustto 
get out of it by supposing that the whole account is cither 
mythical, 01 is. at lust, u confused reminiscence of the ancient 
Iranian home. The recent scientific discoveries have, however, 
proved the correctness of the Avcstie traditions, and in the 
light thrown upon the subject by the new materials there is no 
course !eh hut to reject the erroneous speculations ot those 
£end scholar that make the Airyana V.icjo the eastern Iwundary 
of ancient Iran. 

But the most important part of the second Fargard is the 
warning conveyed by Ahum Mazda to Yima thai fatal winters 
were going to fall on the land ruled over by iho latter, and the 
description of glaciation by which the happy laud *“ 10 I,r ' 
mined. The warning is in the form of -> prophecy, but any 
one who reads thr two Faigatds carefully can see that the 
passage really gives us a description of the Glacial epoch 
witnessed by the ancestors of the Iranians. Wc give IwJow 
the translation of the passage bath by Darmcsteter and 
Spiegel* 

VeKDIDAO) Faucard 11 


li. And A bum Mazda spake 
unto Yima saying, "O fair 
Tima, son of Vivanghat! 
U ponthe material world the 
fatal winters are going to fall, 
dial shall hring die fierce, foul 
frost ; upon the material world 
the fatal winters are going W 
fall, that shall make snow* 
flakes fall thick, even an 


fyvtfjtt}, 

46. Then spake Ahura Miurda 
to Yima: “ Yima the fair, the 
son of VivAbhfio, 

47. Upon the corporeal world 
will the evil of winter come 1 

Wherefore a vehement, 
destroy ing frost will arise, 

49. Upon the corporeal world 
will the evil of winter come ■ 

50. Wherefore siow will fall 
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Dcutmwttttr* 

nrrdwi deep on the high. 
csl tof* of mountains- 


xl* And all the three sms 
ofl^jasts shall perish. those 
Lhat live in the wDdcnitss, 
and those that live m tile 
lop? of the TnoiTntain* and 
those that live in the ho?om 
of the dale, nrider the sheltcr 
of stables, 

24* Before tint winter, those 
fields would boar plenty of 
grass for rattle: now with 
floods that stream, with snows 
that mdtp it will seem a hap* 
py land in the world, the land 
wherein footprints oven of 
sheep may still be seen. 

35- Therefore male diet 1 a 
Vam. long as a riding-ground, 
on every sick* of the square, 
and thither bring the seeds 
of sheep and oxen, of men, 
of dogs, of birds and of red 
biasring fires. 


in great abundance, 

51. On the summits of the 
mountains, on the breadth of 
the heights- 

52. I 7 rmu three (places], 0 
Vima t let the cattle depart, 

53. If they arc in the rno*s 
fearful places, 

54. If they are on the tops of 
the moon tains, 

55. If they arc in the depths 
Of the valley 

56. To secure dwelling places. 

57. Before this winter the 
country produced pasture; 

58. Before flow waters, behind 
is the melting of the snow. 

59. Clouds, O Vima* will come 
over the Inhahitaled regions.. 

Go* Which now behold ihe 
feet of the greater and smaller 
cattle 1 

Gi. Therefore mainc thou a 
ciccle of the length of a nice 
ground to all four comers 
G** Thither bring thou the 
seed of the cattle, of the beast* 
of harden, and of men. of dog** 
of bints, and of the red [sum 
mg fires. 


Cm anything, \vc usfc* be more clear t and tli&Unct than 
thq above description of the advent of the Glacial epoch in &be 
happy^ J.mi over which Tima ruled, and where a year was 
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„ph«ta.<p»<ir<* *»» Th«« is "» reference to *»P» 
in ttlie presese wbid. dmcribsA hr ft. *■"» * * ^ 
pVicey the evils of ylaeiatioo, much in the same manner » a 
modern E eo!o;irt nnold describe Uw process of die me-eai 
dirties the Glacial period. Ahem Mirada tells ' nrra t ,a ercr 
end fo.il ires will f»U on the m.lerra) world. real «**'“”*“ 
of the highest moontains rvill be covered v. rth or rather hrmerl 
i„ grow which will destroy all living beings whelher or. the top. 
of the mountains or in the valleys below. The mow, it is said, 
ivotrid fall awM deep, whieb Spiegel rrandates by the |*rase 
a abundance/ while Daimestetcr, quoting from the com. 

menterr, explain? in a Footnote that « even where it (tbe 
iii tticiFl, it will be one VHiisti tWO fingers, tint ift, fourteen hngers 
dc ,p. A cubit or^nowt at the lowest, covering .he Hi** 

ta « of the moontains and the fcwwt 4*1*** <* vall< f ■“* 
cannot tat destroy all animal life i **4 I 4o not think that the 

ginning ofthelce^ge can be more vividly ^.b«i. \Vit 

Z expm* passage before us ascribing the r fin of the happy land 
to the invasion of ice and water, we should have no difficulty 
whatsoever in rightly interpreting the meaning of the invasion 
rtf Mstinyn described in the be-innin- of the first hargaul. 

Tt tonatawr* matter of inference that the angta* 

dimate cf the AiryanaVae-io was renderal wSm*t *9 ** 
invasion of winter and mo*. afterwards introduced law the land 
The alx>ve passage javs 50 in distinct terms* and the description 
is so graphic that we cannot regard it as mythical or imaginary. 

Add to it the fact that the (Mrt ^ 

established the exists of at leas, two Glacial penod,, ttahft 
of which closed and the ,>051 -Glacial pencil comm^C^.acco • 
in, to American geologists not UtOf ttat about 
When the A Viatic traditions regarding the destruction 
primal Arctic hofae by glaciation is thus found «o be in com¬ 
plete harmony with the latest geological researches* there is no 
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reason, except prejudice, why we should not record the Avestle 
account as a correct reminiscence of .in old real historical fact. 
The author of thejFarganJ* in question cannot be supposed to 
have: given is by imagination such a graphic account of a 
phenomenon, which is brought to light or discovered by the 
scientists only during (lie last forty or fifty years. Daf- 
mestetcT in his transtotioft of the Fargatds observes in n foot¬ 
note that the account of glaciation is the result of a mythical 
mi sender standing by winch winter was thought to be the 
counter-creation of Is in V< j. This paafcil off very well twenty 
years agotlbnt the phenomenon of glaciation in the Icttstge 
is now better understood, and we tfumoi accept guesses and 
conjecture? of scholar? regarding the meatrlfg ni a passage 
to the A Vests, which describes the glacial ion of the banian 
piculi-' 1 ’. It only proves how the ancient record-, howsoever 
express and distinct they may be, arc ujit to be oust mitt stood 
-md misinterpreted owing lo our imperfect knowledge of the 
climatic or other conditions or surroundings amongst w hich 
the ancestors of our race lived in remote ,igts>, Em for such .1 
misunderstanding, it was not difficult to perceivt that the 
Aityaon Vadjo,or the original home of the Aryan met, was 
situated near the North bole, and that the ancestor? of our 
race abandoned it nut out of * irresistible tin puls - L ot 11 ox tr . 
crowding," but simply because it was ruined by the invasion 
of snow and ice brought on by the Glacial epoch. In shod, 
the Avestie tradition, as rceoidcd tn this i’aigaid, is iU o| s in=t 
decmuL'niary evidence of the great climatic ccimiluo;,, v\ hicta 
took place several hundreds of years ago, and the scientific 
evidence of which was discovered only during the Iasi forty 
m liftv years. 11 is, therefore, a matter of regiet ilwi if.eim- 
jomru--: of this tradition should Lavs been 50 long misunder¬ 
stood or overlooked- 

It will be seen from the foregoing disc Lisbon tlu. nr in. 
ditkm.-d evidence pit served in the first two Fnj^; , 1 iht 
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imfortamfor •» f-C~ Tl "‘“T" 

w» mu. re-v^-ppiy 

3 J e 1 . g _. tl , U!; or of shorter duration. and a year ol seven 
mtjht 01 «" lt ^ be shown that several Vedic myths 

m tl»- Vedic &«■>•«« thccc* 

MO ' which will enable «s to determine ^ 

the Foiai regions were inhabited, or to ascertain he re^oo 
whv thev were abandoned. For that impose ™« drew upon 
uctiWw which hft* recently established I he fact that the c i- 
rn ue - Hie circumpolar region#, wbicll is now so cold “ t 

2£? U,c land united for human habitation, was mild and 
3 t , „.** tot Glacial period, t, followed, tl^ra, 

;:r; r L -» ^ ^ 

1L . . , 0 d,spe«5t with the necessity of relyng ™ 

' We have m-w direct traditional evidence 

%•&** **»**« 

jr taw 

JJ IZ i hot the InhnHhmts ofYima's Vara du rem r^rded 

* t ™iv « a dav, aiul saw the sun rise only once a 

ibu yiat the happy bind. was rendered uninhabitable 

vt a,, and 13} tbj« desto5yttl ^ m tbw *. 

* he advent ofaCbcialepOch^v tbcSc 

m. Ins tree, that “ ^ distim;ti would have remained 

* tattfmem£ howsoever P ^ jn5prota We by scholars, who 
unintelligible, or ul r Tw^^ricte lias already donc^ to 
WOUrd Uve SETjfiJS contraction these {*» 

^; tr y ,w « - - w K ‘“ t,sc 
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discoveries for enabling ns to determine the Lmc meaning of tbo 
Av«tie traditions, and to clear the mist of misinterpretation 
tliai tins gathered round them. But nevertbefas?, the value of 
this traditional testimony Is not thereby inspired in any way. 
It is the oldest traditional record, preserved by human memory, 
of the groat catastrophe which overtook the northern portion 
of Europe and Asia in ancient limes, and obliged the Aryan 
inhabitants of the Arctir regions to migrate southwards. It 
has been preserved during thousands of years simply os an 
ancient record or tradition, though its meaning was not intel¬ 
ligible, until at last we now see that the accuracy of the account 
is fuliv and unexpectedly borne Out by the latest scientific 
researches. There are very few instances where science has 
proved the accuracy of the undent semi-religious records iu 
this way. When the position of the Airy an a Vafijo and the 
r mseof its rub on? thus definitely settled both by traditional 
and scientific evidence, it naturally fallow* tliai the sixteen 
lands mentioned in the first Faigani of the VcmJHkd must be 
taken lo mark the gradual diffusion of the Iranians from their 
nnnrru home to the country of the RasA and the seven rivers; 
or. b other words, the Fargard must lie regarded as historical 
and not geographical as main rained by Spiegel and Darmc- 
steter. h is true that the first Faigard does not say anythbg 
about migration. Em whim the aie of the Airy ana Vafijo b 
placed in the cxttcmt north, and when we are told in the 
second F.irgird that the [and was ruined by ice, no specific 
mention of migration is needed, mul the fact that the sixteen 
lands arc mentioned in a certain sped lie order is naturally 
understood, in that case, to mark the successive stages of 
migration of the Indo* Iranian people. It is not contended 
that every word in these two Fargards may be historically 
correct. No one would expect such a rigid accuracy in the 
reminiscences of old times traditionally {-.reserved. It is 
also true that the Airyana Vafjo has grown into a sort of 
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mythical hud in the later Pars* literature, somewhat like Mount 
Mere, the scat of Hindu gods, in the Futons. Bm Tor all that 
we cannot deny that in the account of the Airy an a Va£jo m 
the first two FwgUrfs of the Vendidad wc have a real historical 
reminiscence of the Arctic cradle or the Iranian or the Aryan 
races, and that the Fargard gives us a dcacription of the countries 
through which the Indo-Iranians had to pass before they settled 
in the llapta Rendu or on the floods of Rangha, at the 
beginning of the post-Glacial period. 

This story of the destruction of the original home by too 
may wdl l»e compared with the story of dduge found m the 
Indian literature. The oldest of these accounts is contained 
in the Shatapatlia BrAhmana {U S,i, t-to). and the same story is 
found, with modifications and additions, in the Mnhibh&reta 
(Vana- Par van, Oh. IS?), and in the Mit&ya. the BiiAgavata Mid 
other Puranas. All these passages art collected and discussed 
by Muir in the first Volume of hie Original Sanskrit Texts (3rd 
Ed. pp- 181-2,20) and it is unnecessary to examine them at any 
length in this place. We are concerned only with the Vedic 
version of the story and this appears in the above mentioned 
passage in die Shatapitha Brkhmaaa. A fish is there represented 
as having fallen into the hands of tfanu along with water brought 
for washing in the morning. The fish asked Mann in save him, 
atid in return promised to rescue Manu Imm a Rood (* u $ 

(hat would sweep away (nirrufklf all creature?- The Brahma n.i 
tines not say when and where this conversation took place, nor 
the nature of the calamity more fidlv than that it 
wns a flood Mum preserved the fish first in a jar, then in a 
trench, and lastly, by- carrying him in tfe ocean. The fish 
then warns Maim that in such and such a year (not definitely 
specified* dm destructive flood will come, and advuscs hifflto 
construct a shipl'wrnm) and embark in it when the flood 
would arise. Manu constructs the ship accordingly, fcud when 

*5 
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ibv flood rises. embarks in it, fastens its cable OtbAnm) to the 
fish's hotn and passes over (aft-dH'frtftvi) to 11 this mrthari 
mountain " (rfsn» ftt/a^niu t) by which phrase the com¬ 
ment a. tor understand* Ihe Him a vat or the Himalaya mountain 
to the north of India, The fish Llien asks Mami to fasten 
the ship to a tree, ■*> that it may (gradually descend, witliout 
going astray, along with the subsiding water; and Meuiu acts 
liccordiflgly, We are told tha t it is on this account that the 

northern mountain hap received 1 he api-'lliilion ui .. 

inr/iniKHtt or f Mann’S descent.' Mann was the only person 
tints saved from the ildnge \ and desirous; u| offspring he 
sacrificed with tlie and threw boiler, rm Hi. and 

curds as olJ-nions into tlie waters. Thence in a yeat rose .t 
woman named and Mann living with her Ixjgot the oft. 
spring which is called Manu s offering ). This is 

tlie substance of the story as found in the Shaiapatha linlh- 
malti, and the same incident is apparently referred to in the 
Athnrva Veda SarahitA (XIX, 39, 7 *), which says (hat the 
iiuhtlut plant was bom on Hie very spot on the summit 
of the Uimavat, the seat of the * Gliding down g f the 
(*ium./*r.i6lirrt«i/mtiatwj, the golden ship with gulden Uck]e 
that moved through the heaven. In the MaiuihhAram ver¬ 
sion of the legend this j*eak of the tymAhya , r s 1l , u , 
known as Nau-bandhnnam, but no further details retarding the 
lJuce or time are given. The M.usya Purina, however, mav 
lions Malaya, or the Malabar, a? the ««ar of Mann's uisterity. 
and in the Bhiigavata, SaJyavrata. king of Dravida. is silj 
to he tbc boo of the story. Muir ha- com pur at th«c- accent Is, 
and join ted out the differences 1 x 4 ween the oldest and the 
later versions of tbc story, showing bov* it was amplified or 
enlarged in later times. We are, however, concerned w ;th the 
oldest account : and » far as it goes, it gives us no clue for 
determining the place whence Manu emtjirkgd in the sbb 
Tlic ( 3 1 luge again appears to be one of water, and not of ice 
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■and $j|Dw 45 iletcriUj! in ilic A vista. Nevertheless it serais 
that [he Indian story of deluge refers to the same catasttofiile 
as is ilip=crilHsl tit th* Avert* apd not » any local deluge of 
water or rain. For though the Shataptha Ur Alima na men¬ 
tions only i flood . iikth), tho word pnUtyo, w hie h Pin Ur 

<Vlt, 3. a) derives from pmtniP* (a deluge), signifies "wow, 
♦frost,* or -iee' in Urn Liter Sanskrit literature. This indi¬ 
cate* that the connection Of ice with the deluge was not ori¬ 
ginally unknown to thy tod inns, though in later limes it sue ms 
to have Liven entirely overlooked. Geology informs ut ttat 
even Gbici i! epe. h is characterised by extensive inundation 
of the land with waters brought down by great rivers flowing 
from the glaciated districts, and carrying an amount or sand 
or mud ,slang with them. The word >uvjhah t or a Hood, in the 
Shatapthn Brahma Aa may, therefore, Iw taken to refer to 
such sw eeping floods flowing from the glaciated districts, and 
we may suppose Manu to havfe been carried along one of these 
in ,n ship guided bv the fish to tire rides of the Himalaya 
mountain. In sliort, it is not necessity to hold that these- 
count in the Shatapth-i Hrjlimifln refers to the water-deluge 
pure and simple, whatever the later Purina m*y say; and if 
so, we can regard t-hf Brahm ante account of dduge as but >t 
different version of the Avcstic deluge of ice. It was once 
suggested than he idea of deluge may have been introduced 
into India from an exclusively Semitic source; but this 
theory is long ago aliuaduned by scholars, as the story of rhe 
deluge is found in such an ancient book as the Shatapatba 
Ur.ilimaria, the date of which has now been ascertained to be 
iw Infrr than 2500 B. C,. from the fact that it expressly as- 
signs to the KrittikH or the Pleiades; a position in the due 
east It is evident, therefore, that the Story of the deluge is 
Aryan in origin, and in that case the Avcstic and the Vedic 
account of the deluge must he traced to the same source. It 
may also be remarked that Yima, who is said to have 
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constructed the Vara in the Avesta, is there described □= th“ 
-tK of Vlvanghot; and Mann, the hero in the Indian story, 
ihough he receives iw epithet in the account of the delude m 
the Shatapatha Brahmafla, is very often described in tin 
Vedit literature as the son of Vivnsvat th- 

Iranian Vivanghat, (Shat. Brah. XII], 1.3,3 ; (tig. VITI. 52, 
1), lama is also expressly called IW^vi/a i n i!n; pig, 
Veda (X, I 4l I), This shows that in spile or the fact that 
* ins a 15 the hero in one account and Mann in the other, and 
dial one is said to be the deluge of ice and the other of water, 
we may regard the two accounts as referring to tin- sam. 
geological phenomenon.' The A vest ic account is, however, more 
5 ptLitic dinn that in (he Shotnjititb.'i Brahrnnua, and us it if> 

t h‘i rtiTy *1 the ijj tntin"}aim 1 :n ntlior Aryan mythologies. 

S lir toll wins; ntnn fnimGrotob History of Grvcc* (VoL I, CIliji, SI 
givfw the Greek v-nion of the story niui sane of ibe inckjont* therein 
Irtwr striking wqambWi to the incidents in the story of Haw : — 

"The rwjrciKWf* imijnitywMi which *«rtU ui* eoosaminatwi—» 
Apollod&ms taj*.Ujr the 1 iiftn Hating bnurnrawy*- mother*any,hy t b 
(Ifiy ^■mlioiB tom of Lybuio—jeovrftnd &sii to - m l it gattr-rai . M - 
An unremitting anil tfrribl* min laid the whole tfOmwmdw ^ 
the highest louiniain.toj*, whereon » few rtmeglora foam I refugo. 
iMikiilifm «•» saved in a then w ark, which ho had beta fomwarqod by 
liis Istli'W Fmueclifiu in (iitBtntft. Ahff Hannj lur sinn (luvt ,hi tin 
wator, Wat length lawks] .in thnsummit cf Mount IhrmuM*. ?Jiia Uai- 
ing sent Hi*ixi£* lohhn.g.muiEeing cc irmnt wUiev-i lio as-ted, U ; nyt-d 

,tm . . . and . coipmwr K might Iwhciii to hua it. 1m Militatin' accord in jrty 

^ "ir'- Ted hath him and Pyrrtrt I ha wife) to m * tt ,.»,*,! , f , W 

l ""' !l *'“■<»* l 7 Wcnmo women, tk-a bv DttafcidjAn amu. 

Ami thus lb. “stony race uf »W(iI we may t*. nlh,*„d tti tmialmn 
•tymohigy whiffet ha Greek language pn*«i?i* *nt*ly,. uu l which he lw , 
hmn tlixikinmj by l>y Pifehr, by EpfatanaAit, ami by Vlt^m 

,iuut. to n.mmi lb. MTit I i Cr r,f. iJnifeBbfm.rn landing from iL ntkxi- 
crific^Ia grateful vfhTinj* l-Kmh PhyxitN.ir th>G<*l of mmj.a: U 

J ’ r '" ^**1 nliar^ i n Tb^Mly to the twdie ji™t f.\ , f Oltiujiot" 

In ■' naiwntThg hi fin the aht-vr mety <Jroe remarks diat thn r .^it T 
•f this < king* m* firmly i nlievM throughout |bn hinM^.^ 

*• "** Aristotle, in hi* meteorology worth mhnits n,vl 
Of .id ci it m nu fai!t T 
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-.orrobiJrated, almost in ever)' del ail. hy the scientific evidence 
regarding the advent of the Glacial epoch in early times, it 
follows that the tradition [(reserved in the two Faigards oi the 
Vend kind is older than that in the Shatapatba BrMimaba. 
Dr. Ilaug lias arrived at a simitar conclusion on linguistic 
grounds. Speaking about the passage in the Vcndidad he 
says fl the original document is certainly of high antiquit) 
tnd is undoubtedly one of the oldest of the pieces which com - 
fiose the existing Vend!dad." The mention of Hapta Hendii, 

1 nami; uni preserved even in th® later Vedie literature, is 
said ;Lbo to point to the ?ame conclusion. 

We may here refer to certain passages cited by Muir in 
his Original Sanskrit Texts (3rd Ed. Vul. II. pp 312*329) to 
show that the reminiscences of the northern home have been 
preserved in the Indian literature, lie first refers to the c? 
presioti k in*t/r, or ’a hundred winters,' occurring in sc- 

veml places in the flig-Voda tl, 64,14; U, 33, a ; V, 54, 13 ; 
VI, 4S, S), and remarks that though (he expression *hnru(lal' 
•WniJt, or ‘ a hundred autumns, 1 also occurs in the fbg- 
Veda (II, ij, 10; VII, 66, t6), yet ribtmtn Aiwih may be re 
gardsd as 3 relic of the period when the recollection of the 
colder regions trom which the Vedic Ary as 'migrated had not 
vet been entirely forgotten, The second jiaasage quoted by 
him is from the Altai eva Br«h mafia (VIII, 14) which says 
1 ‘wherefore in this northern region all the people who dwell 
beyond the Himavat, (called) the UtLara Kurus and the 
Uttara Madras are rmso-ntel to the glorious rule (Vairij* 
vamV’ TheUttara Kurus arc again described in the same 
Srttitnaha (VIII, 231 as the land of gods which no mortal 
may conquer* showing that the country I tad come fo be re¬ 
garded ns the domain of mythology. TheUttara Kurts an" 
ilso mentioned in the Himayapa (IV. 43, 38) as the abode 
oT those who ^ribrmtd tile meritorious works, and in the 
Mahfihhftrata (Sabb&-Farvan, Ch. iS) Arjuna is told "Here 
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an* the Cttara Kurus whom no on* attempts to combat-*' 
That the Uttara Kitms were not u fidmlons lend is shown by 
the feet that a mountain, a people and a city called Qttoro- 
com is mentioned by Ptolemy, and Lassen thinks that Me- 
giathsioe had tin* Ultara Ktims in view when he referred to 
the Hyperboreans. Muir concludes this section with a passage 
from the S 4 flkhr.iv ana or the Kaushttakl Ihihmmu* i V II, 6) 
where PiilhyA Svasti. or the goddess of speech, is said to 
know the northern region UtfUehim d-.*hn ™), and w c are told 
that “ Hence in the northern region speech is better known 
.md better spoken, and it is to the north that men go to learn 
speech." Muir thinks that some faint icminisctncr of an 
early connection with the north may be traced in these pas^ 
ages. But none of them are conclusive, roi have we any in¬ 
dication therein of the original home being in tho Arctic re- 
,'ions, as we have in the case of the Vedic passages discussed 
previously which speak of the Jong, continuous dawn and 
night, or a year often months We may. however, take the 
passages cited by Muir as corroborative evidence nod they 
have been referred to here in the same light. It is upon the 
Vedic passages and legends crammed in the previous chapters 
and the AVestic evidence discussed above that wc mainly 
rdy for establishing the existence of the primeval Aryan home 
in tile Arctic regions; and when both these are taken together 
we get direct traditional leslimony tor holding that the origi¬ 
nal home of the Aryan races was situated near the North 
Pole and not in Central Asia, that it was destroyed by the 
advent of the Glacial epoch, and that the Imlo-Iraniaro, who 
were compelled to leave the country * migrated southwards, 
and passing through several province; of Central Asia even- 
really settled in tho valleys of the Okie, the lndu^ 
KubSU and the Rasa, from which region u ( r them again 
migrating, the Indians to the cast md ific Persians to the 
West at the early dawn of the later traditional history. 
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COMPARATIVE urtHQUXft* 

The value of Comparative Myli^logy ^ corroborative evuteice 
—r[t5 use in the present case—Th« ancient calendars of the 
EurOfHTati Aryan mces—The plurality of Dawns in the Lettish, 
iln: Greek and the Celtic mythology —The ancient Roman year 
of tm months and Numa's reform thereof ^Phitatch^vscw-Im- 
probability of Ligruma's theory pointed out-The anctent Celtic 
year-CtoseJ with the last day of October and marked iht com¬ 
mencement of winter and darkness-The winter feast cddnated 
on the day—The midsummer feust of Lusm-^sadnn the ftrst of 
August -The commencement of summer cmi the hr Ft of May 

_The date of the battle of Moytnfa—Similar duration of the 

Otd Nor&e year—Comparison with tlie ancient Greek calendar 
—All indicate six months light and si* months' darkness-Corro 
boratioii deriVed from comparative philology- Two divisions of 
the year in primeval times—The Maid of Mine Perms in the 
Celtic mythology—Tiler Sine paces of T hor in the Morse legend 
— Compared with the \ r <±tirc_ Kavagvasand Vifra Nnvaxa in the 
A vesta—Haider's home in the heavens-lndicates t he long Arc¬ 
tic dav The Slavonic story of Ivan and his two brothers-Com 
tkmoits night in Ivan's home—Compari^on with the ^ edic le- 
g<md cf Trim—Thu Slavonic winter detnofi -T hestoffy o\ Dawn 
ai>d Gloaming in the Finnish mythology-—Indicates a long day 
of four w eeks—Celtic and Teutonic legends repre&ciithg the 
Sun-gthTs annual struggle ivith cUrkin^s—B^ldtit anti Hod*h\ 
Cuchulaum and Fomori — Temporary sickness-and indisposition 
of gods and heroes—lhof Rhys' views thereon—The affliction 
Indicates winter darkness—Celtic and Teutonic myths indi¬ 
cating long con tin nous day and night-All point to a primeval 
home in the Arctic region-Recent ethnological researches in 
faraur of European home referred lo- Indicate northern Germans 
or Scandinavia -T he necessity of going still fart I itr Not Hi - F roh 
Rhys suggests Finland nr White Sea- Not inconsist ml with the 
theory which seeks to make the North Pole the home of the 
nkofr human race-Prof Rhys 1 method andconcliiricm-Primeval 
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tiie arci’Ic ihj'.ie r| | tj1k vlstm . 


Arctic honaee*ahH*JMr1 ; ilikc by the traditions of the cistern 
, w *2* [ft Aiyas—li*id.tHoowift. tk imvc.hU theory about 

(It! cradle of the toman race at the Xorth foie explained 

V1> E pr0pOSC 1,1 this c!ui P tCl w examine whether and how 
£irthe conclusions we have deduced from the Vedic and the 
Av^'c ewdtmceare corroborated by the myths and traditions 
of ho turopenn branches of the Aryan race, It is true thu 
ih, evdetts, collected in the foregoing chapter*, is * 
m charact^ that it wiU have to be token into account, even if 
tire traditions of other races are found to conllict with it in any 

*T ^ ' va "k >t nothing specially Asiatic j n it 
and witlio* further corrotoratiwi wc can, therefore, safely say 

rt^irr rf thc ii,d °’ iranians - 5£* Ito J 

.taciaJ epoch, must also be the tome of the other \rytm ,*>. 
tJ«m thane nmmt. time. Bit still we may usefnUy^l™ 
the ,mdit, ffllS of other Aryan m ces . and «« t f thr £ tter ^ 

pmened atjy rentiuL^ces of the original home ci,i„ T irt 

T ^‘ raiJC '7 l ralcndar 0r *" other ancient myth* or to 
gt^ids. Of course the evidence cannot be expected to K- n 
reliaWc «, «W found in foe V»2a th , Aww> bu , ^ “ 

lL * own v-il^toreorroljo *tivc purposes Tno - r 

J2" -1 i-lTehn^ 

literature and Irnguege became recusable tu European *hL 
Ian, quite anew Itfjhi was thrown thereto on the r^\" *T 
the Roman mythologyr and j t j s no£ , mlik{J j ' J '. ' ^ 

f *“ V-e and ,h, Avc, li( evidenc" 

tonic may rtmtllti) serve to elucidate some K,i MS in '. h , K 
eendart Uumrfom of the ranee i„ £*£ 

mfo"’,!”™' ?“ " ***■! * ina^cban l" 

Of this book, nor do j posses* the necessary moans l0 underlie 
i c task. 1 shall, therefore, content myself with a «tnt * * 
ufsnrh fads « plainly indicate the rmtois^TT^ 
‘T IOU Arctic home in ihn tradition:.! fiterXc o' lhe Or T 
Rnmnn, Celtic, Teutndc and Slavonic J5L C 
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race; and I may here state that I am greatly indebted for 
thte purpose to that l^ameJ and masterly work, Th* llihbcrt 
Lttiutrti by Prof Rhys, On th* origin growth ->/ r*u^ 

•ti#n i%s htf C*Jnr FJ x trfhrndtniK 

Following the order adopted m the discussion of the 
Vedic evident t, we shall iirst take up the ^uesLian of the 
ancient calendar, Lind see if the tradition* preserved by the 
western Aryan nices about the ancient year point out to any 
Arctic chanictertstic-s, such a s the long dawn, the tang day, 
the long nightt or an annual period of stuwjtme of less than 
twelve mouths' duration* Wc have seen that the Dawn is 
very often spoken of in the plural in th& {tig-Vadik and dial a 
group of thirty Dawn-Sistcis if= actually lesefibed as moving 
round and round with one mind and in the £.vmc enclosure 
without being separated from each other, a phenomenon which 
is peculiar only to the Arctic region^. This Vedic account of 
ihe Dawn docs not Blind by itself. Thus in the Lettish my 
[hdJogy, the Dawn .'ll called dimthf HuMe t or the ^kydairghter 
■ir tilts god-daughtf^r, much in the same way as the Ldins is 
called dim dnhitd in the Pig-Veda ; u and the poets of the 
Late Epeok likewise of many beautiful sky-danghtersi or god¬ 
daughters tBm » rfutmaje /' 1 Prof. Max Muller further 
informs us that in the Greek mythology we can Jl easily find 
among the wives of ll^mkles, significant natnesi such as 
Awgc (sunlights \anthis i yellow), Chryseis (golden^ lole 
(violet), Ajjlaia (resplendent), and EOne, which cannot tie 
spanned from Eos, dawn," t Th'; same story appears again 
in the Celtic mythology where Cue In da inn, the Sun-h®o, is 
described as having a wife, who is variously named as Emer t 
Etbnc Ingubai. Upon this Prof, Rhys observes that M it may 
bt that the myth pictured tlto dawn nut as one but as many to 
all of whom the Sun-god made love in the course of the three 

- Abi UttUePi ViinfribriAMw tutbrSebru^ uf Mythology^ 43!* 

t M. jhlB; 
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Jmadfftl and more days of the year/ * ti haa !**, F | 1(HWI . 
|ccviou?(y that the desertion of the V«liu dawn* a? * close¬ 
ly united hand, preclude ti? from regarding them as three 

hundred and more dawns of the year : and that the only tnfcr 
irmee we can draw from a closely united group of dm% ns bt that 
it represent? the long and continuous Arctic dawn divided 
into a number of part? of twroty-four hours each for amveni- 
The description of the dawn in the Lettl* mythology 
*b<s not seem to be so fell as that in the Vedas ftn d bv itself 
il may not 1*! sufficient to indicate the Polar dawn; but con* 
*der,fl« the fact that the daw* is drocribed as % ^ llH ,.er 

and spoken of in the plural hj-,he poe* of the Lets and" the 

j£L.° A ,° da a8k *’ wc ™*y «Wj extend to tim 

I*£tt(sh mythology the conclusion wr | W vc drawn from tin* 

Cd,ic - - *■* or 

J? f lhC tbe corresponding 

- ■ * «-* »*-«■«-> *■»* 

* "»» *«P. °Wtev re, ra „ ti ., s a J2 

* *L *"'! r "" h ^ nnd 10 lilB Ro "van tuition aLit 

H'h > !' “ a ,h “ "">"■ »f the ,« „ 

donoted b, «. «ymok*y. r,tf. Lien™. bis ,£J “ 

S£Ersr2£: “ v “ ,h ,MKa> 

entzlms, idflfi, however, remarks tint the passage o( P| ., 
arch in the lifilofNuma, where this tradition fe 
docs not support the view that the Romans oriema]j v „ 5 
not ™, c ,ta„ la , oontltB. It is tnw .tat h.2 „ 

" al,cmall '° Hotynf Statai altera* the „ lle - of ““ 

• mjkms Match the thin) which »„ the t ra 

which wa. the eleventh of Kcnuihs, and Peintaty -hell 

* Idsys 1 miilHTi Htnm. p, 4Z$. 
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which was the twelfth and the last." But imm edialdy 
afterwords Autarch says, H Many t however, assert thbat two 
months of January and February were added l*y Numa. where¬ 
as before they had reckoned ten months in the year FK ; and tn 
the next paragraph giveshte own opinion. "That the Roman 
year contained at first ten months otdy sind not twelve, wo 
have a proof in the name of the last: for they still call it 0r 
camber , or the tenth month : and that March was first is also 
evident, because the fifth from it was called fy»imihs t the 
sixth and aso the rest in their order. 1,1 I have re* 

furred to this passage previously and shown that Plutarch’s tea* 
^taring about the order of (hr months ns indicated by their nu¬ 
merical names cannot be lightly set aside If January and tV 
liritary were the last two months in the ancient calendar of the 
Roman*, we should have to assume that the numerical order 
from Qmmifii* to Ih $mh ir wot abruptly given up after fit- 
which does mi seem probable It is* therefore, more 
reasonable to bold that Nutria actually added two months to 
the old year, and that the story of the transposition of the two 
months of January and February from the end to the begin¬ 
ning of the year was n later -suggestion put forward by those 
who knew 1 not how to account for a year of ten months,, or 
S04 days only. But besides Plutarch, w e have also the test!* 
moEW of itacroWuSj who, as stated before, tells us that Romulus 
had a year of ten months only. There cun* therefore, be little 
doubt about the existence of a tradition of the ancient Roman 
year of ten months, and we now see that it is thoroughly intel¬ 
ligible by comparison with the annual sacrificial toiira* of ten 
mouthy mentioned in the Ycditr literature. The names of the 
Roman months from QuitMi ft to fierrmbr further show that 
the months of the year had no special names in ancient limes, 
hut wore named simply in their numerical Order, a fact which 

* l r idt tAngb<im«'ji fwalatioa of Ht&hmdifc Uvm, jiulihivhrd 
by Wnr^ Lock mvl cfc lf I j-oodoa, pp F 53 , 51 . 
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accounts for the absence of common names Tor the months 
of theyesy m different Aryan languages. 

Thu vvuimte Riding the ancient year of Celts, Teutons 

■ 0I J T^ vflr 50 dcfinitti . thtmgh «t wav be clear. 

WAdtf tat '™ marked by a certain 

l«.i»l of coll and darkness. todienling ike Aiotfc origin or 

^ la ^ r ' S P« kin « »f «w "orient Critic 8 year 

' " NW ” * * hc CC " 8 »«« '■> the l»bi' 

^ rfeiv ^ praeda, “ i" 

o^ziT^^zia^r r mtr - 1 *-* 

-•* .ica,h l z j :rissvai °, Dar 

zxrzzx'gm r% 

the first month of winter was also ,| lt . ^ ^ > f .. 

Vano 11S superstitious customs arc ii )en a |i udcd to £**,. r 
that the eve of November was considered to he th* 'T 
time for prophecy ox the appearance of goblins ; and fcopC 
fesor that doses the discussion regarding the n k-., 

.dha day Of the CCHc yea, H,,''2^^115 

bee, fixed upon a* ti* time of all others, when the s,m i 
whose power had been gradually Ming off since the 
feast associated with him on the fire, o! A t ^ * 

to his enemies, the powers of darkness and winter It ^ 
their first hour of triumph after an interval of saibitkm 
•mil the popular imagination pictured them bat1 ' 

with more than ordinary insolence nod -iggTessiwJL’' *£?} 
ifu comes to giving individuality and form to tfc deform^ 
ol darkness, to describe ,t as a sow, black or Jlf l 

earn nor tail, is not ptrtsp, very ^ ilv 

* HI13V Hi bb u rl LttturiHF, jv 3 1 ^ 
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Art instance of imaginative aptitude.'* Tliis shows that the 
ancient Celtic year closed with the season of autumn and the 
beginning of winter which corresponded with the last Jay of 
October, or the eve of November, and was marked by festival? 
which indicated the victory of darkness over light. As re- 
gards the middle of the year or summer in the Celtic traditions, 
the rami authority further inform,' US that " The Lammas 
fairs and meetings forming the Lugnassad in ancient Ireland 
marked tin- victorious close of the sun's contest with the powers 
of darkness arid death, when the warmth and light or that lumi¬ 
nary s rays, after routing the colds and Mights, were fast bring 
uig the cn>]s to maturity. This, more mythologically express 
od, was represented as the final crushing of Fortiori and Fir 
Bolg, the death of their king and the nullifying of their 
malignant spells, and as the triumphant return of Lug with 
peace and plenty to marry the maiden Erinn and to enjoy u. 
wdl-tsirned banquet, at which the fairy hosi or dad ancestors 
was probably not forgotten. Marriages were solemnized on 
the auspicious occasion: and no prince, who failed lo be pre¬ 
sent on the last day of the fair* durst look forward to prosperi¬ 
ty during 1 he coming year- Tho Lngtiasaad was the great 
event of the simmer half of the year, which extended from 
the calends of May to-the calends of Winter. Tho Celtic year 
was more thermo metric than astronomical, and the Lugnftssad 
was so to say its summer solstice, whereas the longest day 
was, so Tar as E have been nblr to discover, of no special ac¬ 
count-"!- The great feest of the Luguassnd thus marked the 
middle of ibe year or summer, and it was held nt the begin¬ 
ning of August. Therefore, " the First of May must, according 
to Celtic ideas, have been the right season Tor the birth of 
tho summer sun-god “ and this is eon turned by the story of 
Gwin and Gwythur, who fought for the same damsel, and 

•Rhys’ ItiWu-ri laurtnrtw, pj,. 516-17. f fW. | j* 418-19. 

Jbiri. p- 546. 
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between whom peace was in a Jeon tho condition that they west- 
to i i 4I11 for the damsel '“on the 1'ilnncfcuf May every year thisncc- 
ft>rrh till the Day of Doom, and he who should prove victorious 
on the Day of Doom was to take the Damsel to wife."* This is 
interpreted by Prof. Rhys to mean that 11 the Sim-god would 
recover his bride at the beginning of summer after his an(agonist 
had gained possession of her at the beginning of winter" ;t and 
he compares the legend to the story of Persephone, daughter of 
Zeus carried away by Plato, who was, however, able to retain 
her at his side only for sis months in the year. We might also 
cit'; in this connection the legend of D meter or Mother Earth, 
who is said to rejoice far sU months in the presence or Pro¬ 
serpine, the green herb, iter daughter, and for six months 
regret her absence in dark abodes beneath the earth. The 
ancient Celtic year thus seems to have Iwen divided into two 
halv s Qrtc representing Hit; six summer months, and the oilier, 
which commenced on the eve o' November, the rix months of 
winter darkness. Uni what is still more remarkable ts that 
just as the ^tg-Ved.i givs us the exact data of the com 
mcncsmexvi of the Imttls between Indra and ShamWa, 
* Celtic myths record the exact date of the first battle 
of Moytura and also of the fight between Labtaid of the 
Swiit Hand on the Sword, king of an Irish Hades, whom 
Cuchulaian goes to ossLst, and Ws enemies called the M an of 
Fidga. They were fought on the eve of November, %-liai 
the Celtic year began with the ascendency of the power* of 
darkne?. - Prof- Rhys farther points ant that the ancient 
Noraeyear was similar in character. The great feist of the 
Norsemen occupied three days called the Winter Nights 
and began on the Saturday falling on or between the nth and 
the tSth of October ; and according to tlr. Vigftisscm this feast 
marked the beginning of the ancient year of the Norsemen. 
The old Norse year thus appears to have been shorter by a few 

‘hhyf' Iliwn. Leisure,, p. 5«~ ■ -- 

ttKd jw ir>o. 
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Jays than the Celtic one ; but I’lof. H Lire accounts for this 
difference on the ground 41 that winter, and therefore the year 
eonunuiu'cs earlier in Scandinavia than in the i-onthiexital centre 
from which the Celts dispersed themselves.'" 

As tetpuds the ancient Greek calendar, l-raf. Rhys lias 
-shown that the old year ended with the festiv.nl of Apaturla 
and the new one began with the Chalccta, an ancient feast in 
WfHJtir of I irjph;<_ 4 tus and Athene, the exact date being therm* 
A‘n* f <i of i in-month of Pytncpsion, th it . ijiproximatdy 
tht- last day of October, l^rof. Rhys then compares the Celtic 
feast of the Lugnassad with the Greek fesli v;d named Can- 
a tbcn.ua, and the feast on the Calends of .May wiih the Athe¬ 
nian Thargdia, and conclodes his comparison of the Celtic and 
the Creels calendar liy observing that “a year which was 
common 10 Celts with Creeks is not unlikely to have once Irett 
common to them with some or .ill oltu r brand'"? of the Aryan 
family.'T 

Tliis shows that l|>i ancient Aryan races of Lurope knew 
of six months! day and six ritlis' night, and their calendars 
were tin: modi tie: t lions of this Arctic division of the year. 
Comparalivv philology’, according to Dr. Schrader, leads us to 
the same conclusion Speaking of the li- .vnt division of the 
year he says:— 11 Nearly everywhere in the I'.hnotwkigy of the 
individual peoples a division of the y;tt into two part- can be 
traced. This finds linguistic expruadon in ;h<; > lrcumstance 
tliat the terms for summer, spring, and winter have parallel 
suffix formations. As in the primeval period * jhi-tu and 
evisted side by side, -so in Zend »«*• and hama corresfOnd to 
each other, in Armenian a mans and /nwra, in Teutonic mm-nr 
and .'oiiJ-ur, in Cdtic mil mik, in Indian rdUnfita and A, ■ 

iu«i„r„, There is absolutely tt.> instance, in which one and the 
■sunn language shows identity of snttixis in the names of the 
* hr** s easons of the year. In Slavonic, also, the year is 

*Rliy*‘ Hikhm Lfctsnv, ji. frlo. I* hid. Jv fil. 
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divided into two principal divisions, simmer (Ifaj and winter 
< s * *”* , 0 i and finally evident traces of old state of tiling arc 
not wanting in Greek au:! Latin,"* Dr. Schrader farther re- 
n 11 r -- > *^-tt tlie sspirit? cD'iccption? of winter arid summer 
were combined in one whole even in primitive times; but there 
is no word for a yeir common to all or most of the Aryan 
languages, and it U not unlikely that the names of summer or 
winter were used to denote the return of tlic seasons more fre¬ 
quently than the conception of winter and summer combine 
into one whole. As the length of summer, or the period or 
Sunshine, a* contrast^ with the period of dnrfci.es, varied from 
six to twelve months in th e Arctic regions the conception Q f a 
year of twelve months was perhaps m \tzd for practical rec 
honing in the primeval home than the conception of ^ majlv 
months'su m met or so man) months’ winter taken sindy, ond 
this explams why in the Hig-Voda we have the JJ^ 0n 
m ‘* nw,,l<1 9*$* and “ to denote the whole year. 

In discussing the kgend of the Knvagvas and the Dasha* 

™ VVe have shown t|ut the ^'^etals incorporated in tljr 
names mu* he mtapretad .a, referring to the number of 
montlB dtirrng Which they complete! their annual arn ^ 
and that Prof. JJgnnn.Vs view that they refer to tte month* tf 
pregnancy is nor only improbable but opposed to the **»« 
Vedic texts which tell us that the NavmgvRS nnJ the dJJT 
vas completed 1 heir strife* in ten months. Let us now ™ 

Aryan mythoTo . 

gics. Prof- Lignum has pointy out the resemblance bclw* 
the Nvttgvas and the Novemsidrs of the Romatm. Thu com 
prison is no doubt happy, but l there is nothing fo the Cqlt *\ 
the Wmsidcs which gives us a due to the original m „ n 
of the word. \V» : know no tiling beyond the fact ifet NoJ^f 

.^ e t ? OVtrn5i1 ^ m ' rg certain L atin gods, wii0 

* S-br^ib. a frihiitcvio Ansuinit** uf Armii . ,—- 

**- IV, th, VI, !30L f ■ ™ unh, * r t 
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according to the double etymology (mnwm* nine,or *v*m** r new) 
were taken for nine Mass, or for gods newly tntroduce l, ns 
after the conrjucst of a place in contrast with the old gods of 
the country. But the Celtic tradition of the Maid of Nine 
Forms is much more explicit, inasmuch as it is distinctly 
connected with fcfoe rm-hero CiichiiLijnii* The story h tilas 
narrated by Rhys : Cunchobnr had a passing fair daughter 
called Feddm of the nine forma, for she had so many fair 
aspects, tiich of which was more heniitifijl, is wc are told, titan 
ihc others: and when *'Curhulnitin had, at the news of the 
approach of the enemy from the west, advanced with his father 
to the frontier of the realm, he suddenly hastened away in the 
evening to a place of secret meeting, where he knew Fcdclm 
to have a bath got ready for him in order to prepare him for 
the morrow and his first encounter with the invading array.*'* 
This reminds us of the assistance rendered by the Tfavagvas and 
the Dashagvas to tndm hy mem5 of Soma sacri rices performed 
by them an ! which Sacrifices are said to have invigorated 
Indraand prepared him for his light with the powers of dark¬ 
ness. represented by Vritra, Vala, Sham bant and other demons. 
The Maid of Nine Forms is therefore a Celtic paraphrase of 
the NLiu;.going sacrifices in the ^ig-Veda, Prof. Rhys non- 
aiders Fedclm to be a sort of Athene with nine forms of 
beauty, and refers to ths *taty of Athene weaving a peplos for 
her favourite Hy ratios, or causing springs of warm water to 
gush forth from the ground, to supply him at the end of the 
day with a refreshing bath.t Hut this comparison docs not 
explain why there should bs nine forms of beauty in either 
case. The mystery is, however, cleared up, Lf we suppose 
these legends to refer to the nine months of sunshine at the 
end of which the setting S-m-god is refreshed or invigorated 
for his struggle witfi ihc demons of darkness by line icts or ser¬ 
vices of the N in 3-going sacrifices or the Maid of Nine Forms. 


* Itliyj" £Lb)mrt Luetnrm, jfv G30-1. t M« flp* 
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In tha Norse literature we ate told tbit Tlior, the son of Earth, 
sbys the World-dragon, walks nine pace and dies of the 
venom of the Serpent/ If the slaying of the dragon be 
understood, as remarked by Prof, Rhys, to mean the con¬ 
quest of the Sun-hero over the powers of darkness, and the 
death of Thor be taken to represent the sinking of the 
summer-sun Mow the horizon, we have here a dear state¬ 
ment that Thor, tiie Sun-hcro, walk**! nine paces during the 
time that intervened between the end of winter and the end 
of simmer. These nine paces could not be nine days or nine 
years t and there U therefore no alternative bit to hold that 
the legend refers to the nine months life of the Sun-god before 
he wccumbed to the powers or darkness. The A vest ic story 
of \ afra, or, according to Spiegel, Vifra Naviya (Yt. V 6j\ 
belongs, 1 think, to the stmt ctoa. Ho is said to I** bJt 
flung up m the air, in the shape 0 f a bird bv ThraiUona and 
was flying for three days and three nights towards his own 
house, but cotild not turn down. At the end of tha t hit* 
night when the beneficent dawn came dawning^ he prayed 
imto Ardvi Sara Anihita to help him, promising to cW 
Haomas and meat by the brink of the rive, Rangha. Ardvi 
Siira Atifthica listening to his prayer is then said to hav t - 
iirought him to his house iife and unhurt ViFr-. v i 
this leg«d is very likely Vipra Navagv, of «he ^^ 
Ue have seei that the Navagvas aj,d seven Ffrr*. ' 
mentioned together in the ^g-Veda [\% 22 , 2) ^ ‘ ' 
ill- Ashvms, who rai l or ! [ n jy _ ^ 

arc said to have raided for three days and three 
m the distant region. It is not unlikely, therefore tbai 
the story of the Navagvas, who go to help Indra i n the 
wmld of dark*** after completing their sacrjfkia] Seasifln 
nine nionthi, may have been corritni*^! w \*u * h ^ 
of t he Ashvina ,n the Avestic legen d QfVjfra N av ^ a Sanskrit 
* Rhys' HHiUrt Wturm, p. 6(6. —--——. 
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Tijra being changed into Avestic Yjfta and N’avagva mU> 
Nav^a. 

The above legends from the Greek, Celtic and Norse 
literal ores show that a long winter-darkness was not un¬ 
known to the ancestors of the Aryan taco in Europe, who 
have preserved distinct reminiscences of a year of ten or six 
months' sun-shine, awl that the Navagvas and the Dasha- 
gvas of Lhe gjg-V®da have again their parallels in the mytho¬ 
logy of other Aryan races, though the resemblance may not 
be as obvious in the one as in the other case, A y fci r 
of six months' or ten mon tits' sunshine necessarily implies 
a long continuous day and a long continuous night, and 
distinct references to these Arctic characteristics of day 
and night ate found in Norse and Slavonic legends. Thus 
the Norse Sutt-god Balder is said to have dwelt in a place 
in heaven called tireidablik or Broadgleam, the most bless¬ 
ed of all lands, where nought unclean or accursed could 
abide. Upon this Prof Kbys observes, "It is remarkable 
tljat Balder hid a dwelling place iti the heavens, and this 
seems to ruler to the Arctic summer when the sun pro¬ 
longs tits stay above the horizon. The pendant to the 
picture would naturally be his staying as long in the nether 
world, - "* This corresponds exactly with the V edic description 
of the sun's unyoking bis carriage and making a halt to the 
mid of the heaven, discussed in the sixth chapter. The story 
of three brothers in the Slavonic literature also points out to 
the same conclusion. Wo are told that " Once there was 
an did couple wlio had thr ee sons- Two of them had their wits 
about them, but the third, Ivan, was O simpleton. Now m 
the Lmd b which Ivan lived, there was never any day but 
ofm** n^JU. This was a snake's doing- Well. Ivan under¬ 
took to kill that aake. Then came a third snake with 
twelve beads, Ivan killed it and destroyed the ■ jl - s ani - 

* hhy*' HiUwrt Lectures, p. 336- 
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immediately there was light throughout the whole Lind,”* This 
reminds one of the story of Trita its the Rig-Veda previously 
described. Trita’s abode i$ said to be in the distant region, 
and wc have interpreted it to mean the nether World of dark 
ties, an interpretation which ammtgst others is fully home 
Oiil by the story of Ivan and his two brothers, Hut l he dart 
pf'wer takes a distinctive Russian appearance in the awful 
figure of Koshchei, the dcuUiJess,_a flush! css skeleton who 
spiccres heroes to death in his bony units. He curries olfa 
princess; after seven years the hero reaches his under.gitKind 
palace and is hidden; but is discovered by Kcshelid who lypt- 
ties w inter in this case All these legends clearly indicate a 
dark winter of some months* duration, or the long winter- 
night of the Arctic regions. There are other stories m which 
the Sun-hero is raid to have been detained in a place of 
darkness- but It is not necesary to refer to them in this place. 
For comparison I shall only refer briefly to a legend in the 
Finnish mythology, which, though not Aryan in origin, may 
yet serve to throw some light <m the subject under considera¬ 
tion- Iu the mythology of the Finns, the Dawn is called 
Koi nnd “ Kot, th^ Dawn (muse.), and Ammarik, the Glonm 
mg (fcm.j. are said to have been entrusted by Vanity*, the 
Old Father, With lighting and extinguishing every mowing 
and evening the torch of the day. As a reward for their 
faithful services Vanna-is* would allow them to gat married. 
Hut they preferred to remain bride and bridegroom and 
Vanna issa had nothing more to say. He allowed 
however, to meet at midnight doting four weeks h summer' 
At that time Amraarik hands the dying torch to Koi wiw 
revives it with his breath*] If this legend has un v msailing it 
^ignlfiB the ces-iiion of extinguishing the t mch of ^ . 
during four weeks in summer. Koi tmd Ammartk both leave 
► Four* Ouqatatm Mythology, 390. j M« Muii*--* 

wibutLun® to dw ikiivLw uf MjtHotagy t pp. m £gj^ 
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their places and mitingf to meet at midnight blit without ex¬ 
tinguishing tire torch. This means a fang day of four weeks, 
and as it must have a long night of four weeks to match it 
the story (joints mil to a period of cloven months* sun shine, 
and an Arctic night of four weeks. 

From the legends mentioned, or referred to, or described 
above, it may be easily seen that many traces of the Arctic 
calendar arc still discernible in the mythology of the west¬ 
ern Aryan races like Celts, Teutons, Lets, Slavs, Creeks and 
Romans- Long dawns or a number of dawns, long days, long 
nights, dark winters, are all alluded to more or less explicitly in 
these myths, though none of these legends refers directly to the 
I‘• sit ion of the primeval home and the cause of its destruction. 
Hut this omission Or defect is removed by the evidence contained 
in the Veda and the A vesta . and when the European legends are 
viewed in the light of the Indo-banian traditions they clearly 
point to the existence of a primeval home near the North Pole- 
There are a number of other legends in the Celtic and Teutonic 
literatures which describe the victory of sin-hero over the 
demons of darkness every year, similar in character to the victory 
nf Intlra over Vyitra, or to the achievements of the Aslivins, the 
physicians of the gods. Thus in the Norse mythology, Hoditr, 
the Wind god of winter, is represented as killing Balder or BaJdur, 
nr the god of simmer, and Vali thf son “I Otlin end Rind test'd, 
to have avenged bis brother's death afterwards. The encounters, 
of Cue bullion, the Celtic Sun-god, with his enemies, the PomoH 
or the Fir Bolg, tile Irish representatives of the powers of dark- 
mss, are of the same character. It may also be remarked that 
according to Prof. Rhys th« world of waters and the world of 
darkness and the dead are identical in Celtic myths, in the same 
way as the world of water, the abode of Vritra and the 
world of darkness are sljown to be in the Vudir mythology - 
Tire strange custom of by which the whole population 
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of Ireland is described as being laid tip in confinement or i - 
disposed so as to be unable to defend their country against the 
invasion of Ailill and Motile with their Fir Holy, excepting 
Cuchulainn and his father, again indicates, according to Fiui. 
Rbys, a sort of decline in the power of gods like that witnessed 
in the case of the winter-; In other words, it was an indisposi¬ 
tion or inactivity of the same sort which amounts in the Norse 
Edita to nothing less than actual death of the Arises at the hands 
of the powers of evil. This temporary affliction or the indisposi¬ 
tion of the gods forms the mbject of many other legends, But 
wo have no space to narrate all of them, and shall, therefore, 
only quota here the conclusion, which Prof. Rhys has been forced 
to adopt, regarding the meaning of these myths after a critical 
examination of the different Celtic and Teutonic legends- 
Speaking of Gods, Demons and Heroes, in the last lecture of his 
learned work, he thus sums up his views regarding the myth* 
describing the encounters between Gods or Son-heroes and the 
powers of darkness : — 

" All that we have thus far found with regard to the can 
test of the gods and their Allies against the powers of evil and 
iheirs would seem to indicate that they were originally regard¬ 
ed as yearly struggles. This appears to be Use meaning of the 
fore-knowledge as to the final buttle of Moyturo, and as to the 
exact date of the engagement on the Plain of Fidgn in which 
Cuchulainn assists Lahraid of the Swift Hand on the sword, a 
kind of Celtic Zeus, or Mors-Jupiter, as the ruler of ait Ely. 
fium in the other w'Orld- li was for a similar reason that the 
northern Sibyl could fir edict that, after the Arises had been 
slain tiy Swart, aided hy the evil brood. Balder would come to 
reign, when all would be healed, and the Attses would meet 
again in the Field of Ith. Nor can the case liave been materi¬ 
ally different with the Greek gods, ns proved by the 
to the prophecy about the Issue of llie war with the giants. 
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And tliis was not all: for we are told that the Cretans repro- 
5<ait«l Z&js as bom and bred and also bunod in their island, a 
view sometimes formally varied as confirming the character 
ascribed to them for lying ; but that deserves no serious consi¬ 
deration, and the Cretans in their mysteries are supposed to 
have represented the god going through the stages of his history 
every year. A little beyond the limits of the Greek world a simi¬ 
lar idea assumed a still more remarkable form, namely, among 
the Phrygians, who are si id by Plutarch to have believed their 
god (like the PnrfJttk Vifhnu) to sleep during the winter and 
resume has activity during summer, The same author also states 
that tire Paphhgonians were of opinion that the gods were shut 
up in a prison during winter and let loose in summer, or these 
peoples, the Phrygian? at least appear to have been Aryan, and 
related by no meins distantly to the Greeks ; hut nothing coutd 
resemble the Irish wtWf or the Ultonion heroes more closely 
than the notion of the Phrygian god hibernating- This, in its 
turn, is not to be severed from the drastic account of the Zeisof 
the Greek Olympus reduced by Typho to a sinewless mass and 
thrown for a time to to a cave in a state of utter helplessiess. 
Thus wc seem to be directed to the north as the orginaJ home of 
the Aryan nations; and there are other indications to the same 
effect, such as Woden’s gold ring Dreupnir, which 1 have taken 
to be symbolic of the ancient eight-day week: he places it on 
Welder's pile, and with him it disappear* for a while into the 
nether wotid, which would seem to mean the cessation for a 
time of the vicissitude or day and night, as happms to midwinter 
within the Arctic Circle. This might be claimed as cxclusvdy 
Icelandic, but not if one am show traces, as I have attempted, 
of the same myth in Ireland. Further, a sort of complement 
to it is supplied by the fact that Cuchidiinn, the Sun-hero, is 
made to fight several days and nights without having any 
deep, which though feed at the wrong season of the year in 
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the epic tale in its present form, may probably lie regarded as 
criminally referring to the sun remaining above the horizon 
continuously for several days in simmer. Tracts of the samv 
iiica betray themselves in Haider's son Forget! or the Judge, who, 
according to a passage in old Norse literature, sits long (tours at 
his court settling all causes in his palace of Glitnir in the skits. 
These points are mentioned as part of a hypothesis I have licet 
forced to form fur tile interpretation of certain features of Aryan 
mythology ; and that hypothesis, to say the least of it, will not 
now be considered so wild as it would have been a few years 
ago; for the recent researches of the students of language and 
ethnology have profoundly modified their views, anil a few word? 
must, lit this poini, be devoted to the change rb.it bus come over 
die seme."* 

Prof, Rhys then goes on to briefly describe how the view? 
of mythologies and philologists regarding the primeval home of 
the Aryan race have been modified by the recent discoveries in 
Geolog}, Axclutlogy undCraitiology, andlww the rile or that 

home lias besit shifted from the plains of Central Asia to the 
northern ports of Germany or even to Scandinavia not only on 
ethnological but also on philological grounds, Aa we have 
dacuseti the subject previously, we omit this portion of b*r 0 f. 
Rhys* remarks and quote the concluding paragraph which runs 
^Sr follows:— 

** Thus the voice of recent research is raised very decidedly 
m favour of Europe, though there is no ctnopklc unanimity 
as to tbs exact portion of Europe, to regard as the early home 
of the Aryans ; but the competition tends to lie between North 
Germany and Scandinavia, especially the south of Sweden 
Thia last would probably do well enough as the country i n 
which the Aryans may have consolidated and Org iniitd them* 
selves before beginning to send forth their excss of popda. 
tton to conquer the other lands now p ossessed by nations 

' Idfin 1 IlilUrt Inter*., pf. cai^l 
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speaking Aryan languages, Nor can one forjjcl that all tlic great 
states of modem Kuropc, except tliat of the sick man, trace 
their history back to the conquest of the Nots-emen who set out 
from the Scandinavian land, which Jordan is proudly calls ojn^wx 

S' 'Jium nnd rrttfiiw n,t tiowim. Hal I doubl \chether Ihr teaching* Qi 
ruvluKon tnag m4 forte tw to iriiff fAr»» rtilf Jurthef low-ctrcU il* 

1V1 <*ih in any case, the mythological indications to which your 
attention lias been called, point, if 1 am not mistaken, t- »<n* r 
■n'dWn lUt Arrtv C^.-fc, such, for example, as the region where 
Norse legend placed the Land of Intuitu thirty, somewhere in the 
north of Finland .md the neighbourhood of the White Sea. There 
would, perhaps, be no difficulty in the way of supposing than 10 
have thence in due time descended into Scandinavia, settling, 
among other places, at Ljsala, which has all the appearance of 
being a most ancient site, lying as it docs on a plain dotted w ifh 
innumerable burial mounds of unknown antiquity. Tliis, you w ill 
bear in mind, has to do Only with the origin of the early Aryan?, 
and not with that of the human race generally ; but it would be 
no fatal objection to the view here suggested, if it should be urged 
that the mythology of notions beside the Aryans, such as that of 
the Paphlagonians, in case of their not being Aryan, point like 
wise to the north ; for it is not contended that the Aryans may 
be tlie only people of northern origin. Indeed, l may add that 
3 theory was, not long ago, propounded by a distinguished f-riiich 
savant, to the effect that the entire human race originated on 
the shores of the Polar Sea at a time when the rest of the nor- 
them hemisphere was too hot to be inhabited by man. M- 
de Saporta, for that is the learned writer's name, a- 
t J himself in clear and forcible termsj but how far 
his hypothesis may satisfy the other indents of this 
fascinating subject i cannot say. It may, however, be ob¬ 
served in passing that It need not disconcert even the most 
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orthodox of men, for it supposes all the races of mankind 
traceable to a single non-fimian origin, ami the Bible leaves it 
an open question where exactly and when the Garden of Eden 
flourished."* 

I have very little to add to the views expressed in the abov. 1 
passages ; in feet Prof. Rhys has left us little to be done so far 
as Celtic and Teutonic myths are concerned. The way in which 
he proceeds to analyze the legends and show that they all point 
to a primeval home in the Arctic regions is at once interesting 
and instructive. He first clears the ground by ascribing the 
different prophecies occuring in the legends not to any fore-know r. 
ledge on the [art of the poet, bat to the simple fact ihat the 
events spoken of were of annual occurrence, and :i? diet were 
known to recur regularly j t was not difficult to adopt the language 
of prophecy and predict tho happening of these events in future. 
He then collects a number of facts which go to prove that K ocb 
and heroes were afflicted with some disability of distress at 
certain intervals of time, which rendered them incapable to 
cany on the animal straggle with the powers of evil and darkness. 
The only physical phenomena corresponding to H]r h distress of 
the solar hero, or the sun. are his daily setting, the decay of his 
powers in winter and hi? disappearing below the horizon for 
«ome months in the Polar regions. As the struggle between 
the Sun-god and his enemiss is, a» stated above, determined to 
be annual, the daily Setting of the sun do® not come within the 
range of die possible explanations of the temporary distress c f 
the sun-god. Out of the two remaining physical pheiomoia, 
the decay of sun’s power in winter would have answered the 
purpose, had there been no legends or myths which indi¬ 
cated the cessation or the vicissitude of day and nH u f DT 
some time. J have pointed Out before how y ax 

Muller, who has followed the svmo method # of interpretation 
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•'in his disc vision of the achievements of the AshvinS, 
failed to grap the real meaning of the AshvinS' V 

disregarding the statements which distinctly sp«* of the 
res of the Ashvin* as dwelling or labouring in dirkne^. Y*fi- 
Rhys is more caution in this respect, and is anxious 10 
fora!! the incidents in the legends if they could P°5»* * 
accounted for on any theory. The rmit is that b^ b- 
gradually led, or wc might even say forced, to adopt ^^«ry 
of the ancient Arctic home of the Aryan peep e inasmne - _ 

the different incidents in the legends under . 

accounted for only by this theory. In ®ho ft - R y 

.SSaTcM and Teutonic 

unmed to do in this hook in regard 1o tbe VeJic nnd Atonic Ua¬ 
di, ions. This hss considerably lighienod out Uba.it in r<«ard to 
dm examination of Critic nnd Teutonic myths from out lO.nl of 
view, ;ind our thanks aredue to thof. Rhys lot the u.t But 
we feel sure that if the Vedie modern* nnd fhe« -- ■- 

discerned in the fore*™, Orient f 

learned Professor before ha wrote his nnrlt, <- , 

jested himself still mote eonfclentl, regard."!; 

„ ho dmwn From the traces of Arctic origin dorcrnthle ,n Two 

myths, Uit cron ns it i, the trine of 

rile Greek *"* “E 

so completely w.lh V otie end Audio myths, our 

mdepmdwt. «“*“£• ; „ arfa, fro..* it has 

results may, bo to f^y. LH; r ,« ril ik'e ntulolocV 

already been shown Utst the results of P ”“"f 

- 

^STJSSZ* on linstriaic or Cymric^ gto-d* 
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b«t it has not yet l>een proved that the neolithic Aryan race* 
of Europe were autochthon us in the conn tries where their 
remains art- now found, Therefore the question of the original 
home of the Aryan people h still an open question, and 
we are Free to rfi-aw any conclusion regarding the ancient 
hom*- From a legitimate consideration of the traditional evi 
dence before us. Prof Rhys has well described the situation by 
observing that the teachings of evolution may force us to 
look for the original home still farther north in the Arctic 
regions. In fart we have to go to a latitude which will give 
us seven months sunshine, or i hundred nights' continuous 
dwkneas, or thirty days' continuous dawn. The question whe- 
the the home of other nations, beside the Aryan, can be traced 
to the North Pole, has been ably discussed by Dr. Warren in 
Ids Pm-adite Fouwl, or the Cradle of the Human Race at the 
North Pole, ft is nn important question from an anthropolo 
gical point of view; but its very comprehensiveness precludes 
us from collecting evidence from the traditional literatures of 
the different human races living on the surface of this earth. 
It is true that we sometimes derive help from the discussion of 
the brooder questions at first; bur for all practical purposes it 
is always desirable to split up the inquiry into different sec- 
lions, and when each section lias been thoroughly investigated 
to combine the results of the different investigators and see 
what conclusions are common to all. Our inquiry ol the ori¬ 
ginal Aryan home is, therefore, not only riot inconsistent with 
the general theory about the cradle of the human race at The 
North Pole, bin a aecssuj complement to it and it matter* 
tittle whether it is undertaken as on independent inquiry' as 
wo have dune, or as a part of the general investigation. Any 
how ours is a limited task, namely, to prove that the original 
home of the Aryan people was Situated in the Arct (C region* 
before the last Glacial epoch and that I he oldest » ancestors 0 f 
the Aryan race had to abandon it owing to its destruction by 
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ice ami snow of the Glacial period. The V«ltc and the Ave- 
«ic passages, quoted in the previous chapters, directly point to 
such a home in primeval times, and wc now sec that the testi¬ 
mony of scholars, like Prof. Rhys, who have indecently 
examined the Celtic, Teutonic and other mythologies of the 
European branches of the Aryan mce, fully beirs out the con- 
clustot! we have deduced from the In do-Iranian traditions. 
\Ve have also seen that our view is supported by the latest 
scientific rcseirches, and is not inconsistent with the results 
of comparative philology. We may, therefore, take it as 
established that tit* original home of lb* Aryan peotje 
was in the far north, in region* «>iind abyrit ** North 1 

.oid that wc have correctly interpreted the V olic an . 
Avestic tradition which had long remained mis-interprets 
or in is-understood. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

TltE HEAKiNG OF Quit Jt£S liLTS OS* THE IMSTOfY OF 
PRIMITIVE JlKVAJi CULTtnt£ A NO HlMGlON. 

Poofs of the theory of the Arctic home sum mod up—They clear¬ 
ly indicate a Polar home,but the exact spot in the Arctic regions, 
that is, north of Europe or Asia, still undeterminable—An Arctic 
home possible only in inter-Glacial times according to gfologj' 
—Ancient Vedfc chronology and calendar examined—The in¬ 
terval between the commencement of the Post-Glacial era and 
the Orion period cannot, according to it, be so gre.it as Su.ooo 
ycars^—Supported by the moderate estimate of the American 
geologists-Purlinic chronology and htljm* 

—Rangicharyas and Aiyer's views thereon—Later Pufinie 
sj-stem evolved out of an original cycle of four yogas of 
10,000 years, since Lhe last deluge—The Uteory of 1 
years ' unknown to Mann and Vyisa—Adopted by later writer? 
who could not believe that they lived in the Krita age 
—The original tradition of 10,000 years since the last deluge 
fully in accord with Vcdic chronology—Anil also with the 
American eslimate of S.c»o 11 . C. for the beginning of the 
Post-Glacial period—All prove the existence of a Polar Aryan 
home before H,ooo B* t- < “Trustworthiness of the ancient tra¬ 
ditions and the method of preserving them —The theory of the 
Polar origin of the whale human race not inconsistent with jhc 
theory of the Arctic Arynti home—Current views regarding pri¬ 
mitive Aryan culture and religion examined- Primitive Aryan 
man and his civilisation cannot nosv be treated <u? Poh-G la¬ 
cial—Certain destruction of the primeval civilisation and cul¬ 
ture by the Ice Age—Short-comings nr detects In the civilise 
tior of the Neolithic Aryan races in Europe must, therefore, bo 
ascribed to a post-diluvian relapse into barbarism—Life and 
calendar in tile inter.Glacial Arctic 1 mme—/V.iytria , m[ j 
yjf>M ami the deities worshipped during the period—The undent 
sacrifices of the Aryan raca-The degree of civilisation rta^bed 
by the undivided Aryans in their Arctic home-The results of 
Comparative Philology statetL-Thecivilisation disclosed by [hem 
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must be taken to be the hmkmw* or the lotimt, that can be ^re- 
dies led of the undivided Aryans—The culture of the undivided 
Aryans higher than the culture of the Stone or the Metal age 
—Use of metal coins among them highly pribaM*—Beginnings 
of the Aryan language, or the differentiation of hum an races ac- 
cording to colour OT language still untrue cable- . c of£ & in ^ 
Aryan man and religion tort in geologtcal ajiliquity-Th^logi- 
cal views regarding the origin and character oi t k s sum 
man Fed—Differently supported by writers on tf» 
schools of philosophy—I’atanjnli's atid^jASas ^ 

Vedas were lost in the last deluge and rdfjromi.lgated ■««*- 
rf-m/v, if not in Mm, at the beginning of the ne^ age-Tlv- 
four .wrwdR into which the Post-Glacial cm may be divided on 
astronomical grounds- Com pared with the chamctcr.st.cs of the 
four yugas given in the Aitareya BfMmana-Theofog.cal and 
historical views regarding the origin Sc. of the Vedas ^ted in 
pamllel columns and cornered -Vedic tests, lowing that the 
nbj «i ma/fsr of the hymns is ancient though the «»y 

be new, cited-Vedic deities and their tx&(nL* all said 
ancient—Improbability of Dr. Muir's 

—Vedits, or rather Vodic religion, shown lobe mter-Glactal 
though post- Glacial in.^m-Conclriding romarks. 

We have now completed our investigation of the question 
of the original home of the ancestor! of the Vedic Aryans 
from different stand-points of view. Our arguments, it will . 
^cn, are not based on the history of culture or on facts dis¬ 
closed by linguistic palseontology. The evidence, cited u, the 
foregoing chapters, mainly consists of direct passage^ j 
the Vedas and the A vesta, proving unmistakably that the pot - 
of the Big-Veda were acquaint K l with the climatic ccnd, turns 
wimJ^onlyintlm Arctic regions, and that the pnnctH 
Vedic deities, such as tbe reaving Dawn, the Wattm capti- 
vatedbv Vritra, the .Asbvms the rescuers of tbe afflicted gpds 
and Siuya, India the deity of a hundred sao dices, . - 
v^ stridnr, Varuhh the lord of night and the oc«m. he Aditja 
brothers of the seven monthly sun-godg, Tut* Lr . * ' 

and Others, are clothed with attributes which clearly betray their 
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Arctic origin. In other words, all the diftrentur^ mentioned 
in the third chapter as characteristic 0 f the Polar and Circum¬ 
polar regions, are mqt with in the ftg-Veda in such a way as 

to leave no doubt regarding the conclusion to be drawn from 
them A da% or a night of six months, and a long continuous 
dawn of several days duration with its revolving splendours, 
not to mention the unusually Jong Arctic day and night or a 
year of less than twelve months' sunshine, were all known to 
shc Vedic hards, and have been described by them not mytho¬ 
logically or metaphorically but directly in plain and simple 
words, which though misinterpreted so long, can, fa the light 
thrown upon the question by recent scientific researches, be 
now rightly read and understood. In fact the task, which I set 
to myse f, was to find out such passages, and show how in the 

■ , C ° ‘‘ ^ tt? their meaning, they have been sub* 

facted to forced construction, or ignored and neglected bv 
Vodic scholars both Indian and foreign, am™ and modem 

I cfa not mean, however, to underrate, on that account, the 
.TVTt ,miOTlflnCe ° f thfl **“■» <* Wian Naimktas 

like Uska or commentators HkeSayani. Without thefa aid 

we slwuld have it is readily admitted, heen able to do little 

of Z ^a I V f C in,Crpretat ™ i *nd I am fully aware 
of the service they have rendered to this th " - 

qi.«s.i«, Ita tbqt have do,,, their l», in doa**,, u£ 

tod their cktas u „ 

remembrance of their services bv future 
scholars will ever remain unchallenged But if'Th 

the light of the advancing knowledge regarding hnm -,- 

w. «i» discover to tiJ2 ^ 

f “‘"Z '•■id, „,y lbc £ 

of oiler scholar owing to the impede-, ; , 

bcioims which are caieitinted ki throw fi»,t, , 
fc “■ - - - -He 
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jace ? There is, therefore, nothing strange if some of the pass- 
ages in the peg-Vela and ih^ A vesta disclose to ns ideas which 
the ancient commentators could not and did not perceive in 
thm ; and i would request the reader to bear this in mind in 
comparing the interpretation* and explanations propose:! by me 
in the foregoing chapters with the current interpretations of 
thee passages by eastern or western Vedie scholars. 

Uut our conclusions do not rest merely on the interpretation 
of passogt:* which, if tightly construed, disclose climatic charac- 
tcristics peculiar to the Arctic regions ; though this evidence is, 
by itsdf, sufficient to prove our hypothesis. We have seen that 
in ^e sacrificial literature of the Vedic twople as well as in their 
mythology there are many indications which point to the same 
conclusion: and these are fully corroborated by the ancient 
traditions and legends in the A vesta and also by the mythologies 
of the European branches of the Aiyan race. A sacrificial session 
of ten months held by the Dashagvas, or an annual tuttm of 
the same duration, compared with the oldest Roman year ending 
in December cr the tenth month, are the principal instances on 
the point; and they have been fully discussed hi the foregoing 
chapters. I have also shown that the knowledge of the hair year¬ 
long day or night is not confined to tits traditions of the eastern 
Ary as, but if common also to the European branches of the 
Aryan race. The tradition preserved in the Vendidad about the 
ancient Iranian Paradise in the far north, so that a year was 
equal to a day to the inhabitants thereof, and its destruction by 
snow turd ice burying the land under a thick ice-cap, again awards 
the most striking and cogent prool of the theory we have 
endeavoured to prove in these pages. Thus if the tradition* of 
the western Aryus point out, according to Pmf Rhys, to Finland 
or Lhe White Sea its the original home of the Aryan people, 
di* Voiic and the Avestic traditions carry us stiiJ f.mher to 
tlte north ; for a continuous dawn of thirty days is possible ordy 
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within a Tew degrees of the North Pole. But though the latitude 
of the original home con bo thus ascertained more or Je&sdeftui- 
tdy, yet there is unfortunately nothing in these traditions which 
wilt cnabto us to determine tht longitude of tin place, or. in 
other words, whether the original home of the Aryan mice was to 
the north of tin rope or Asia, Bui considering the fact that the 
traditions of the original Polar home are bettor preserved in the 
sacred books of the Brahmins and the Parsis, it N not unlikely 
that the primeval home was located to the north of Siberia 
rather than to the north qf Russia or Scandinavia, It is, how¬ 
ever, useless to specuhlt- on the point without further proof- 
The Yedic and the Avcstic evidence clearly establish die exist¬ 
ence of a primeval Polar home, the climate of which was mild 
and temperate in ancient times, before it was invaded liy the 
Glacial epoch ; and with this result we must rest content, until 
we get sufficient new materials to ascertain the exact position of 
the Aryan borne' 1 within the Arctic regions. 

Wo commenced the book with a summary of the results of 
the latest geological and archeological researches regarding the 
history of primitive humanity and the Invasion of northern 
Europe and Asia by a series of glacial epochs In the Quartern-tty 
era. This discussion was prefixed to the hook with the object of 
clearing up certain misapprehensions regarding the early history 
of our planet based on knowledge derived from older geological 
works, when man was believed to be post-glacial: and it will now 
he seen that our theory of the primeval Arctic home of live Aryan 
rants is in perfect accord with the latest and most approved 
geological facts and opinions, A primeval Arctic home would have 
been regarded an impossibility, had not scioice cleared the ground 
by establishing that the antiquity of man goes back to the Terti¬ 
ary era, that the climate of the Polar rc^ioaj; was tnjld and. 
temperate in inter-glacial times, and that it was rendered rnl.l 
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and inclement by the advent of the Glacial epoch. We am 
now also imdcrstand why attempts to prove the existence of an 
Arctic home by dtoovering references to severe winter and 
cold in the Vedas did not succeed in the post* The winter in 
the primeval home was originally, that is, in inter glacial 
Urnes, neither severe nor inclement, tfnd if such exptresMma as 
“a i hmdrod.winters 11 (ffAdfam ft) art fotmd in the Yedjc 
literature, they cannot be taken for reminiscences of severe 
cold winters in the original home; for the expression came 
into use fwbably because the year in the original home 
closed with a winter characterised by the long Arctic night* 
It was the advent or the Ice Age that destroyed the mild 
dim sit o of the original home and converted it into an ice¬ 
bound land unfit for the habitation of man- Tins is well ex* 
pressed in the A vesta, w>likh describes the Airy am Va#jo as 
a happy land sulrfrcqucntly converted by the invasion of Angra 
Mainyu into a land of severe winter and snow* This corns- 
pojuJence between the Avesttc description of the original 
home and the result of the blest geological researches, at 
once enables us to fa the age of the Arctic home* for it is 
now a wdl-aettled scientific fact that a mild climate in 
the Polar regions was possible only in the in ter-glacial ^nd 
not in the post-glacial time?. 

But according to so mu geologists zo.ooo or even 80,000 
ycais have passed since the dose of the Iasi Glacial epoch ; 
and as tiie eldest date assigned to the Vedic hymns does not 
go beyond 4500 B. C*, it may be contended that the traditions 
of the Ice Age, or of the inter-glacial home, cannot be sup¬ 
posed to have been accurately preserved by oral transmis¬ 
sion for thousands of years that elapsed between the com- 
mencement of the po»t<Qacial era. and the oldest date of 
the Vedic hymns. It is, therefore, necessary to examine the 
point a little mote closely in this place. In my Orion or 
jt*tr&rchfi *nU‘ th* aottiquity *>J Vaiai, I have shown 
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that while the Taittiriya Samhii* itnd the Br&hrnanas begin 
the Kak^hatM with die Ktittik&s or the Pleiades, shoe¬ 
ing that the vernal equinox ili*=n coincided with the aforesaid 
afiteriatn (2500 B- C\ the Vedic literature contains traces of 
Mriga or Orion being one & the first of the Nnkfhatras and tbe 
hymns of the ftig-Vedn, or at least many of \hcm t which are 
smdoubtediy older than the T&ittiriya Sarhhitfl* contain refer- 
tiitt? to ibis period, that aUnii 4500 U. O. apptoxiinateiy* 
It is also pointed out that them am faint traces of the same 
equinox being once in the ctHistdfetion of FunamtSu, presid¬ 
ed over by Adiif which waa passible in about 6,000 B. C. i 
have in my later researches tried to push track this limit by 
^-arching for the older zodiacal positions of the vernal equinox 
in the V site literature hat I have not found any evidence of 
the same. My attention was, howevet, directed more and more 
to passes containing trace* of an Arctic calendar and an 
Arctic home, and I have been gradually led to infer therefrom 
that iii about jqoo or 6000 B. th& Vedic Aryas bad titled 
on the plains of Central Aria* and that at the time the rradi- 
liras alsout the existence of the Arctic home and its distinc¬ 
tion by snow and ice, as well as about the Arctic origin of the 
Vedic deities were definitely known to die bards of llune races. 
In short, resereties in Vedic chronology arid calendar do not 
warrant us in placing the advent of the last Glacial epodi# 
which destroyed iIjc ancient Aryan home, at a time several 
thousands of its previous to the Grim period 1 and from 
whut has been staled in the first two chapter* of the hook# it 
will be seen that this estimate well agrees with the conditions 
of American geologists, who, from an examination af the 
erosion of valleys and similar other wall-ascertained fxets, as¬ 
sign to the dose of the lust Gfed.il epoch a date not older than 
about &QQQ B, CU We might eten go further and sty that an^ 
cient Vedic chronology and calendar fuAush an hidrp.-iukfit 
roirobgratkm of the moderate view of the American gcolo^i^ts ; 
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and when two independent linw of research unexpectedly Ic.^f 
us to the same result, we may very well reject, at least in the 
preitit state of our knowledge, the extravagant speculations 
of Croll wd his follower.-an-J, for all practical purposes, adopt 
the view that the last Glacial epoch closed and the poat-Gtaciid 
jnriftl commenced at about Sooo B. C. From this to the 
Orion period is an interval of rhboul. 5000 years, ;ind it i* not at 
all improbable that the traditions of the ancient home should 
have been remembered and incorporated into hymns whose 
origin can bo clearly traced to that jieriod In short, the V edic 
traditions, far from being eontiadictory to the scientific 
evidence, only serve to chock the extravagant estimates re¬ 
garding the age or the last GlactaJ wpoch; and if the sober 
view of American geologists be adopted, loth geology and 
the traditions recorded in the ancient books of the Aryan race 
will be found aiik- L to point out to a period not much older 
than Koc» B. C. for the commencement of die post-Gkcial 
oo. and the compulsory migration of the Aryan races from 
their Arctic home. 

And not only Vedic but also Purfinic chronology, properly 
understood, leads us to the same conclusion. According 
to the Puffin as the earth and tint whole universe are occa¬ 
sionally subjected to destruction -it long intervals of time, the 
earth by a small arid the universe by a grand deluge- Thus we 
are told that wIlmi the god Brotunl is awake during Ail day 
the creation exists; but when at the end of the day he goes to 
sleep, the world is destroyed by a deluge, and is re-created 
whni ho awakes from bis deep and resumes his activity the 
neat morning. BralimVs evening and morning are thus syn¬ 
onymous with the destruction and the re-creation of the enrtfi. 
A day and a night of Umhm.'t ora each equal to a period of time 
called a and a JSWjw is taken for r unit in measuring 

higher periods of tinfe. Two Ktt/p** constitute a nyc them cron 
{day and night) of BrahrnA, and 360x2—720 Kalfa* make 
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bi< year, while a hundred such years constitute his life-time, at 
the Old of Which a grind deluge overtakes the whole universe 
including BmhmA. Now according to the Code of Manu and 
the Mahibhftrata the four yogas of Krita, TrCtA, Dvipara and 
Kali form a yuga of gods, and a thousand such yugai makes 
fq(i j # of j day of Brahml of 12^00,000 years, at the end of 
which a deluge destroys the world. The i’ufinas, however, 
have adopted a different method of computation. The four 
11, £ aS 0I " Kfita, TrttA, DvApara and Kali are there said to con¬ 
stitute a Matti.yiiga ; 71 such MahA-yugas constitute a Man- 
' -utLim, and 14 Manvantaras make a Katyn, which, according 
to this method of counting, contains 4,340,000,000 years. The 
dieffrmce between the durations of a Knlpa .according to these 
two methods is due to the fact that the years making up the 
four yogas of Krita, Tretfl, DvHpara and Kali are considered 
to tni thriut fo the latter, while they afe obviously human in 
Mann end the Mahfibhirata. h'or further details the reader 
13 referred to the late Mr* S B. Dixit's Hit key of 
.hfrajwmy in Marathi, Prof. Rangidiirya’s essay on I'ty**, 
-uid Mr. A Iyer's Chtomh fftf */ othriml Ulut, a hook, in^ which 
The question of yirgas and especially that of the beginning or the 
^ i is ^^bjeciDd to a searching and exhaustivn reimlit:v 
t™ ; The Hindu writ** oa astronomy seem to have adopt- 
ed the same svste™. ***** i -i*_ Mds that 72, 

I that a Mattl- 
M termed Kritfl, 
TretA. DvApara and Kali. According to this chronological 
system, we are, at present, in the 5003rd year (elapsed) of 
the Kdi yoga of the aSth Uab&ytgt ,,f the ytb (Vaj vasT abO 
Manvontaia 0 r the current lUlpa; or. r, 97.lt 9 p}, <*>3 year 5 
have, in other words, elapsed since the deluge which occured 
u tho beginning of tlic present or the Sbvcta.T* r \} ta Kalpct. 
This estimate is, as observed by Prof Riin^rhAryii. quite he- 
yond the limit admitted by modem geology :an j i4 l5 ^ 


* - ’--r i who 

and not 71, Mahfi-vsigns make a Man™ tan, an 
vugu is divided into four equal parrs which are 
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unlikely that Hindu astronomers, who held the view that the 
sun* the moon, nod sD the planets were in a line at the beginning 
of the Kalpa, am ved at this figure by mathematically calculating 
Ihe period during which the »n, the moon and all thu pianets 
made an integral number of complete r evolutions round the earth* 
We need not, however, go into these details, which, howsoever 
interesting, are not relevant to the subject hi hand. A cycle of 
the four yogas, nt,, Krita. TrctA. Drtpara and Kali, is, it will be 
seal, the basis of this chronological system, and we have therefore 
to examine more critically what this collection of four yogas* 
otherwise termed a MaM-yuga, really signifies and whether the 
period of time originally denoted by It was the same as it is raid 
to he at present. 

Prof. Rangichiiya and especially Mr. Alycr have ably trea* 
ted this subject in their essays, uiitl 1 agree in the main with them 
in their conclusions. 1 use the words * in the main ' deliberately, 
for though my researches have independently led me to reject the 
hypothesis of * 1 fitriw years,’ yet there are certain points which 
cannot, in my opinion, be definitely settled without further 
research. I have shown previously that the word yw m is used in 
the piii’-Veda to denote ‘ n period of time,' and that in the phrase 
m dnu*A4 puyd it cannot but be taken to denote 1 a month/ 
is, however, evidently used to denote a longer period df time in 
such expressions as DtufaAm jMdtan# 9 * 9 * in the $g- 
V' H - i r X, 7^, 3; while in the Atharva Veda A 111 , 2, ;i T 
which says rt We allot to thee a hundred, ten tltotismd 
yearn, two, three, {or} four a ?■*?<* evidently means 

a period of not less then 10,000 years \ and Hr- Aiyer is 
right in pointing out that the omission of the word ‘one* in 
the above verse is not ac cidental . According to this view a 

* Ad. vw v.nh, viII,?. wsw?i vh tftf* wft 

1 
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i»yn may be taken to have, at the longest, denoted a period of 
10,000 years in the days of the Atharva V«da Smhhitft. Now 
it is found that Mann anti the MiiMbhAma. both assign tooo. 
aooo, 5000 and 4000 years to the four vugas of Kali, Dv 3 para f 
Tret* and Krita respectively. In other words, the durations of 
Dvttpars, rret* and Krita are obtained by doubling, trebling and 
quadrupling the duration of Kali; and taking into consideration 
that Krita (which Mr* Aiycr compares w ith Latin yi^ut-r) mtnm* 

' four* in Sanskrit literature, the names of the yitgus may perhaps 
be derived from this Tael, We .ire, however, concerned with 
the duration of the four yugas, and adding up the numbers given 
abovfc we obtain 10,000 years for a cycle of four yugas, or a 
h&ifitija, according to the terminology explained above, Mann 
and Vvisa, however, add to this to.ooo another period of a,t»o 
years, said to represent the Sandhyi or the Sondhy&tbsha periods 
intervening between the different yupa*. Thus the Krita age 
Joes not pass suddenly into Tret*, but has a period of joo years 
interposed at each of i ts ends, w hile the Tret* is protected from 
the r£Hitacl of the preceding and the succeeding ytiga by two 
periods of 500 yean each, the Dviparaof 200 and the Kali of coo 
years. Thu word SnMft denotes the time of the dawn in ordi¬ 
nary literature; and Mr. Aiyer points out that as the period of the 
dawn and this gloaming, or the morning and the evening twilight, 
is each found to ext Sid over three out of thirty ghmit of a dnj, 
so one-tenth of the period Of each yuga is assigned to its ,S\tfv%rj 
or the period of transition into another yiiga; and that it is not 
improbalitc that these supplementary periods were subsequent 
amendments. The period of 10,000 years for a cycle of the four 
yagas in thus increased to i 2 ,odo. if the periodf; are 

included in it. making Krita comprise 4300, Tret* tfxxi, Dvumri 
and Kali 1200 years. Now at the time*f th^ Mahibkaniia 
or the Code of Mm,u, tbs^Kali yigatoid already set in; and if the 
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yuga contained no more than i t ooo p ofi including the Ssndhj^r 
ikio orftuary ycars t it would have terminated about the beginning 
of the Christian era/ The wrjicreof the Furiuta^ many of which 
appear to have been written during the first few centuries of the 
Christian era* were naturally unwilling to believe that the Kali 
yuga had [jisscd away, and that they lived in the Krita yuga of a 
new Mcrii&vyuga ; for the Krita yuga meant according to them a 
golden ag€ # while the times in which tlic^r lived showed signs of 
degeneration on all sides* An attempt was* therefore, made to 
extend the dtinrtion of the Kali yoga by converting 1000 {or 1200) 
ordinary human years thereof into as many diwin* yeans a single 
dieinf year, or a year of tbe gods, bang equal to 560 human 
years- A Vodic authority Tor such an interpretation was found 
in the text from Jbe Trittiriya Bririimana, which, we have quo¬ 
ted and discussed previously, w <B u That which is a year is a day 
of die gods. 11 Matiu and VyftsiL simply assign 1000 years to the 
Kali yuga. But as Mnnu, immtdiftldy after recording the 
duration pf the ^-;rw cind their -ffawfAydi, observes “that this 
period of t2,000 ycxvrs is called the yoga of th^ gods,'* the device 
of converting the ordinary years of the different yugas, into as 
many divine years was* thereby, at once rendered plausible 3 
and .is people w*lc unwilling to believe that Lhey could l>e 
in .1 t i*g& 0riser than the Kali, this $o ltition of th e difficul ty 

‘ Cuin|;iire Msum, 1, IW-71. In ibft MahihMmta the *diM is 

trrotid in twu flner: in ihr SiiiiEixi-t^rviu^ tlaip. *^1* iZikl Mu p 

in tU u ViwfrPnrvjyi, L 1 iil S . 1 RP, V. tUMCU. M -J- 1110 foU °™5 
vor^i - a™- tfifcrtn frmn die into t p loci':— rpjWTd: 

1 mgtii n swr *Hn >iwj 

1 sftfa ^i^rjE^TTfwi ^nrytBifrww ti 

«rt: • ?niT 5 sm ‘riwi'Ri: 11 f&at v*w 

(Tmfcf: ( ¥ W# ^ 9 *tT U ITCl 't'fiin fflf; 

<Tf T uftHCJilWIk^ 1 ^ T* fl T ^ i 

Sr^RIT^iT ^<11^11 vft-tflfrtril t iM-H^fTT 3 ftlTC 3 I»U^«>FW <1 Ttl ° Qr< 
liru. clearly pmt^ tlum difl Kriui yug>‘ asnsumr™ flflage. Of. 
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universal!) adopted^ and a Kali of 1200 ordi&afy years was 
at once changed, by ibis Ingenious artifice, into a magnificent 
cycle of as many divine, or 3&0X 1200 —432 s qoo ordinary years. 
The same device converted, at one stroke, the iz a ooo ordinary 
yeaxs of a MaM-yuga^ into as many divine, or jfio^c iapoo- 
4*330,000 ordinary yea^ affecting in a similar tvay the higher 
cycles of time like Manvantar^s and Kal|>a^ a How the beginning 
n! the Kali yuga wag thrown back, by astronomical cilcuLitieas, 
in 310^ B*C^whaa this hypothesis of "divine year*, 1 was adopted 
it: a separate question by its^lfr hut not being pertinent to the 
subject in hand we need not go into it in this place- Suffice it 
to say that where chronology' is in vested with BOmi-religioiis 
character, ariifrct'S or dvvic£s fc tike tbv one noticed above, art ml 
unlikely to be used to Suit the exigencies Of the time j and those 

who Imve to investigate the ssibjcc i from a historical and anti¬ 
quarian point of view tnusl be spared to undertake (he task of 
carefully sift mg the data famished by such chronology h as Prof. 
RahgUchilrj a md Mr. Aiyer have done in their essays referred to 
above, 

from a consideration of the facts stated above it will Le 
90 m the Code of Manu and the MnMbh&rata 
are concerned, I hey preserve for m a reminiscence of a cycle 
Qi 10,000 years comprising the four yisgas, the Kiita, the 
Treti, the Dvlporaand the Kali; and that the Kali yuga of 
one thousand years had then already in. In other 
words, Manu and Vvisa obviously speak only of a period of 
tOjOOo, or. including the Svidhyis, of 12,000 ordinary or hu* 
man, n cn divine) years, from the beginning Of the Kpita to 
the «ul of the Kali yuga; and it is remarkable that in the 
■■ thann \ eda we should find a period of to,000 years ap¬ 
parently assigned to oncyuga. It is not, therefore, unlikely 
that the Atharva Veda takes thu- Knta, the Trent, the Dvl«x& 

^ Blld 0868 thc wt)rd to denote the 

maj diiT.it ion of aU these in the passage referred to above. 
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Now considering the fact that the Kritange is said to commence 
after 0 .proor the deluge, Marm anil VyAsa must be under¬ 
stood to have preserved herein an old tradition that about 10,000 
years before tlicar time f supposing them to have lived at the 
beginning of the Kali age of 1200 years \ the new order of things 
commenced with the ECrita age: or. in other words, the deluge 
which destroyed the old order of things oc cured about 10,000 
years before their time. The tradition lias been vary much 
distorted owing to device* adopted in later times to make the 
traditional chronology suit the circumstances of the day. But 
still it is not difficult to ascertain the original character or the 
tradition ; .mJ when we do So, we are led to conclude that the 
beginning of the new* order of things, or, to put it more sciontt- 
fically, the commencement of the current post-Glacial era was i 
■according to this tradition, not assigns! to a jieriod older than 
10,000 years before the Christian era. We tiave shown that 
researches in Vedic chronology do not allow us to carry back the 
date of the post-GlacCod era beyond 1 his estimate, for traditions 
of the Arctic home appear to have been Wdl understood bj the 
bard*of the (tfg.Veda in the Orion penod. It is, therefore, al¬ 
most certain that the invasion of the Arctic Aryan home by the 
last Glacial epoch did not take place at a time older than 10,000 
B, C. The American geologists, we have seen, have arrived at 
the same conclusion on independent scientific grounds, an 
when the Vedic and the PurAnic chronology indicate neariy the 
same time,—a difference of one or two thousand years, in aicb 
cases, does not matter much,— wc may safely reject the extra¬ 
vagant estimates of ao,oooor do,ooo years and adopt, for al 
practical purposes, the view that the last Glacial epoch closed 
nod the post-Gliicia] period commenced at about 8,ooo, or, at 
best, about \ 0,000 B* C* 

We have now* to consider how the tradition about the exist¬ 
ence of the original borne at the North Pole and its destruction 
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by siow inti ice of the Glacis! epoch) and other cognate 
reminiscence* were preserved until they were incorporated into 
the law-book of the itaadayasninns and the hymns of the $g- 
Veda- That a real tradition is preserved in these hooka is 
undoubted, for we have seen that an examination of the tradU 
tions preserved by the European branches of the Aryan race 
liave led LhoL Rhys to the same conclusion i and those who 
know the history of the preservatitm of our sacred books will 
see nothing improbable herein* In these day* of writing and 
printing, we have no need to depend upon memory, and con¬ 
sequently we fail to realise what memory, kept under the strict* 
est discipline, is capable of achieving. The whole of the (tig- 
Veda, nay, the Veda and its nine supplementary books, have 
been preserved by the Urals mins of India, letter for letter and 
accent tor accent, tor the List 3000 or 4000 years at least; and 
priests who have done so in recent limes may well lie credited 
with having faithfully preserved the traditions of the an- 
ckm home, until they w ere incorporated into the sacred books. 
These achieved tints of disciplined memory may appear mar¬ 
velous to 155 at preset ; but, as stilted above, they were 
looked upon as ordinary fails whim memory was trusted 
better than books* and trained and cultivated with such 
special care as to be ;t FiRbful instrument For transmitting 
along many generations whatever m.;n were mos 1 . uxirne to 
have remembered* It has been a fashion to cry down the class of 
priests who make it their sole profession to cultivate their me¬ 
mory by keeping it under strict discipE me and Iran amit by its means 
our sacral writing® without the loss of a single accent. fmin genenv 
tim to generation. They have been. descrih<J ( even by scholars like 
Viska f as the cumers of burden, and compared by others to parrots 
who repeat words without understanding their meaning* Out the 
service,, which this class has rendered to the eaujk* of ancient his¬ 
tory and tdigion by preserving the oldest tmditUmiof t he race* \* 
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tavaJuabie ; and looking to the fact that a specially disciplined 
memory was twsded for such preservation, wc cannot but law¬ 
fully remember the services of those whose hereditary' devotion 
to the task, v.r might say, the sacred religious task, rendered it 
possible for so many inuhiu>w tJ Ik &***&& for thousands of 
vcjts, V and Its might analyse and explain the Vetlic hymns 
more or less elaborately or correctly ; hot for that reason, we 
cannot forget that the very bass of their taboos would have 
l«en lost Jong ago, had the institution of pnests who made dtsci- 
■Jilted memory their exclusive business in life not been m ^»s- 
tence. If the institution has out lived its necessity,-whic is 
<kwbtfiJ, for the art or writing or printing can hardly be trusted 
to the same extent as disciplined memory h such mat tors,— we 
most remember that religion institutions are the hardest to ie 
in any country in the woihi. 


We may, therefore, slfely assert that Veto on.l Avmic 
tnditions, which have been faithfully pnservnl by ttotplm. 
cd memory, and whom metotollness tv proved by lompo. 
■alive Mythology, a, well a, bylhe Into -searches m l,£ 
bgy .W Archeology, fidly establish the raistenco of » Arc« 
home of the Aryan people in hler^oi J umos; ad tot dm 
die destruction of this home by the leal <*l»to 7“V!" * 5 
people hat) 10 migr.ee ■oulhinu* to *** *L “ 

northern pails of Isotope or on Ithe plains «f Cento! Asm 

at the beginning of the i5 ‘ beamed 

SooeB.C. The antiquity of the Aryan , 

heck ,0 interglacial timet, to itsoltat home » r^ons mubd 

.boot the North Polo, whore alone . lOT « ^ ^te ^ 
days i. possible. Whether other hnmstn toes, beside to 

4». livTwiih tom in the circum-pobr ton by - » 1«- 
tion which does not fall whbin U» l» m ew f thl * ^ Dr - 
AVarroi. in his JAicndiw Pennd. has ctoti Lpyph-m. Attadom, 
Assyrian, Babylonian, Chinese to >i' an=SC ta4 ‘”™ s 
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indicating the existence of gn Arctic home of these races in ait 
dent times ; tod from a consideration of all these he arrivei at 
the conclusion that the cradle of the human r&r* must be 
placed in the circum-polar region^ a randtisiofl in which he is 
also supported by other scholars, Bui, as observed by Prof, 
Khys fc it is no fatal objection to Lhc view we have endeavoured 
to prove in these pages that the mythologies of nations, besklu 
the Aryan, also point to the North Pole as their original home; 
for it ;& not contended that the Aryans may he the only j^eplc 
of northern origin. On the contrary! there are grounds to 
bdusvc that the five race? of mm jW4h) ofiun menttom^i 

in the Jbg-Veda may have been the races which lived with the 
Aiyans In their original home, for we cannot oppose that the 
Vedirc Arya ls after their dispersion from the original home met 
only with five races In their migrations, qz were divided only in 
to fiw: branches, But the question is one which can be finally de¬ 
cided only after a good deal o l further research ; and it is not 
necessary to mix it up with the question of the original home of 
the Aryans, we may leave it Out for the present. If the North 
Pole ia conclusively shown to be the cradle of die human race 
hereafter, it would not afieet in the least the cmtcluson we 
have drawn in these pages from a number of definite Vatic 
and Avetic tnulkicms, twii if the existence of the Aryan home 
near the North Pole is proved* as we have mrij^vnuml to do 
in the foregoing pages, by independent testimony, it b Mire 
to strengthoi the probability of the northern home of the whole 
human nice; and as the traditions of dm Aryan people arc 
admittedly better preserved in l he Veda and the A vesta 
than those of any other race, it is safer and even durable to 
treat the question of the primeval Aryan home mdcpoidaitly 
of the general problem taken £tip by Dr* Warroi and other 
scholars. That the Veda and the ' Avcstft ari the oldest books, 
of the Aryan race is now conceded by ad, and we have 
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llint it is not difficult to ascertain, from traditions contained 
therein, the site of the Aryan Paradise, now that we begin to 
search for it in the light thrown upon the subject by modem 
scientific researches- 

But if the fact of an early Aryan home in the Tar north is once 
established by indisputable traditional evidence, it is sure to re¬ 
volutionise the existing views regarding the primitive history or 
religion of the Aryan races. Comparative philologists and Sans, 
kritlsts, who looked for the primeval Ivome ,l somewhere in Cen¬ 
tral Asia, 1 ’ have advance! the theory that the whole progress of 
the Aryan race, intellectual social or moral from primeval sava¬ 
gery to such civilisation as Is disclosed by the Vedtc hymns, was 
effected on the plains of Central Asia. It was on these plains, 
we are told, that Our oldest ancestors gaicd upon the wonders 
of dawn or the rising sun with awe and astmushnieni, or rever¬ 
entially watched the storm-clouds hovering in the sky to be 
eventually broken up !y the god of min and thunder, thereby' 
giving rise ta the worship of natural elements and thus laying 
down the foundations of later Aryan mythology. It was on these 
plains that they learnt the art of weaving, the products of which 
superseded the use of hides for clothing, or constructed their 
chariots, or trained their horses, or discovered the use of 
metals like gold and silver, In short, all the civilisation and cub 
ture which Compositive Philology proves on linguistic grounds 
to have been common to the different Aryan races before their 
separation is regarded to have firat originated or developed on 
the plains of Central Ass in post-Glacial times- Dr, Schrader, 
in his frt-iirtari* */ ^ P<opIa, gives us 

nr exhaustive summary of facts and arguments regarding 
primitive Aryan culture and civilisation which can be deduced 
from Linguistic Palieoipgy, or Comparative Philology, and 
as a repertory of-vch facts the bookstands unrivalled. But we 
must remember that the results of Comparative Philology. 
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howsoever interesting and instructive they may be from tbc tin- 

f J ‘ StiC ° r 1 le historical point of view, are apt to mislead us if we 
know no! the site of the original home> Qr , he ^^ h ^ 

iribfiljjteil or abandoned by rbe ancestors of our race, Compa- 
^live Philology may teach us that cow was an animal known ami 
domesticated before the Aryan separation, or that the art of 
w Kl vm g was known ip those old days, because tfic words • cow • 
and ’ weave - can lie (meed in all the Aryan languages. ft,, j t 

f0lind 01:11 !ike the* do not bdp us milc h in 

definitely ascertaining where the united Aryans lived and when 
the,, separated; while recent researches in Archeology and 
. n iropoogy have exhibited the improbability of 3 Central 

- Slli11 ™ ° fthe Acyan rriccs and successive migrations there¬ 
from to European countries. The hypothesis of a Central Asian 
home is, therefore, now almost abandoned; but strange to tty 
Itet Ihosc, Who maintain that Europe was inhabited at the 
ginning of the Neolithic age by the ancestors of the races who 
now inhabit the «*» regions, arc prepared <0 leave unde terminal 
<p«l.on whether the* r a£S originated in Europe or went 
there from some other land. Tims Canon Taylor, in his Pri** 

tl,ai "* need "* ccificem 
ourajieiwith the arguments of those who ^ert that Eumw 

~ * ,he —~trs: 

' J P f n ?. lJ;f0r ' "** ^ "philologists will probaliy admit 
hat «ttb the limits of the Neolithic age, it would be possible 
n efficient time for the evolution and the differentiation of 
*> li *b* chapter of the same book 
E2 th4t the ^y^olosies of the different 

(| ’ ° , til * must have been developed after 

e.r separata*,, and that resemblances, like Dyauspjtar rmd 

ST; °f Va ™ ;a * lJ Ura ^ «■* bo taken to he merely 
n <* myihnfaBtcal in th eir ori^ In short, the 

* Hw TaykeW Origin uf die Aryans, p. 57, 
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-advocates of the Central Asian ns wdl as of the northern 
European home of the Aryans are both unwilling to carry back 
the beginning of the Aryan civilisation beyond post-gLidal times, 
nnd we are told that Aryan mythology and religion cannot, 
therefore, claim sny higher andquitv. 

All such guesses and speculations about the origin of the 
Aryan race mid its civilization will have now to be revised in 
the new light thrown upon the subject by the theory of the 
Arctic home in pre-Gtacial times. We cannot now maintain 
that primitive Aryans were a posc*Glacia] race, or that they 
advanced from barbarism to civilisation in the Neolithic period 
cither in Central Asia or in the northern parts of Europe ; nor 
is it possible to argue that hxanse the mythologies of the differ¬ 
ent branches of the Aryan race do not disclose the existence 
of common deities, these mythologies must be taken to have 
developed after the separation of the Aryan races from their 
common liome. Thus, lor instance, we arc told that though 
the word V*h<» occurs in Zend as V*K tn .jk, and may be com¬ 
pared to Greek f. <«, Latin Aurora, Lithuanian Atti-ra, Teutonic 
A*u*tr/. arsd Anglo-Saxon Smr^ yet it is only in the Vedic 
mythology that wo lind U?has raised to the dignity of the 
goddess o t tile morning ; and from this we are asked ta infer 
that the worship of the dawn was developed only on the 
Indian soil. The theory or the Arctic home, however, make* 
a impossible to argue in thb way. If Vedic dieties are 
clothed with attributes which arc unmistakably polar in their 
origin,—and in the case of U^has, the polar character has been 
shown to be untjueslionahlc,-we cannot hold that the legends 
pertaining to those deities were developed on the plains of 
Central Asia, It was impossible for the Indian priests* to 
conceive Or picture the splendours of the dawn in the way 
we meet with in # the {tig-Veda; for it has been shown that 
the ewmescent dawn, with which they were familiar, is <j tit* 
dissimilar in character to the Arctic dawn, the subject of Lho 
23 
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Vcdic hymns, And what applies to the dawn can be predic¬ 
ated as well of other deities and myths* *•* of Imim and 
Vritra or the captive Waters, of Vi&hnu hibernating for four 
months in a year, or of Trita or the Third going down in a 
weU T or of the Ashvins rescuing or saving the gods from the 
temporary affliction to which they were again and again sub¬ 
jected. These very names may not lie found in the Celtic or 
the Teutonic mythology, but an examination of the latter has 
be:n [blind to di&rlosc the iimc polar characteristics whirls 
arc posses&ol by Vedie deities or myths : and so long as this 
fundamental cotncuicnce exists between the two* it is unreason^ 
able to contend that the mythologies of the different branched 
of the Aryan race had no common origin! or that the resem¬ 
blances between the names of the deities arc more linguistic 
than mythological The destruction of the ancient Aryan 
home by glaciation and deluge introduces a new factor in the 
history^ of the Aryan civilisation ; and any short-comings or 
defects in the civilisation of the Aryan races, that arc found to 
have inhabited the northern parts of Europe in the beginning 
of the Neolithic age, as distinguished From the civilisation 
of the Asiatic Aryan mces* must now be accounted for as the 
result of a natural relapse into barbarian after the great 
catastrophe. It is true that ordinarily we cannot conceive a 
race that has once launched on a career of progress and civili¬ 
sation suddenly retrograding or relapsing into barbarism. But 
ihe &2me rule-cannot be applied to the case of ibs coutimi* 
atiosl of the antediluvian civilisation into post -dikvinii time*. 
In the first place very few people could have survived a 
cataclysm of such magnitude as die deluge of snow and ice; 
and those that survived could lianUy be expected to hare 
earned with'them all the civilisation of the original hom^ and 
introduced it intact in their new settleiru^Us, under adverse 
elf cmnstaitoes, amongst rile non*Aryan tribes in the north of 
Jturope or on the plains of Central Asia* We must also bear 
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in mind the fact that the climate of northern Europe and Asia, 
though temperate at present, must have been very much colder 
after the great deluge, and Lhe descendants of those who had to 
migrate to these countries from the Polar regions, bom Only 
to a ravage or nomadic life, could have, at best, preserved only 
fragmentary reminiscences of tlio antediluvian culture and civi¬ 
lisation of their foreiathcrsliving in the once happy Arctic home. 
Under these circum slime eg we need not be surprised if the 
European Aiyas are found to be in an inferior state of clvi 
lisation at the beginning or the Neolithic age. On the coniraiy 
the wonder is that so much of the ante-dMuvjan religion or cul¬ 
ture should Iiave been preserv ed from the general wreck, caused 
by the last Glacial epoch, by the religious real and industry 
of the b;uxb or priests of the Iranian or the Indian 
Aiyas. It is true that they looked upon these relics of the an¬ 
cient civilisation, as a sacred treasure entrusted to them to be 
scrupulously guarded and transmitted to future generations. Yet 
considering the difficulties with which they had to contend, we 
cannot but wonder how so much of the antediluvian civilisation, 
religion, or worship was preserved in the Veda or the Avcsta. If 
Ibe other Aryan races have failed to preserve these ancient 
traditions so wdl, it would be unreasonable to argue therefrom 
that the civilisation or the culture of these races was developed 
after their separation from the common stock. 

It has been shown previously that the climate of the Arctic 
legions b the inter- Glacial period was so mild and temperate 
aa to be almost an approach to a perpetual spring, and that 
there was then a continent of land round about the Pole, the 
same being subm ergad during the glacial epoch. The prim it! ve 
Aryans residing in such regions mM5 t, therefore, have Jived a 
happy life- The only inconvenience experienced by them 
®as the long Arctic* night ; and we have seen bow this 
phenomenon has served to give trie to various mytJis or 
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legends describing the struggle between the powers oflight and 
darkness. The occurrence of the Arctic night, its tiresome 
length, and the long expected morning light on the horizon 
after some nio iths were, naturally enough, (he most import* 
ant facts which attracted ilie attention of our primcvn) fore. 
fathers, and it is no wonder if they bdicvej it to 1)0 the grea- 
test exploit of their gods when the beneficent dawn came dawn 
ing up, after several months of darkness, from the nether world 
of aerial waters, inaugurating a new yisrly round of sicti* 
fici’i, festivals, or other religion? or social ceremonies. It was 
the beginning of the Dmmyfina, when, the powers of light ede- 
biatcd their victory over the demons of darkness, an d the 
Child of the Morning, the Kwriim, the leader of the army of 
godE, walked victoriously along thcOevayina path commencing 
rhe cycle of human ages, or ya.j4, ^ mentioned in the 

^tig-Voda, The Pitriyfina, or the walk of th t Manes, corres- 
ponded with the dark winter, the duration of which extended 
in the original homo from two to six months. This was the 
period of rest or repose during which, sis observed previously, 
people refrained even from disposing the bodies of the dm tj 
owing to the absence of sunshine. All social and religion 
ceremonies or feasts were also susjxmded during this period as 
, ?° ws Gf daikncs were believed to be in the ascendanf. 
In short, the oldest Aryan calendar was, as remarked In. Dr 
Sell rider, divided into two parts, a summer of seven or ten 
months and a corresponding winter of hve or two months But 
it scents to have been an ancient practice to teekon the year 
by counting the recurrence of summers or winters rather than 
by combining the tw 0 seasons. It j 5 thus that we C ;in account 
fora year of seven or ten months in old times, or annual 
saenheh! extending over the same period. This 

calendar is obviously merited to places to lhe ^ Qf 

Arctic circle; and the Aryans had,* If before, to chance 
or reform the same, as was done by Noma, in postglacial 
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times, when, expatriated from their mother-land, they settled in 
the northern parts of Europe and Central Asia. Bid the remuus- 
ccticc of the Devayfini as a special period of sacrifices and cere¬ 
monies was tenaciously preserved, and even now it is looked up(*i as 
A season of special religious merit. We can, on this theory, easily 
expla i n why the Gfihya-Sfctras attach special importance to the 
Piturdytifiii from a cere monied point of view, and why death dur¬ 
ing the /WbM.tynw is regarded as inauspicious. How the 
inter-glacial year of seven or ten months was changed to a 
year of twelve months in post-glacial times, and how the equi¬ 
noctial division which obtained at first on the analogy of tic 
Devay&na and the Fitriy&na, was subsequently altered to the 
solstitial one, the old meaning of the word Utiordynr* undergo¬ 
ing (Oirb'ri, p. 25 f.)A similar change, are questions, which, though 
important in the history ofrbe Aryan calendar, mu not relevant 
in this place ; ami ivc shall, therefore, proceed with the subject 
in hand. It is urged by some writer* that though the worship 
of natural dements is found to obtain in several ancient Indo- 
European religious, yet its beginnings cannot be supposed to go 
back to the time of the common origin of the related peoples- 
Dr. Schrader has ably refuted this view in the concluding pages 
of his book on the pre-hiatorfc antiquities of Aryan peoples ; 
ami the theory of the Arctic home powerfully supjiOTts Dr. 
Schrader in his conclusions. " If we put aside everything un- 
safe and false, ' observes Dr. Schrader, “ that Comparative My. 
thology and History of Religion has accumulated on this subject, 
we are solely, from the consideration of perfectly trustworthy 
material, more and more driven, on all sides, to assume that the 
common basis of ancient European religions was a worship of 
the powers of Mature practised in the Indo-European period. 

■ lb. Svhmlrf* IV Hi»- Antiqni. Ary. FeqiK tmmI 

by Iwms, p. 418 - 
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The fact that the Vcdtc deities like Uihas, the Adilyas, the 
Aahvinsor the Vrttrahan are found invested with Polar cha¬ 
racteristics, further goes to confirm the coo elusion based on 
linguistic grounds, or common etymological equations for sky, 
morning, fire, light or other natural powers. In short, what¬ 
ever be the standpoint from which we view the subject in 
question, we are led to the conclusion that the shining sky 


i pin f), the sun the fire (Ayni), the Dawn 

the storm or thunder i Tant/ntu) had already attained to the dig¬ 
nity of divine beings or gods in the primeval period ; and clymo. 
logical equations like Sanskrit yuj, /Tend jm- and Greek 
sliow tlot these gods were worshipped and sacrifices offered to 
them to secure their favour even in primeval times. Whether 
this worship originated, or, tn other words, whether the 


powers of nature were Invested with divine lionOtin. only 
in irUer-glaci-d times, or in times anterior to It, cannot, os 
stated above, be ascertained from the materials in our 
hands at present. But this much is beyond question that the 
worship of these dements, ns manifestation* of divine power, 
faul already become established amongst the undivided Aryans 
in the Arctic home, and the [ost^jluvian Aryan religions 
were developed from this ancient system of worship and 
taenhees. Wc have seen that the ftig-Veda mentions 
the ancient sactilicera of the race tike Manu, Arrases, 
“J* and Other*, and the fact that they completed 
thcr saenfioa] sesicr* in seven, nine or ten months fwoves 
that they were the sacrifices of the undivided Aryans in their 
Arctic home. It was these sacrifices who performs! the 
sacrifices of the people during a summer of seven or tea months 
and worshipped the matutinal deities will) offerings tn primeval 
times. But when the sun went down below the horizon these 
sacnficers naturally dosed their sessions and made their offer 
ings e»Iy to Vritrahatt, the chief hero « ,he ' 

the demons of darkies, in order that he may, b*%*£**! b ” 
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their offerings, eventually bring back the light of the dawn to 
these worshippers- 1 do not mean to assert that an elaborate 
system of sacrifices existed in inter-glacial times ; but I do 
maintain that sacrifice \tii the main ritual of the primeval 
Aryan religion, arui that it Is a mistake to suppose that it origi¬ 
nated or was invented only in post-glacial times, I have dwelt 
at some length on the question of ancient religious worship and 
ritual in this place because the theory of the Arctic home very 
wdl exposes, in my opinion, the fallacious character of many of 
the existing views on this subject 

A people, who hod come to worship the powers of Nature 
as manifestations of divine will and energy, who had a well- 
developed language of their own, and who had already evolved 
a legendary literature out of the Arctic conditions of the year 
in their congenial home near the North Pole, may well be 
expected to have made a good advance in civilisation. But we 
have at present very few means by which we can ascertain 
the exact degree of civilisation attained by the undivided 
Aryans in their primitive home. Comparative Philology tells 
is that primitive Aryans were familiar with the art of spinning 
and weaving, knew and worked in metals, constructed boats 
and chariots, founded and lived in cities, carried on buying 
and selling, and had made considerable progress in agriculture. 
We also know that important social or political institutions 
or organisations, as, for instance, marriage or the laws of 
property, prevailed amongst the forefathers of our race 
in those early days; and linguistic paleontology furnishes is 
■with a long list of the fauna and the flora known to the 
undivided Aryans. These are important linguistic discoveries, 
and taking them aj they are, they evidently disclose a state 
of civilisation higher than that of the savages of the Neolithic 
iigc. But in the light of tho Arctic theory we are naturally 
led to inquire if tte culture of the primitive Aryans was con¬ 
fined only to the level disclosed by Comparative Philology, or 
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whether it was of a higher type than the one we can predicate 
Of them simply on linguistic ground?. We have seen above 
that in the case of the mythological deities and their worship 
the Polar character of many of the deities at once enable? us 
to assign them to the primitive period even when their names 
nrcnot found in all the Aryan languages; and the results of 
Comparative Philology regarding primitive Aryan culture will 
have to be checked and revised In the same way. The very 
Tact that after compulsory dispersion from thdr mother-iand 
the surviving Aryans, despite the fragmentary civilisation they 
carried with them, were able to establish their supremacy over 
the races they came across in their migrations from the original 
home at the beginning of t he [xust-Glacial period, and that 
they succeeded, by conquest or Assimilation, in Aryanisitig 
the latter in language, thought and religion under circumstances 
which could not be expected to be favourable to them, is 
enough to prove that the original Aryan civilisation must 
have been of a type far higher than that of the non-Aryan race*, 
or than the one found among the Aryan races that migrated 
southward after the destruction of iheir home by the Ice Age. 
So long as the Aryan races inhabiting the northern parts of 
Europe in the beginning of the Neolithic age were believed 
to be autochthonous there was no necessity of going beyo/id 
flic results of Comparative Philology to ascertain the degree 
of civilisation attained by the undivided Aryans Hut now w, 
see that the culture of the Neolithic Aryans is obviously only 
a relic, an imperfect fragment, of the culture attained by t he 
undivided Aryans in their Arctic home ; and it would, there- 
fora, be unreasonable to argue that such and such civilisation, 
or culture cannot be predicated of the undivided Aryans 
simply because words (ridiculing ibu some are found only jji 
some and not in ah the Aryan languiges. In other word?, 
though we may accept the results of Conip&aiivc Philology 
&j far 05 they go, wc shnll have to be more cautious hereafter 
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in inferring that such and such a tiling was not known to the 
primitive Aryans because common etymological equations for 
the same cannot be discovered in all the Aryan language. 
We ham, it is true, no meins of ascertaining how much of the 
original civilisation was lost in the deluge, but we cannot, 
on that account, deny that some portion of it must have been 
irrecoverably Jest in the great cataclysm that destroyed the 
original home* L’ndtr these circumstances all that we can 
s\Tdy assert Es that llie degree of culture disclosed by Compa¬ 
rative Philology is the hfror the minimum than can be pr*> 
ditated of the undivided Aryans, It is important to bear 
this reservation in mind because undue importance b some- 
times attached to the results of Gorapomive Philology by a 
kind of reasoning which appeared all right so bdg the question 
of the site of the original home was unsettled, But now that 
we know' that Aryan race and religion are both inter -Glacial 
and their ultimate origin is lost in geological antiquity, it does 
not stand to reason to suppose that the inter-Glacial Aryans 
were a race of savages- The archeologists* it is true, have 
established the sue cession of the ages of Stono T Bronze and 
Iron ; and according to this theory the Aryan race must have 
once been in the Stone ag& But there is nothing in archeology 
which requires 11 s to place the StOnc age of the Aryan races 
in post-Glacial times; and when Comparative Philology has 
established the fact that undivided Aryans were Acquainted 
with the use of metals, it becomes clear that the degree of 
civilisation reached by the undivided Aryans in their Arctic 
home was higher than the culture of the Stone age or evai that 
of the age of metals. 1 have referred in the first chapter of 
the book to the opinion of some eminent archaeologists that 
the metal age was introduced into Europe from other 
c cam tries either b^ 1 commerce or by the In do- European race 
going tber* from outside, and the theory of the Arctic home 
with its inier-Glacial civilisation laid? support to this view- 
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1 might in passing here refer to an instance which illustrates 
the danger of relying exclusively on Compamtivc Philology in 
thjfi respect Dr+ Schrader has ^vn that copper, at any r^te T 
was known to the primitive Aryans ; and he admits the possi¬ 
bility that this metal may, in isolated cases, have been employ* 
cd in the manufacture of weapons like fighting knives or lance- 
heads* But we are told that there are linguistic difficulties 
which prevent us from assuming that gold and siWcr were 
known In the primitive period* On an examination fcf the sub* 
ject it will, however, be seen that in cases like these (he phi¬ 
lologist relies too much on his own methods or follows them 
too rigidly- For instance kh^Hc* (copper or bronze) is men* 
tinned by Homer as a medium of exchange (II vit r 472) ; itid 
Comparative Philology discloses two etymological cqua- 
lions, one derived from the root (Sans, ***) denoting 

* barter, * and the other derived from the Sanskrit Irf, Greek 
pri&fo&ij meaning purchase, The pig*Veda (V 1 IL x, 5) also 
mentions a measure of value called *Ai*j£ei s and, as the word is 
used in Imer Sanskrit literature to denote a tmafV payment made 
at a tollhouse* it is not unlikely that *WA& originally meant a 
•mall coin of copper or bronze similar to character to the 
khaiko* mentioned hy Homer- Now it is true that ordinarily 
Creek A: A, is represented by A in Sanskrit, and that if this 
rule be rigidly applied to the present case it would not be 
possible i<j phonetically identify kh*ikos with *hulk*. Philo, 
logists have, therefore, tried to compare with Sans^ 

krit ArfJbt Or hliitu. But, as remarked by Dr, Sc brad er* the 
connection seems to be altogether improbable. Hriku b not 
a Vedic word, nor doe* it mean copper or bronze. Despite 
the phonetic difficulty.,-—and the difficulty is not so serious as it 
seems lobe at the first sight, for Sanskrit *h h represented by 
k in Greek, and this Jt g>metirocs gives place to the aspir¬ 
ated kh —I am, therefore, -inclined to id&ttily with 

*WA*i j and if this i& correct, we most conclude that undivided 
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Aryans were familiar with some metal, cither copper or bronze, 
as a medium of exchange. There are many other points si¬ 
milar in character* But it ts impossible to go further Into 
this subject in this place, I only want to point out the re¬ 
servation with which we slmU have now to accept the results 
of Comparative Philology in Forming our estimate of the 
degree of culture reached fay the primitive Aryans, and show 
that when the primitive Aryan culture is carried lJack to the 
in ter-Glacial age, the hypothesis that primitive Aryans were 
hardly better than ihe savage races of the present day at 
once falls to the ground If the civilisation of some Aryan 
races in the Neolithic age appears to be inferior or imperfect 
it must, therefore, be, as observed above, ascribed to relapse or 
retrogression niter the cits true Hon of the ancient civilisation by 
the Ice Age, and the necessarily hard and nomadic life led by 
the people who survived the cataclysm. The Astatic Aryans, 
it is true, were able to preserve a good deal more of the origin* 
nl religion and culture, but it seems to be mainly due to their 
having incorporated the old traditions into their religions 
hymns or songs; and made it the exclusive business of a 
few to preserve and hand down with religious scrupulosity these 
prayers and songs to future generations by means of memory 
specially trained and cultivated for the purpose. But even 
then how difficult the task was can be very well seen from 
the fact that a greater portion of the hymns and songs 
originally comprised m the A vesta has been lost; and though 
the Veda is better preserved, still what we have at present is 
only a port ion of the literature which is helieved on good 
grounds to have once been in existence. It may seem pass- 
iiig strange that these books should disclose to us the ex¬ 
istence of an original Arctic home so many centuries after the 
traditions were incorporated into them. But the evidence in the 
foregoing pages shows that it is a fact; and if so, we must 
hi td that the Neolithic Aryan people in Europe were not, as 
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IW. Max Muller thinks, progressive. but, for the time at least, 
necessarily retrogressive savages working only with such residua 
of ihe jmWihivian civilisation as wen* saved from its general 
wreck.' 

But though the Vedic or Aryan people and their religion 
and culture can thus be traced to the last inter-glaciai period, 
and though we know that the degree of culture attained by 
the punitive Aryans was of a higher type than some scholars 
seem to be willing to assign to them, yet there are many points 
in the primitive Aryan history which still remain unsolved 
For instance, when and where die Aryan race was different!- 
atal from other human races, or how and where the Aryan 
speech was developed, are important questions from the 
anthropological point of view, but we have, at present no 
means to answer the same satisfactorily. It is mate nobble 
that other human iac« might have lived with the Aryans 
in their home at this time ; but the Vedic evidwica is silent 
on tins point. Tile existence of the human race * lnM:ed by 
geologists to the Tertiary era ; and it is nCrw ^ 

tnm that the gigantic changes wrought on this globe by 
glacial epochs were witnessed by man. But anlhrap-dogy docs 
not supply us with any data from which we can terrain 
when, where, or how the human race cam* to be differenti¬ 
ated according to colour or language. On ihc contrary it is 
now proved dial at the earliest date at which human regains 
have been found, the race was already divided into several 
sharply distinguished types ; and this, as curved by Lain.., 
leaves the question of man's ultimate origin completely op^' 
10 speculation, and enables both rrtouogctusfe and pdy B enisi 3 
to contend for their respective view* with plausible anju 
menta and without fear or being refuted by facts, f The t vkt 
tnce, set forth in the foregoing pag es, does not enable us to 

* Mas MulW* Lout pj !# ^ 

t bimg'# linear? Origin pp m 404 ^ 5 * 
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solve any of these quest ion n ^aiding the ultimate origin of 
the htrnian race or even of the Ary an people or their language 
and religion* We have nothing in this evidence for ascert¬ 
aining how far the existence of the Aryan race cun be traced 
back to prthgjktctaj* a* distinguished from inter-glacial times ; 
or whether the race was descent sd from a single [-air frti^ 
nogeny) or plurality of pairs (polygeny j in tile remotest ag& 
The trail?ttonal evidence collected by us only warrants us in 
taking back the Aryan people and their civilisation from the 
Temperate zone in post-glacial to the Arctic regions in inter- 
official times. It is true that Aryans and their culture or rdigion 
can not be supposed to hm* developed all of a sudden at the 
close of the last inter-gtaeial period, and the ultimate origin 
of both must, therefore* be placed in remote geological 
limes, Bui it is omtes to speculation this question without 
further evidence! and In the present state of our knowled ge 
we must rest con teat with the result that though Aryan 
nice or religion can be traced to the last inter glacial- 
period yet the ultimate origin of both Is still lost in .geological 
antiquity, 

l cannot conclude this chapter without briefly examining 
1 he bearing of nur results on the views entertained by Hindu 
theologicaJ scholars regarding the origin, character and autho¬ 
rity of the Vedas. It is a question which has been dis¬ 
cussed with more or less acuteness, subtlety* or learning evtr 
since the days of tht: BrAtun, in. j from a purely thcologi* 
cal point of view I do not think there remains anything to be 
noA said upon it- Again* for the purposes of scientific invest** 
nation, it b necessary to keept be theological ami the antique 
rian aspect of the question quite distinct from each other. Yet 
when our in vest i gal ton, conducted on strict scientific lines ^ 
completed, we may usefully compare our conclusions with th£ 
theological vifcws and see how far they harmonise or 
with each other. In fact no Hindu who reads n book like thp 
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present, can avoid making such a comparison ; and wc shall 
be lightening bis task by inserting in this place a few remarks 
on t his subject. According to the view held by Hindu theo¬ 
logians, Lhe Vedas are denial (iwiyn), without a beginning 
(enAfi), and also not created by a human author (^ Nr ». 
ifttjw); and wc ore told that these attributes have been predi¬ 
cated o! our sacred books Irom the most ancient times known 
to our divine? or philosopher. The wltole of the third Volume 
ol Dr* Muir's (M<pmat .XTmiAni ft«t is devoted to the 
discussion of this subject, a number of otjgfoaj passages tuid 
arsuments bearing on which are there collected, including 
Slyam's lucid summary in the introduction to his comftim 
tary On the pig*Veda ; and more recently the laic MahJ- 
roahopftdbyiya Rijarima" ShAstri Bodis, the editor of the 
Bombay edition of the pig-Vcda, lias dour the same in a 
Sanskrit pamphlet, the second edition of which is now pub. 
lishcd by his son, Mr- M. K. Bodas, of the Bombay High Court 
Bar, I shall, therefore, give in this place only a summary of 
the different views of Hindu theologians, without entering into 
the details of the controversy which con tw studied from 
the above books. The question before its is whether the Ycdic 
hymns, that is. not only the words of the hymns but also [he 
religious system found or referred to therein, arc the composi 
tiois of the Bi'his to whom they are assigned in the Anu- 
kramanikas, or the ancient Indexes of the Veda, in the sense 
in which the Shaken tala is a composition of KdRcUsa ; 0r 

whether these hymns existed from time immemorial, in other 
words, whether they arc eternal and without a beginning. Th e 

hymns themselves are naturally the best evidence t»n the 
point. But, as shewn by Dr. Muir in the second chapter 
(pp- ai8-66) of the Volume above mentioned, the utterances of 
the \ edic $i|his on this point are not unanimqys. Thus rid e 
By side with passages in which lhe Vedic bank have express¬ 
ed then emoiioiis, hopes or fears, Or prayed for worldly comforts 
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and victory Over their enemies, condtmning evil practices like 
Rambling with dice (X, 34), or have described events, which on 
their face seem to be the events of the day ; side by side with 
passages where the poet says that he has made (4yf)i f recrated 
(/on), or fabricated a new (»or hymn, 

much in the same way as a carpenter fashions a chariot (1, 47. 
2 ; 6i T 13 ; tl, 19, S ; IV, 16, 20 ; VIII, 95. 5 ; X, 23, G 1 39> 
14 ; 54, 6 : 160, 5 ; &c.); or with hymns in which we are plainly 
told that they are composed by so and so, the son of so and so, 
(I, Go, 5; X, &3, 17 ; 6?t 1 i tfwrc *» w found 
the ffg-Veda itsdi an equally large number of hymns where the 
4 Uir-his state in unmistakable terms that the hymns sung by them 
were the results of inspiration from Indra, Vanina, Soma, Aditi, 
or some other deity ; or that the Vedie verses {fk'kuft) directly 
emanated from the Supreme Puniffca, or some otherdivine 
source; or that the}' were given by godsfrffvaUtfJ, or generated 
by them and only seen or perceived V l ^ e P 04 ^ 6 ' n 

later times, il, 37, t; U , *3, A> VII, &G, it; VIII, 59, 0; X, 

1; ,‘S, S; 90, 9 r Ste,), We arc also told that Vlch (Speech) 
is nits* or eternal (VUI, 75, 6, also cE. X, 1*5); or that the gods 
generated the divine V&ch and also the hymns (VIll, too, 11 , 
tor, 16 ; X. 8$, 8). The evidence or the Vedic hymns does not, 
therefore, enable us to decide the question one way or the 
other; but if the composition of the hymns ts once ascribed to 
human effort, and once to divine inspiration or to the gods <li- 
MCtly, it is dear that at least some of thae old ^yhis believed the 
hymns to have been snog under inspiration or generated directly 
by the goddess of speech or other deities, vVe ma ¥ feconcBn 
the former of these views with the passages where the hymns are 
said to be «xmU by human dfcrt, on the supposition that the poets 
who song the bvmfls bdievod themsejves to bo acting under divine 
mspimtiam But the exphnatkai foiU to account for the statement 
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that the the Yajtis,and the Samar., all emanated from the 
Supreme Pnrujla or the gods; and we must, therefore, conclude 
that the *bo«i the eternity of the Vedas, or their divine 

origin a as old as the Vote itself Accordingly, when we come 
l ° the hrihiitanaa and the Uptmifhads, w c naturally 6nd the 
"ZUT**** that the *| g .Veto' pro- 
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the Trifiir^ of the Vedic hymns; and the personal designa¬ 
tion of some ShAkMs, branches DC recension*- Of Vedai, as 
Tailtiriya, KJthakn, fee., as well as the statements in tha Vedic 
hymns, which say shat so and so has nodsor g*iy.T*t*d such 
and such a hymn, are understood to mean that the jxmicu* 
Jar Shikhi or hymn was perceived, and wty p-rc^r-tf, by 
the particular or poet. It is not, however, till we come 

to! he works of the authors and expositor of the different 
#dtools of Hindu philosophy (<t*rrhanru) that we ibid the 
doctrine of the eternity of the Vedas subjected to a searching 
examination ; and,;« remarked by Dr. Muir, one who reads 
the discussions of these writers cannot Fail to be struck “with 
•the acuteness of their reasoning, the logical precision with 
which their arguments arc presented, anil the occasional live¬ 
liness and Ingenuity of their illustrations,"* They all hear wit- 
ness to the fact that so far as tradition went,—an unbroken 
tradition of great antirjuily,—there was no remembrance of 
the Vedas having been ever composed by or ascribed to -my 
human author;and taking into consideration the learning and 
the piety of these scholars, their testimony must be regarded 
as on unimpeachable proof of the existence of such a tradition, 
which was considered ancient several centuries before the 
Christian era. But though a tradition whose high antiquity can 
be so well established deserves tube seriously considered in 
our investigations regarding the character of the Vedas, yet 
it is, after all, a negative proof, showing, it may be urged, 
nothing more than no human author of the Veda has been 
known from tJmt? tjcyoud the memory of alt these ancient 
scholars. Jaimini, the authur of M'mAmsA Sutras, therefore, 
fart her deduces (I, r, 51 the eternity of the Vedas from the re¬ 
lation or connection between words and their meanings, which 
he holds to be eternal f.jrU/wl/iJU) and not conventional. „% 
wcpj is defin ed an aggregate, of letters in a particular 
* Muir, 0 . $L T„ VoL ilXp. ^ 
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crder, and ,ts smse is said to bo conveyed by these letters fa]. 
^ iv ing each other l0 a definite accession, But Grammarian* 
are not satisfied with this view, and maintain that the sense of 

Lta^whT CXPreSSetl b> tbe aggICSatft its «~An«t 
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eternity of ssund or word, but hold that the authority of the 
Vedas is established by the fact of their having emanated 
from competent (<y-ta) persons wlw had an intuitive percept 
lion of duty itu (iknTtinbnth, as Yislti puts it), and 

whose competence is fully proved by the efficacy of such 
of the Vcdic injunctions as relate to mundane matters* and 
can, therefore, be tested by experience ; while the nqthor of 
the Vaishejhika Sutras dearly refers (I, i, 3) the Veda to 
Lthvara or God as its framer. The Sfthkhyas (Slnkhya Su¬ 
tras, V, 40-51} agree with the N'aiyJLyikns in rejecting the 
doctrine of the eternity of the connection of a word with its 
meaning ; and though they regard the Veda as 
^ tn the sense that it emanated from the Primeval Pnrualm, yet 
they maintain that it n'as not the result of a conscious effort 
on the part of tllis Punisba, but Only an unconscious emanation 
from him like his breathing. According to this view the Veda 
cannot be called eternal in the same sense as the Mim-itiisa- 
kns have done, and, therefore, the texts which assert the eter¬ 
nity of the Vedas, are said to refer merely to " the un 
broken continuity of the stream of homogeneous succession," 

rtf-yd m .-Aj* f<}puiytin itjirfirr -fxrnvtlhfiimtkehefla-petr'iini').' 

Patanjali, the great grammarian, in his gloss on PAntnt IV, 3, 
lot, solve* tin: question by making a distinction between 
the lonrpnyi (the succession of words or letters, rarnd,}u^lrf! i as 
we find It in the present texts) of die Vedas mid their 
tt»u*iU* (rt»rfni), and observing that the question of the eter¬ 
nity of the Vedas refer? to their sense which is eternal 
or permanent l urtAo imlyuh ), and not to the order of 
their letters, which has not always remained the same 
(rartvlHtyutfri nnicyf), and that it is through this difference 

* 0£ VwlAtUnjarihljJiiliu A goum-f^riclicLwla, p. r>f>, qut<tud in 

iliMiuab-ijjaiJliyAya Jhnlkibar's Nyiya-kcwbn, ?m1 Rl. ji, 736 , ,, r . 

wni l t a I M ?f wi Fai- 
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in the latter respect that we have the different versons of Kat has. 
haJipos, Mndakas, PippcvlMts and so on, This view £ 
opposed to that of the MlmAiiakas who hold feth sense and 
order of words to be eternal. But b W to reject 

the doetnne of the eternity of the order of wont, b^aSL 
that case we onnot accost for the different versions or 
ShAthas Of the Slmc Veda, aU of which are considered to be 
eqodly authoritative though their Verbal rending are 

; mB **T V **«« “ exjdainod hy ht , commentators 
5^ ^ Nigpji Lihatta, Merfhes tins difference in the 
different versions of the Veda to the loss of the Vedk tests in 
***?** or deluges which occasionally Overtake the world 
and their nrjrrodoctson or repromt,Ration, at the beginning of 
each i^v age, by the sages, who survived, according ,h eir # 

or ^ bM Z\ '° V 2Z 

tr^ d r^: EKpr ^ Dn mA *" *cnse from 

v*« cduet0 , hcdw „ re ^; 

remembrance of the whose names are aj^mted wi,h « ! 

dificrent Sbtthfc a*d who repromulgate, at the beginrii,,, of 
the nm age. the knowledge inherited hv them* *7., 
irusr, from iheir forefathers in the precedin ' KaW 
view substantially accords with that ofVvdsa a* r «onS i i 
verse from the IfahAbhirata quoted above Th* t l * 1 ,hc 
tors of the different schools of philosophy have LiLilSS 
these viewsof the Sidra-writ ere and criticised or ’ 
doctrine of th* self-demonstrated authority of ih» ^ ^ **** 
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go into their elaborate discussions in ibis place; nor is it 
necessary to do so. For eventually we have to fall back upon the 
view of Vyisa and PatanjnJi, mentioned above, if the destruction 
of the Vedns during each ;ra Wi, and its repfomulgaikm , T t the 
commencement of the new' age is admitted. 

Such, m brief, arc the viws entertained hy Hindu ortho¬ 
dox theologians, scholars and philosophers in regard to the 
origin, diameter and authority of the Vedas; and on compur- 
tm; them with the results of our investigation, it will b« found 
that Rttajyali's and Vyisa’s view about the antiipiity and the 
eternity of the Vedas derive rniUcrial support from the theory 
of the Arctic home which we have endeavoured to prove in 
* hc foregoing pages on strict scientific and historical grounds. 
It has been shown that Vedic religion and worship are both 
in ter-glacial; anil that though we cannot trace their ultimate 
origin, yet the Arctic character of the Vedic deities fully 
proves that the powers of Nature represented by them had 
been already clothed with divine attributes by the primitive 
Aryatfs in their original home round about the North Pole, or 
the Mfitu of the Putjoas- When the Polar home was destroy¬ 
ed hy glacial ion, the Aryan people that survived the catastrophe 
carried with them as much of their religion and worship as 
it was possible to do under the circumstances; and the 
relic, thus saved from the general wreck* was the ttfisis of thi^ 
Aryan religion in the post.Glacial age. The whole period 
from the commencement of the past-Glacial era to the birth of 
Ivaiiiha may, on this theory, be approximately divided into four 
ports 

ioooo or fiooo li C.—Tin- destruction of the original Arctic 
home by the last Ice Age and the commencement of the 
post-Glacial period. 

Sboo-oooo li, C,—The age of migration from the original 
home. The survivors of the Aryan race roamed over the 
northern parts of Europe iind Asia in search of lands 
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suitable For new settlement*. The vernal equinox was 
then in the constellation of Pimarvash, and as Aditi is the 
presiding deity of Punarvasi, according to the termino- 
lo^y adopted by me in Orio *, this may, therefore, be call* 
ed the Aditi or the Pre-Orion Period. 

30*0-3000 B, C.—The Orion Period, when the vcrn,\l equi¬ 
nox was in Orion. Many Vedic hymns can be traced to 
the lauly port of this -period and the bards of the race 
Mem to have not yet forgotten the real import or signi¬ 
ficance of the traditions of the Arctic home inherited by 
them, i L was at this time that first attempts to reform 
the calendar and the sacrificial system appear to have been 
systematically made- , 

3000-1400 a C—The Krittlka Period, when the vernal 
equinox was in Pleiades. The Taittirfya SamhitA and 
the Brthmaaas, which begin the series of nakjhatras with 
the KtittiUs, are evidently the productions of this period. 
The compilation of the hymns into Samhitl's also appears 
to be a work of the early part of this period. The tradi¬ 
tions a boot the original Arctic home had grown dim liy 
this time and very often misunderstood, making the 
Vedic hymns more and more unintelligible, The 
acrificial system and the numerous details thereof found 
in the BrShmabas seem to have been developed during 
this time. It was at the end of this Period that the 

Vediifgo-jyotiiha was originally composed, or at any rate 

the position or the equinoxes mentioned therein observed 
and ascertained- 

1400-500 B- C. — The Pre.Buddhistic Period, whro ^ 
Sutras and the Philosophical systems made their ap¬ 
pearance. 

These periods differ slightly from those mentioned by me 
m (W1 but the change -is needed in ct»i*queice of th£ 
theory of the Arctic home which carries betcb the beginning of 
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the Pre-Orion of the Aditi Period to the commencement of 
the present post-GUml era. In the language of the Purinas 
the first period after the dose of the Ice Age [8000-5000 E. C.) 
may be called the Krits Yoga, or the age of wandering, as the 
Aitareya Br&hmana (VII, 15) describes it to be. It was the 
period when the Aryan races, expatriated from their mother 
fund, roamed over the northern parts of Europe and Asia in 
sear ch of new homes. It is doubtful if the BrAhmana meant as 
much whea it described Krita to be tho age of wandering. 
But nevertheless it is interesting to notice the new light thrown 
upon the characteristics of the four Yugas mentioned in the 
.BrAhraanu. Tins we are told that "Kali is lying, OwApara is slow¬ 
ly moving. Tret A is standing up, and KHtu is wandering.*** Dr. 
Hang understands this stanra to refer to the game of dice, and 
other scltolars have proposed different interpretations. But in 
the light of the Arctic theory we may as wdi suppose that the 
different stages of life through which the Aryan races had to 
fOK3 in Post-Glacial times, from wandering in search of homes 
to final settlement in some lands of their choice^ are here des¬ 
cribed, somewhat after the manner of the A vestic account of 
the sixteen ancient lands created by Ahum Mu da, and invaded 
cn succession by Angra Malays. But even apart from this 
verse, we can very well see that during the first of the above 
periods the Aryan races had no fixed home, and many must 
have been the settlements made and abandoned by them before 
they permanently settled in congenial lands. I have already 
staled above that Aryan religion and worship are both intcr- 
ghicial ; and that Vttlic religion and ritual is a post-Glacial deve¬ 
lopment of such relics of the ancient religion as were preserved 
from the general wreck caused by the Ice Age: and this affords 
in my opinion a safe basis to compare our results with the 

- Ail, Hrih. TMI, TTtfnrl untfo {fTTT* l 
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theological views mentioned above, We may not be able 
fix definitely when cnch hymn of the Big. Veda was sung; but 
we may safdy say that those wlvo survival the catastrophe, or 
rhetr immediate descendants, must have incorporated into 
hymns the religious knowledge they had inherited :ts a sieved 
trust from their forefathers at the first opportunity, that is, som 
after they were able to make at least temporary settlements. 
The hymns cannot, therefore, be supposed to promulgate a new 
reliEion consciously or unconsciously evolved on the plains of 
Central Asia in [ffl^GUcifll times; and the Polar character of 
the Vedic deities removes every doubt on the point. Ifow far 
the language of the hymns, as we ha ve them at present, nsem. 
bled the antediluvian forms of speech is a different ipicstion / 
and according to Patanjalt and Vyist, we are not here concern oj 
with the words or the syllables of the hymns, which, it is admit- 
ted, have not remained permanent, We have to look to the 
subject matter of the hymns; and there is no reason to ioubt 
either thu competency or ibe trustworthiness of the Vedtc 
bards to execute what they considered to be tUdr sacred 
task or duLy, ri^ that of preserving and transmitting, 
for the benefit of future general ions, the religious knowledge 
they had inherited from their antediluvian forefathers. It 
was by an agency similar Lo this that the hymns have 
been preserved accent for accent, according to the lowest 
estimate, for the East JOCO or 4000 years; and what is 
achieved in more recent times can certainly be held to 
have been done by the older bards in times when the tradi- 
lions about the Arctic home and religion were still fresh |q 
their mind. We may also observe that the hymns W crc 
publicly sung and recited, and the whole communftv, which 
must be supposed to have been interested in preserving' its an 
cicst religious rites and worship, must have # keenly watched 
the utterances of these JfrhiS. We may. therefore, safely assert 
that the religion of the primeval Arctic home was correctly 
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preserved in the form of traditions by the disciplined 
memory 1 of the ftiihis'muii it was incorporated First into erode 
as contrasted with the jjo fwW hyms {ti^that) of the pig-Vedn 
to the Orion period, to be collected later on In Manshlas anti 
finally into Saihitis ; and that the sub;ecl matter of these 
hymns is inter-glacial, though its ultimate origin is still lost in 
geological antiquity. Without mixing up the theological and 
historical views wo may. therefore, now state the two in parallel 
columns as follows s_ 

Thoological view. tlinoneal *i*«u 


1. The Vedas are eternal 
(nityfl), beginning-less 

and not made hy man 

2. The Vo&is were destroy¬ 
ed in the deluge, at the end 
of the last Kalpa- 

3. At the beginning or the 
present Knlpa, the Kith is, 
through itrj'M, reproduced in 
substance, if not In form, the 
antediluvian Vedas, which 
they carried in their memory 

.by the favour of god. 


1. Tim Vedic or the Aryan 
religion can be proved to he 
inter-glacial; but its ultimate 
origin is still lost m geological 
antiquity, 

a, Aryan religion and cul¬ 
ture were destroyed during the 
last Glacial period that in¬ 
vaded the Arctic Aryan home. 

3. The Vet! ic hymns were 
sung in post-Ghcial times by 
poets, who bad inherited the 
knowledge or contents there¬ 
of in an unbroken tradition 
from tlieir ani&diluvian fore- 
fathers 


I On a comparison or the two columns it will be found that 
the tradition about tim destruction and the reproduction of the 
Vedas* recorded by Vyfiaa in the Mahibh^rata verso referred 
; to above, must be taken to have been founded substantially on a 
• historical; fact. It h true that according to the Purpose 
^chronology the beginning of the current Kalpa is placed 
scveml ; thousands; of before the present time ^ 

but if, according m the estimates of some modem geologists. 
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the post-Glacial period is, even now, said to have com* 
menced some So,ow years ago, if not earlier, we need not he 
much surprised at the Furinic estimate; especially when, as 
stated above, it is found to disclose a real tradition or 10,00a 
years assigned to a cycle of the four yugas, the first of which 
began with the new Kalpa, or, in the language of geology 
with the present post-Gbda! period- Another point wherein 
the two views may be said to differ is the beginning -less-ness 
(•»*»*} of the Vedas. It is impossible to demwstme Maori- 
ctily or scientifically that Vedic religion and wonhfc is 
ty without a beginning. All that we can say is thru its 
beginning is lost in geological antiquity,or that the Vedic religion 
is as cJd as the Aryan language or the Aryan man himself. If * 
theologians are not satisfied with the support which this scienti¬ 
fic view accords to their theory about the eternity of the 
\ edas, the scientific and the theological views must stand, 
as they are. distinct from each other, for the two methods of 
investigation are essentially different. It is for this reason 
that I have stated the views in parallel columns for comparison 



without mixing them up. Whether the world was 

r ■ - J.l* —--I.” -I 4 * r 


passages, the first expressly 
<?™r,uvl 0r faKwj | ike 
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a chariot by the (tights to whom they;are ascribed, and the other 
stating in equally unmistakable terms that the hymns were 
or gvwratud by godi Dr, Muir attempt* lo 
reconcile these two contradictory views bv suggesting that 
the different £4hfe probably held different views; or that wfaffi 
both of them can b£ traced to the same author* he may have 
expressed the one at the time when it was uppermost in his 
mind, and the other at another; or that the Vedic 5li?hisor 
poets had no very dearly defined ideas of inspiration, and thought 
that the divine assistants of which they Were conscious did not 
render their hymns the less truly the producation of their own 
% mtnd* In short, t he existence of a human is not supposed to 
b£ incompatible with that of the Riper-human dement in the 
composition of these hymns. But it will be seen that the above 
reconciliation is at once weak and unsatisfactory, A better 
way to reconcile the conflicting utterances of the flinhb would 
be to make a distinction between the ^Pmti&r i, lanffua^orform 
on the one hand, and the *i*rf*ut* f or the 

mniter of the hymns on the other; and to hold that while 
ths w F as human, the wubfm m^ter was believed to be 

ancient or as per hum on. There arc numerous parages in the 
Veda where the bards S[>eak of ancient poet?: {pdrw r i *h*mh) i 
or ancient hymns (I, i t a } VI, 44, 13; VII, *g # 4 ; VIII, 40. ift; X* 
14, 15; 1Scc + J ; “d Western scholar underhand by these phrase 
the poets or hymns of the past generations of Vedic bards, 
hut not anterior to the post-GIadal times. But there are 
clear indications in the hymns themselves which go to refute 
this view. It i* true that Lbe Vedic bards speak of anoint 
and modem hymns; but they oftoi tell us that though the 
hymn if new yet the god or the deity to whom it 

is addressed is 'old [prntm X or* ancient, £VI B 22, j ; 62* 4; 


Mutt 0. S. T +i Vd HI, pp, ST4-5, 
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*3; &'C.) This Show 5 th*f tu , j ■ . 

^ in the hymns Wens whose ^ploits wenr 

Nay, we have eipreis uasta ,» 7* ^ <D ^ aneient deities. 
•Mr « P WU. :, re la Wfc “* “* ““ «*. fail 

not ^ ^ .. the hynjins were tradition a! and 

Opens his song with a elea thUS ’ * ft J » da, *. the poet 

or »n early tftn- a-d th „ . ** 31 firel <****•■ 

“PPIW K> |„ Jns arid 

The achievements of t h e A5h - - ^ ‘ 3 * 3,1(1 *■ 6l - 

g» " f ‘ »7. *5 ; and thVloi LTft^' t to te 
m this hymn dearly shows that t L . *?. ^ ™ P t * & Vm - 

martsmg the efloiis t^ditiona^ t ' ^ f ‘ ltbtT s,lm ‘ 
rnerarmg CVtt|ts vi ^ ^ 3 "° Wn to him than enu- 

f. — «. This TS. fc JE* * •» «' feta*. U 

ancient flijhfe mentioned in ihe hvmns 7-? the ractthat the- 

' we believe to have iJL *** A "S 1ra ** or 

( rr ort^ri with ■*“ 

■*■" • "frffMrffa t vin i7 & ir mEOt * of lhe s°ds (flmt, 

oErhestguia^ J?* 3 ; e 3150 be the 

is impost t„ sujp^g £|m J ' or future generation It 
such superhuman character to ,iJi r havc ^ib*! 

past; and we are| therefore, fed t0 cht ^ Cf f 0rs * the n^ r 

colors here spoken 0 f ,, lf ' „ conclusion that the in- 

^ ^4) who completed their s^eT^ <■* 

0r? °[ 10 m «tth* And what j s tnm of th “ * AfC,ic ytsar 
as Wetl to the ancient doiti« m * L thT^ aptjlieS 
pomteil Out previously that th- ' , eJiyum^ j have 

11 e *** a % stated to be a llL^V* Aditi 3nd 

S£S ** *» — thbg oTt °17 e ^ ^ 

b the J Eliots are 

****** ™ that th 
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oHar^da,,. In short, the tmcim hymn,, poets. os deities, 
'b^eVrd» must he refcrod ton M,™. 

«■"«• The Arctic characte/of Z. 
dettnayttma, la father otaerved, is in triable only on [hj!V 

’“”L 3* c"? tord5 ma - v bo credited , v itb having 
<hntpt»«,orfad»o«ed,oew songsor hymns t bet the quest, 
..il( remain, whether the subject matter of these hymn, was of 

Lm""™*'"' ,he fa " *■ *»« have been 

calM anetent in contradistinction with the moss cfTeted 

- 501 ' Jz * fi of 1 * ar e clothed with Pohr attributes, 

“ ,T T ,0 w, « tk « bv answering 

•hat though the warding „r the hymns was nmi. their sub- 
^t matter,vasold, that is, tmtlitinnaliy handed down ,o the 
f"v from «**• The, in a hymn of the ttntb Mania. 

,lr' ?: 1 : 2) ' (h ' 1”“ d «™5 » edehrate the births or 
he magtn of gods, thus tagbw hi, hymn. -Let m, tom ,ho 

, ,e 0 celebrate, m recited hymns, the births of 

/“fT "* * “ 3 “be “ UT« later age may «. them. 

Here we have a distinct eon. 
2*T" bir ' bS rf K * b ” Ul * “« band and the 
S'? "V ,he by™ in the Inter age on theothcr. 
ev.dently mennmg that the subject matter nf the hymn js 

°^ UfT «Ke of the Former age 3H d thai the poet 

tdchfRic, js hc 0r ^ J( ^ [he Jaler The 

V, ^ V * 3t * h<! ^ Byrons., or rather their contents, were 

ZTTJ** ’ W,flM * Ivthe material support 

VUl l , 5ta ! emmt - A «(**** I- *» found h 

“l s 50 , S, which says 'Mrs and Varona I I have 

' through that which v, to 

* fl,rhlS - wildom ‘ 'mdcrsriwduig of speech, sacred lore (■*»- 
iind ■? thc which the ssge* created when perform- 

gaenfie cs. * The notion about the perception of the 

A Th ■ T. n __-I — - 


J _..,_ > ^_ Vni ' i9 ’ 6 ; iwrr •wftvwr snfrrf ^ 
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maUcr * lhe Ve *‘ h here referred to ^OmM 

M l I l<: il 3amC,CmiS m Whicl, ' k ]S tn- Vyfca , fl the 

Mahihhtoaa verse quoted above; and with such c*™ 

tots before us, the only way to reconcile the conflict Eng state¬ 
ments about the human and the superhuman origin of the 
hymns t» to refer them to the form, and the m«itrr of the 
hi-mns respectively, ns Rested by ftuatjUj and other schol- 
are. Dr, Mmr notices a uassa-e (Vtll . 

t0 r ,, gei,firated ^ 7 ^) forl'ndr^thlM^ 

? exhilarating hymn ■ ■ 

fro™ ,, intelligent ** „ 

ivnitHh**), full Of sacred truth. 1 " ait . . (/ 

hymn is »id to be both new and dd” tC a !l r "** 
D, Mui, Aufrecl „ „ Show l 

T"** «**V, is here contrasted with *U aFL ZT? 

™diif' V “ S i ,ta * “ °“ (r— £ 

c«:l»J ninn. ta®*go ^ ^ ^ 

the hymn is ascribed, In other words the W m 1 
substance though new in 

WS have bee, already led on different grinds We mJ ^ 
citetn this connection the fact that imn,™., u * liso ’ 
heails into which the contents of * e bSSL^U ^ 
classified by Indian divines, vv e find „ ■**» 

F»rA-Ulpa or the rites or tradition^ of a F * "* “ Urnied 
that even the Brafamanas are believed to «!? ^ s[l0w,I5 E 
Rories or traditions Ski^*£5g2S^ 
tiuit "The priests, i n oJll [inirt , t , ttlfl Tai «‘riyn Samhitu 

Wd m tomhaK or rip™ i„ 10 ^[1°™“'^ *» **" 

exaoiple'ofondwe tore 
this can be explained only by kiudosiW * brf * 6 lhat 

Arctic dawn,—on incM«it*witiieaih|e by 5 mao F*? 10 thc 

_c^n or refer to the facts ofa W-ecn* Z..*””* to 
1 So „ „• — - : --L®*V' the 
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Vedas may, very well, be said to do the same. Thus from 
whatever ^ide we approach the question, we are irresistibly lcs} T 
by internal as well as external evidence, to the conclusion that 
the subject matter of the Vtslic hymns is ancient and inter- 
slacjaJ, and that it was incorporated into the Vedic hymns in 
poat-Gkictal times by Jliahis who inherited the same in the 
shape of continuous t null I ions from their inter-glacial fore- 
fathers* 

There arc many other points in Vedic interpretation , 
or m Vedic and Purtmc mythology, which are elucidated, or. 
we may even say, intelligently and rationally explained far 
% the first time, by the theory of the Arctic home in inter¬ 
glacial times- For instance, we can now easily account for 
the disappointment of those Western scholars, who, when 
the \ edns became lirat known to them, expected to find 
therein the very beginnings of the Aryan civilisation err the 
out-pourings of the Aryan mind as it first became impressed 
with awe and wonder by* the physical phenomena or the 
workings of natural elements and looked upon them as divine 
manifestations, Onr theory' now shows very clearly that though 
the \ edits are the oldest records of the Aryan race, yet the 
civilisation, or the characteristics and the worship of the deities 
mentioned therein did not originate with the Vedic bards, but 
was derived by them from their inter-glacial foro-feibera and 
preserved in the forms of hymns for the benefit of posterity; 
and if any one w ants to trace the very beginnings of the Aryan 
ci vibration he must go bock beyond the iastGlacial period, and 
see how the ancestors of the Aryan race lived And worked in 
their primeval Polar home. Unfortunately we have very few 
materials for ascertaining the degree of this civilisation. But 
we think we have shewn that there are grounds to hold that 
the Inter-gUtf a) •Aryan civilisation and culture must have 
been of a higher type than what it is usually supposed to bc;^ 
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and that there is no reason why the primitive Aryans should not 
be placed on an equal footing with the pre-historic inhabitants of 
Egypt in (joint of culture and civilisation The vitality and 
superiority of the Aryan races, as disclosed !iy their cod. 
quest, by extermination or assimilation, of the non-Aryan 
races with whom they* came in contact in their migrations in 
search of new lands from the North Pole to the Equator, irnot 
to the farther south, is intelligible only on the assumption of a 
high decree of civilisation in their original Arctic homeland 
when the Vedas come to be further examined in the light of 
the Arctic theory, we may certainly exp^t to discover therein 
many other facts, which will further supfert this view, but 
which are still hidden from us owing to our imperfect know-* 
ledge Of the physical and social surroundings amidst which the 
ancestors of the Vedk flishis lived near the North Pole m 
times Instore the Glacial epoch. The exploration of the Arctic 
regions which is being carried on at present, may also help us 
hereafter in our investigation of the beginnings or the Aiyan 
'rivilisation. But all these things must be left to be done by 
Future investigators when the theory of the Arctic home of the 
Aryans comes to be generally recognised as a scientific fact Our 
object at present i* to show tht there i 3 enough evidence in 
the \ eda and tile A vesta to establish the existence of an Arctic 
home in inter-Glacial times; and the reader, who has joL 
Jowod us in o«r arguments, set forth in the preceding pages, 
will at Once perceive that the theory we have endeavoured 
to prove, is based on a solid foundation of express 
texts and passages traditionally preserved in the i wo 
oldest books of the Aryan nee, and that it is amply fc,nu 
fiftJ by independent corroboration received from the Kt«r 
mulL. Of the correlative sciences, like Geology, Archeology 
Linguistic Palsobgy, Comparative Mythology and -Astronomy. 
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In fact, the idea of searching for the evidence of an 
Arctic tome in the Vedas may be said to have been stimulated, 
if not suggested, by the recent advances made in these sciences, 
and itjwiil be seen that the method, adopted by us in working it 
up, b as rigid as i t ought to be. It is now several centuries 
anefl the science of Vedic uxegelics was founded by Indian 
Nainikias - and it may stunt surprising that traces of an Arctic 
home in the Wdas should remain undiscovered so long. 1-kit 
surprises like these are out of place in investigations of this kind, 
where one must Ire prepared to accept the results proved, in 
the tight of advancing knowledge, by the strkttst rules of logic 
and scientific research. It is these rules that we have taken for 
%our guide, and if the validity of onr conclusions be tested by this 
standard, wc hope it will bo found that we have succeeded in 
discovering the true key to the interpret a don of a number of 
Vcdic texts and legends hitherto given up ns hopeless, ignored 
or misunderstood. Id these days of progress, when the question 
of the primitive hitman culture and civilisation is approve lied 
and investigated from so many different sides, the science of 
Valic interpretation cannot stand isolated or depend exclusively 
on linguistic or grammatical analysis; and wc have simply 
followed the spirit of the time in seeking to bring about the co¬ 
ordination of the latest scientific results with the traditions 
contained iu the oldest books-of the Aryan race,—books which 
have been deservedly held in the highest esteem and preserved 
by our ancestors, amidst insurmountable difficulties, with 
religious enthusiasm ever since the beginning of the present 
ag* . 


Fixta, 
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376; hb belief La th* rmlhv e* 
t| it* didngu, 3SR 

Indra* dooliinr PW 1 tat 
stifuwnrc* \o D&fa or Vj-ttfa* HO, 
1-13, 

ArynbWt-*, 4t2 + 

At juui, m--f and | -oopl*. their unity 
tii primitive tiling, fttGUtfOiVtiingr 
regarding thi* original type <rf, 
!ft VMic, settled in rwnl Asili 
in ihe Orson perkd, * lOSprnuHvnft. 

itiLni'ljviml ruul flirt pdfct^lfleml 
in Origin, 433; J&OTffflan NwU* 
t.hic T nut [Ti 1 IZT 1 i 1 bet rT'Tr-- 
giMHiivi- -wig-ns IM; «£ 

illfcrl itiff pfiitlf S mIl rtll fft.HR Otlh k F lll> 

mm mew, 1 ms* m geological noth 
xjftny, 445. 

—Hm*?* jflrlmit !v* t cmtHit I» loe- 
mWI in Cnmrd -Vim, Ift tier in 
“Hiirth G*m»ny or Swdlumi^ 
IDS: tn die Arctic 

regions, 333, 29ft 396, 40&, 


*17 lift dffttoywl during du» 

kvm GW ml *^< 1 , 3 ft l* 81 ; uiig* 

ration thnrflfiv ui at tl ■■ ^-ginning 
ill thM jTCst-glndnl porioft 43ft 
—Oilmm and r*4tg mu prinutnA 
StHnalra 1 ^ ffew ^ 3; stitUtr Ar*> 
tir Ib’iiH**, *35^4lP; bigjttr tlmn 
iluA T i4i*biijEorDpeuLf 135-4 S.i B 
^l4tppgH 4 cmfe y uf h 2; w -i. iIe- 
vrlLpini ftoirt itif Finnic* Ift ; nc* 
ti Nmlitbic utigin, -1 3ft origin nf, 
Kurt in goulogiml Airtirjniiy* i * ** 

A* AKno-jrA^jMlrrt ¥ .1 pf i^fl in thfi rncn 
tff njntntimiS i,l(iitEfei 8^1 S99 ¥ 

A^Tvin . i dual Eontntin&i deny In 
tlifi W'bi, tlndr pall. T S. tinw of 
flingjtti- i.h^ Hyum or pniyor of* ^3; 
ro&TlJOT cif Dilrgli*Lmm&, 111* 
170; phytic I'm* ivf t>'k i*tplamct! 
hy Mnt WoiW er fiwUirew the 
wiTitiT^iHi 244, SOftihfif ihjtiblo 
ip^aipmiutp Ikjcii and gdldtm 
riot, 277; help Imlrn m his fichi 
with Vtkm, 29ft 3»9; thoir 
jiloir* rind chftftnrt^r, 3D l-30 I i 
Hrevr. tlmir fUrot^gfit fr^ rn Ijtninu^ 
lw <Wks« v Wl. 30 ^; trura- 
pliihmhh' hy tlic T«ml Llirarjf 
30^3 U; imfcly deliver 
stuHiri frrsii!i ton niiTnihR 1 ccmfinr- 
iftpnt in the wtnb hsp imrfhnfi 
312-316: ^uiAeWrily <iJ| Viin-xl 
hy thr Artlhs th^-ry + JIft tbiir 
tVin^ ratierntp the thinl hkldm* 
expklnod, ASSzthmr achiormtienw 
mkl to*lm wiCM’nt, tfukt i«, intrt- 
giwkb *60. 

Kurthem + the gUrtution of,anti 
mi Siler rlhisit^ in, 1 *; the 

thwry of sIhi origlnnl Ary^r, hom« 
in, challing^l by Pi eh 1 ■ anil Fm^ 
ka, \l Taylor h e v inw., 3 : Ithp* 
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401; tixic^Imniaii jtrtil*- 

iflimz* m r hoc priiiiiii^p, 390, 450. 
A'trtl, U>ncfJ ( to rrcjikin Vi^lic 
mytlui, Sifi. 

Astrraofijf^ii^ TTmiTn* k«m* flt 
thf’ Nrirth r^|r f CT: cIiriiDoliWy 

of, it?. 

Atkintm, muuitifm 1HC- 

Ifi'I. 

A ( ;f a ™»i* 204, 

Ati-fA-Lm^ * Sutth-F.v rifir^ gflg. 
trWbl.it: rt,Url ,„ j, E ^ rrr 

"■^^1 2?Si CKn*.’ 4.rf tlsn rlij^l|(._mjjj i ;^|_ 

^ a ! h . mro*tk»Ei ntHj 

IWMii'iilinn *4 Jv-Tnr* jalrw tbrrpm 
^^213,214 

V *=nw*n%^«li 227; 

j j rt/acrtkm ^ n oyd P «jf diiy w i 
thru**, 227; j<«t™ D f, 

ia liifr ttmmjiJ runrift «£ 
in mime time*, 22ti, 23fl 
Atri. an w,siMi± wnrfficir. 1 fin, |ft 1 , 
*« AMwin, n| «| 

*%j!tnvnj{hri, 

An^r]« IVwf., FT, pft, W . 
Artmm BtrnQb* 17. 70, 

Auj-wjutrivni.^ B Jvnirufcia, nuroct. 

<»-> Uf lip , hi - 

330. 3SL 
AoTanvMibtt, 320. 

AuTirrmirif, ttontlrai furte (4 
tm, in.onln- mi, 25],2 I P,?55 
Autonm*. r» imaiih-l, ;;,S9_ 

Av ? 1 '“’ !***§•" in, ^ ihim ,, f 

SSirt*^ * 1D - 3^1-390f 

J, SS* “^"S Vf 

A, -PM\ gtw Alrjium Vq^j* 

A*M*hi&, 2flT 30^. ;sof ’ 

l i^t n iV Sl ' ftri tl,p taWraioioBi. 
*** * *W'« *»<* 


"(J; lui th* r trinity cf 
V*i* f l.-ifl. * 


ihf 


Ealtlur, die Nopn* hiilbw , 
«tn], his dwelling iiUm f u th*i 
lifnTt'nx, 103; hillrtl l.y Bc-hlr, 
ill" wiijtrr-^i.il, (fl*. 

Lili.'h, rixitwof J>ir ? lMifjini. v< 17ft; 

^tNiaic .■Hill,; ,.! YAjwhn.JS? 

Bill, s fJ Uobwt, wu||jj:.jitfi fVoli’n 
t.li-'jrv, ST. imi rrfmin* from 
"duj t.inn Croir, utlratnnuH, 33. 
n E r. IS; Ajrei. 
lih/ipdJrloir. ftp., on iliM ibtu> uf 
MAdlutrJfimm irnii 
r iirirt rtWi, 310 . 

i'lttclcrtr;i, J9J, 9so 

HMflfcwtdiftrp, ™ ^rpetonl iL> 
™ n %H ct * R0J hi* ‘TtVIHJlAB til* 

«ittt n" 

i.Tiislui.it, ii MnlijUiiirmi 

*FTT+JTir.T. 

w^itini* to die in thti UU&rfynU*, 
*IK 

IUiti^ii, ,in nnni'gi], iincrifietT 
160, 161. 

Whujyn. a f,Mtfl.jp of ilm Aslrri™, 
who fp^urml him frotu 'm;u,||,,. 
ihrkn,m t m, 303. 30r-, 3ft G.&. 
BlftimfiuLI, IVuf., nr», SfiT, 

V , i^Jirihiin hliliHiri, urn M, ff. 

4 14- 

/fi"fiJiftKn;iulrin, the sun In tint 

AtLur- i VtiL, Sir,. 

ti^ | wt 

^lo, TT«b)rntfti.n of, 3 IT 

iVAlunnp'v,, f.1„ Vr-ilic Wfl-Iij,, , 1 M 

V' ltH uniatelliundo ,, 

7 hP t " , * n ' ,f tlmt CuiUfMi, i M[ , fi- 

'it-fr 1 " 1 «**«*>**. 

12§ h Ui-nr {mA*ih\o im tl kMM \ Cwt 

vZZi,"*’ •'' nk *«< 1* 

q B .«or wfrl , SOI;help tX. 
in die reecuo ut 
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*19 j *wwi it of THta Uvm Jlh- 
lr+^s r S3^ 

hoodHl, $4 5 : tfsnnotrtrd wiih tlw 
Htufy nf hi'insiA rim] 1 p i%nL^„ 'Hi : ! 
tmburrnk^ < i hh It.--.' wif?, 3 IT- 
Ifewfrp cirt jiaifetii^ | f. !nUy m- 
ucidiaLHdl into Entrap inm out 
hLdn, l* ; knivkiri Worn i.hr Arynn 

npjinntEiifi, 44f- 

ngi*, S** Apt* 

i^uiilnJii kn]i + nrf*rr«l lit nr ip.bnl + 
95 1M* *69* 351-393- 3T4. 

Harwn^ 336, 307, 357. 

1\if[<i'i, I fid inn rnyuK i4 : in, 

593. 

Cvui f a Urtffk uK<ivitrr I Ik-* iln- 

Vi-lii Vnk, 500. 

Cu'i'ntW, YnslJi% tit lIh Tnittirlyn 

^iniljii^i lit months ftml sis 
tiTOfftVp fi? i in^rnt wriffc^l, Of 

ton urocukt, 5*9 fc 931 f 93'!: ntm* 

t*tll UuUlHII, L.rf LiH i: -umluM, 1H9., 

930. 393: one Lent Grata and 

N<irsn, 300, 309 ; Tuicfrftt- ftttfe, 
309 ; primitiTfr ArjJUi, Ar^isv* 
430 f *3t 

Cfik'W'K of MryoiuI of WIhut, 390, 

Gw|^i| ■■>., iilntittfind 

with ]bjL^v& k 3fi3. 

Ct-lyt, tJm yiufty ftr^tn nf, 395 ; 

i!j*it arod# dud hums iOO /, 
CTjintlki, TViul Du, «m tlvt 1 loiiijniiehi 
nr. Tflonltyn, 56 ; Him u/ fh* 
tnn$ nkfjkt rHr'rrrd in, 514, 545. 
Chalet*!*, n n uncipttC tlm-k ymfly 
fwwt, 399. 

Cfeatorriirahik fimictiScHI ifoy, 50 

m. 

Ch'vtViirijhihythn fify*rad\ t on tit® 
fijfilr^h in uiimii.il, ill" mrotiing 
erf, (in TI 12, 1U SPl. 
OiiivT* + F.4T. s hn *jrfgijjvtl tyj-r- irf tbn 
Aryan Httri, 16. 

Chronology t Pdrink, of Kntjetf* 


MutmtEikifMi nml Wrth4^Jttgo* 
491 ; \m%ih (rf n K.dp, stud a 
Yoga K i S2 . Ikiu^i .Miyn’* 
eusrf Aiyoi'i* Yin*? ihwoti, i 23- 
4 3 ,—in M^nn and M.ihfthhi- 
4 5^. 

—Vixlic, 420* I 33. ( Si . 
Cbyati^ falling (mih), ' 

|inn^ l ff 41 ^ Oi* 1 A^Iitijip who re^ 
-Lur^l hbi to yiMiriip 170, 21 4 . 
301-303, 

Ciram-fdar. lrf^ffir^, iiiAiiriffnuihi-v] 

favm thf> t'l iitr. I 3 dllUJu trTb^ 
-Jin, nf, und ttuiumcKJ a]j, 

flfi, U9* 

(TiYitiKnuon, l^ilicoUtlin: «nrl Nndv 

thki + 1 |T| }:rinuTiYi- T m 

ikiL^i from ^hduiugy. 

431; wri^iTuil VkIu: or Ary no, 
iiU'T.^H 4 59- 4 44. 

Oinrnop gpalogkAlp npnWp^ml mu- 

fortn Oitir tl m whok tnrtJs till i h* 
imH of tln> ItliJWW [«W| SI, 
ftUitfrai oboiffl" Tiip dttrlJIg tin' 
Flektocpuf.% f 5 ; coid, m ih^ ffb- 
ckl t oral miSil, iri tl»t 
j^ri^-tlp 53, 5i. 

OdtiA, Wi«^ ( in m umuugsv ou- 
diifkliid Atynim r IJ?. 

CoiuponltiYo, Styiioiogy luwi Hill-- 

l^gy. v« 4 * j 

Ooamlp, ill# 1 Ifitk co*Uiu trf, 353, 
103, 467. 

i3m> i Kittm of rum it&^iuyiuir 
of. ihiritiff wintflf, 73 77; ?7 I 975 
CW, th+1 thrn-tobl iii«iaiTig of, in 

lli? V|Kfe s WI , 505. the ^ 
fierltl ftrsBinn of K tist/niff f t l«i 
nNrftoh\ 10 ; its mtnr^ 

?3|il5in?il 1 5f)0 / 

Cow-i-odjkr, .-*4A-tin-fold ,md tlTidoH. 
343, 

Djw a Wolfe, h> 7( ffaPrxm uyrtfinin 

Croil, Df.j hift vhpory flJwu thn rmst.V’ 








m 
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<tf lhe Glacial period, 47-31 ; hi* 
i-hrfw period* (1 the majiugui ue- 
■XHfictij rrj T,hfl onrth ,* orlrit, 
-is ; hi. iftlimtr of iJm, Uur.itEon 
urn! M.ituiivib> .uirtti «f tlkf. fJUclul 
jntrirei, 33; qowthmml by Ball 
awl Xf-wec^ 33 ; hv Y>ikm 
awl Hnilhetew, 85, 

OurkuLiiim, t)m t>,hie Sun-bora, 
making Iom to it tuiuiWr rt 
JHwiie, {HKJ„394 ; lit* 

oiMxittmtirs 

with ih« Ktmwrrr ur tlm Fir 
t*’ 1 '” : uiMlfiii*-0*i] liy crm*rvtr, 

(00 ; fidKitii! wit lieu i nm fr.x 

■i'vtTil Uhyc, IOC, 107. 

■ Mine#’. primitive, .S'.- CiviliJAtiiiri, 
Out rniu.. wxmair atf aerial, nlhxtx 
■tf, mi L-limtitc, S). 


L*Atrva, iho utmahig of ttl j ]|J, 

Vmnlkkd l, x l. 30S ; rmt 

irj thn Futnbliinli. mherwfm 
-nlloH USuik, 3 * 4 , 363 . 
Uirknrsi, of (ho Polar night, nnturr, 

'•[' 17 : -W.ly ntu\ aunlisH, IU 
i film'd otnmdnUL in the Iliit- 
' ( 1 l®i IS ', "?lT; U ug, n>, j.-titj, 

ili-ml.,* 143 ; Aeni livifiii twig 
*®> i ^ 1 1 i llldra Urh'Tlli* the 
-\aorap ft rail, SIS. Antic, 

xynrhrcmouji with winter, 573 . 
t 7 fl; 1 hily nml luttuml mrotiiiln 
lawtono it Ahil tight, 84 *. son, 
tOC, |*ougr* .if thr A.hvirw 
«odrt*u«i.l to. 304 , 303 ; tk» 
*»H rW.illmir in 381 , 333 . 
AArA.thi.thTi mother of the wn. i 1 Tk 
UU^hia&yVui, ir FitTiyAim, njtfht 
of Jpeii. 07 ; Ui.ah during, m- 
““fw™. * 5 ; B&iWayatiiiV 

** "f, T£; iwfltie] tnuliiioh it, 

wAviWMy 77 . 

1 *v"’2**r- VrtA the Itawlmot *| 

\"S h S 4 Tl Ya * ht >" mtulering 

li ^ 'wRlad f unrl fl, 73 ; H 


thn nature of thn h-iiMiJtJ Tiah- 
tryn, 3S:l ; *!nt» nor r'Cjibnti why 
ihi' ajijvitiM.d tsi,,,. Tishtryn 

Vfirn-- fle-Ji tsif to „ Sttiwlml 

nig ha, £34 J hi. remitting uf Tlr 
VwhT, jarn 36, 326 ; hit view .if 
tl» wni ■■igln tocmi of writers 
nml light, ?06; i*l thn .-t-.>iti fr n '(f 
tho flow L,f w.nit. In winter, 87 1 j 

■- " ^ho . .. rA ihn mum 

&9pt« Aimfu ton new mttlpnmnt, 
3SK ; out (mim .iningnf JhKty* in 
Viioil, T. 363; hi* flemaflmtim of 
thn Airvnna \ nf 10 ir nniiinw l anil 
360-360, 

D<Ur% t Vyftra, HO, 1)3. 

nprmagtt of Indni, 31 1^ 

Hinkigviwi, .■* pt-ciojq of tIu Aflri- 

««V 343-344; Namgu». 

]>n)l(HniA J nH P iii i e„ rtu y ( .,- .u T( 

34 tw 

/JrMAiin menniitj ( f fin Pi'- 

1 , tan, 6), 177 . b 

Da*h,i prnpitrr t iiiconiin'of (mRij! 

VI., M, 3), 3S3-32G, 5 ' 

Diilwrijna, fnilri* fight with ton 
hit, 3 1 5 f 
LMwniLhci, 347. 

QtnWhlpra, an ntnnijcf Imli»,34£, 

IiMhi-iii, mi , n,my of InrJm, 3(1 


Dl f "( i-w'j iiwiwbt 1 ilitrw.mr, „f, :ir 
™ J i ■ ’, tT i* a ‘ **"**^(7 aplmif 
inp of, 111, .Vi; H ],y nyHl 

lAoni. i 13 ; 1 hr Li: ■ - wauHmuc. 

Hi-the (Tofirr-nM.vr-.nl, i 7 4; why 
Lnl[Ir*«iiTl in thn piurul mmilK-r i n 

^IC Vntlw, 93/; U thn E^tt»h, 

Greek nml (Vl-uj mrthdlnwiw., 
393; thr (lyliti; loruH of, hi thn 
k tiins-.il m V t In 1 1 Off T 

Vctfio Unity, 


404 
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-1: St* sco|*> mul aj- 
[ latmiiiii." SIM4S, 

Day, hmgrr %\m\ 3( hoar* in tJin 

flrtnie rr^MiiWfc ; *n&.uiuxnhLj H 

in the Tfcimriyn iVAtinul&ii, TfP ; 
m dlii Avfuia, 7 1 > 111 11 nW <*«d 
0^ il': flriifsfsaUy 
a rifil obunmiQiL, TJj "i tlwt gut's, 
-Vf-r, Night *4 1 hr- g! ' -■■ 

1*1 V rnu\ Nlghl. it <Jl3wl d|l4* Tn - lu- 
V, 1^1 ‘ t.wip shell <-si:d timth * 
13*7 , iListiiiiI dnBftff* 1*1 , Cfftr thn 
gloitfi Kkltyl Hi, I 57_ l!h- cxw rmcfl ■ >f 
two iittiil Hindi* ox|ilairial4ii f^dy 
1 ■! 1 i Ij i Am i tbmry, 1 rV? B 13S fc 

Ivmli* ml-ju- jipi-ii ri-nif-• vif in ih*' 
m liik?hiitijsr»* i ft; a i winter hi 
tin* FUrat «rn| tum p 77 p 273. 
ftrW, -Lnrbd, it* srtJcin usd ra- 
tmi S3. 

Xteoni1wr i thn wnlti nml thi- last 
muinh 111 tboflucirm Itroan y«ir* 

El J* r ■. . . IP 4 - fptnim“ i, i £1S 3$ ^ - 

il^rn 1 ■*■* l*l !inriml Amk 
ti-ti ij jpSCO. 

IV«Hf t irtfr-gWinl io origin 

uni tfirimirtra, 133* 

Ddhlffflj tV Arinin acerami of* 
37 c p /; tin* *tury wf* in du 
pwtk* iWitiiNiii J, W- r i; l i*m! to bd 
h ! wattr nml nt 4 k*. 3 r 7 : Ucuek 
ocoromt irf, S&ft ; wHh 

* tllft Aviwtir* rtrtfiftlfit 
UL'i-wd jHTkid, 

I>Hui*LtT T tin- mudn-r-mi-th if juicing 

for fihc months in Llm | rtwooft of 
iVsrflw, 39?. 

XHai kri\ ifr l- fun! frimi th* doings in 
Ormk luytlioLugy, 

J)ecki#dti4 my J flrijpwBj 1 

TCfurmi-ixctnif t-TijCi twcr-fold dktuiuo 

uf iho y<nr at thr* FoW, 7 3, 7 I ; 
thn f*rch iif thr* gods* Mnm ^ 
jJir pub 1 4 Mitidu in ih* Avtsts? 


f 5 3 Yfitm killi.<I *>n the borders 
of, S51u 

Dhitis t prayers* ^msi-fold and ten¬ 
fold, #4?- 

Ifflghntmiv«p titr nf, in thrt 

MithltEtftisu^ 170 ; In dip Big- 

V. Ai. ^1, ^11 Ly .VaLvirWp 171; 
‘ln>.-ruling divti |.n inflm tenth 
S71 / : mi«nn sht frtm dis^ 

:ij I I irifig aJTT'f riiSiTig r-fj nrHaJ 

TTnirr’ fi?r wn inoniU, 177, 17^; 
a wkr Ic^sjtLl of Arrtlc origin* 
17?, 531, 2f«0, 300, 310, 3W* 
L»Inr^ yinr^, i.lse iliot-rj 'ff, 4 S3* 
(SO; iVff, year. 

fJirtff&ft,, i: " rivini: tr:^ day, S 1 ^- 

ifio hdhT *4 34 . 5 * 

lliieit, tin* l*tf Sir ^ h on 'h<* 

^fanriJlinrftH Tvrstriki^p 1i,l2S. 
lAiTgft, n C4.niiiiniitntcrr on Y^ka h 131* 
Di^IiuMIki* rt tufdvo iliiy& K tacrifcfK, 
litjw mdb up t S70+ 

TVft[Ani| thr- tldril yti^a m ftmunic 
mythology. iLamiiui iW»I aittsra 
oi iS^t + ?G. 

IX-itn, the Srojiui, ubrqtiW Tri- 
U, 134. 

S^tnm, tut ifiwmy ^ 

Ea&hi, cki^^'-tL-^n ul ttnstiflf ^-1 

fin'ld^ i! ii |}ii- ^ 1 » 

lIllluU^ mi, ill !Arly g^ilngkitl 

titui«». SI l uWtyttity ^ i u 

I j rudadng «TA^ 1 K| tJ,; cbuwj itt 
llffi |«ji£tkni uf f^'S iniprol^l^ 
ili . iliniiiiwtij’ng hfW- of r S + 1 1 
flwe^trinitiT of ■alnt prockttmg 
gbcial to Iir, 

CVull, 2^ SO; Dr. BtalT* »tiraiito 
t!ui nvomgi limit rtctWfti hy 
i-rtcli of in# WiMiarw, 
Rinsnnmn Tnlno erf tlin ivdHttri- 

# etty <rf ^ urVjrt, 13} tlM*on,fuUl 

* mthfi %^-Iw wi AffflV4,*6® 
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"■ipn-folfi, riirn'.|ri '][i my l cm-''. U 

ao. * 

Edtb, <* Nor*--j>ir [.otm, <)mi;h ,.f 
An*n* in, l OfJ. 

W«i *t» s»n)iiu <j|, in jjttt |t«tO p, 

I 10* 

K gJF. ^ hfetcrir [.Ariijtj 

| j, jghotMEiGn in, 

bXtb I, jl ii rirt^ for 

a drjy F 

T:^3itA]£A r ihi. tit. tkij TticintJ la 
lik-ntiii thi I'lratj nimiEhir ■ ■ l T r j : t 

3S4. 

JQttiwi-fblil, itrrihk* of m*h in tU 

wo, J[#J, 

EqnjrkCOC«*, j roc^um uf p e v . 

aj" fij 2Sfr; n^xl he u \ ixBe 
tU4U*t^ r II, 

IiT fr' « gf<l[l^gj9iS | r-umn ijfi nojlicj". 

-I ; +V-ry Ag<4 ¥ 

,.-fi vh* fh«m un i ? thn 
^ worldly 57 <L 

FvTTmfl^ 7 P 


1'AniKH.p ■ nr nru'N-uj g | fl t t ;<1 VrtloB 

ICO, 

FmiiriB. M( | Hwh, f.^n, .liiiiiijjnmt, 
■u0i<iTm (pobgM PtitL, 11; && 

f=Ur irltlli«n= la Itirlv UlIK-i 

91 * 1 


■ i 'llii. ol Jtiriri fen.! , in Cfihii 
mythok-gj, |QL 

l 1 miaul!, ,wv thought Ui U ib 
Aryan heme* 4 fl& h 4 17 

Fnmfc H mu t In’ 1 r f =zia ntt<.rm of tf n 
ArjnuiIS, 10 ; tk« trimjr 
iiitnjj of ocflmm watre* In l!l^- 

Fst-wa^ teWilogb/ii, is, 

*ir‘lWgb £<v 

Pb '’- tii*, iot*J by Slruni mxJ ia turn 
-fc™ «* Mwtu, 3^6 ; 

«oUku^ L19; i Ft/ 


liiiriiiL: tWn^-, jir-^Uv 
gbowi in «>riifMit 38$, 

I on tort, ilii Iri-b rrjT<rt,Ptivunv-« 
«if linikm-^s, 40.1, 
t'wfls, infill mill ton, 31 ?, 

^ <ir>J [i, I'mdtir ■ mm, liis lung *ii 
tinp ,11 thi wntrt, *08, 

ihmhg iiirr .nth ..t 
*“£»?►*** mm t Tfl; wnwiirttul 
R 270; «»{ «, 

lm-f «Wn l!h w«y tu tin. m , W v 

iU'il tlw mu rn tbi' Amiitd, 371. 


■* n until*' vi-at- 

IjM-ftTrillPt. of ib*. C.,wfl W ft lk r 

,,l “ ; rtf ion ijk. ink, j n t bi- .Vita- 
rr.yn ttr&liiuanit, 70S. in tin. 
ri-niriy.t hnroliiA i'j r . i KiOl ,. # 
y n iin.ui] L . Mihu :■ ti mill (lJ l w m 

mminitorkl i^fqii, | 0 T ■ r i T(r , . 
“X !f " 1[1 — Artiio tmr; 

»* . fr, n[ iarrf ^; L |, tU . ji[(| 

Ktiuitui y^r «t i.-n ni*.tabs, l'y} . 

ll« -IN;/,,- '/I . -l V i»V.iFr,| 

t 'z; l1|,,i vi; "i yntly writ'**.. 

+.IH 4miHllUllr i..‘bnj|+- Ofp. 

7,1^;™' 1 l‘i 

21-*/ , 23'*, *31, ;j-jt 

Gi'ifcH., fW„ T; i,n tb« .. 

r** ^7' r- -MJW-kl jifri‘,1 

,* fivr sr ]jl ^ “*«i r-«f iutrr.Hb- 

3S ;'7 i1 " (tlacmt iiitil iritnr-ifU,. 
-ail rUn*n*. in thr. Amur 
54 ; „ u !>. tb* 1Tr , 

(jotihifT, Prat, 333 , 

(k»K'}\ *T[W liui I f i rji> ]* i ttt lTlllIil(1 , 
ruti'ii uml JJ, ri 

ulnirtii, k jofllc-ffirzvl Ht)rl ureluio- 
l* ; Inn^ l fllTL „ 1JU]1 , 
KrolWur uuUsidttl m tfj( . 

< ™*“ l ™>d R»l*. S.thir in 

** .-ip. or tint IJLk^I, 1] 

™ «fMr -f tbf. amuiui^ 
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itiP [OK-GInouil f^ifod 
in, 15 ; rri Arm* m 1 «»!- 
of gWuttikm fei th* jjWial prk«I, 
13, 53; oUa»ta in thfi iwly b^o* 
of, 5 1-9 I I cnn»€€ c«! A ftueerefM.is! 
of gLiml pmcA in t ? '> ; !>- 
Cto 11> vifw 18-34 : **thuflta iif 
ilkri thtratHMi t*f list' iflvLcinl 
30; Inti wt rraftircki* in, summary 
yf, 37* 38 I Mlj'ijerm lbi J Av+ft;p 
riircmmi mf rlip tU-foifii M ' |U,rf 
ml in, *83, 38 J, £** Arduruk. 
gy T CJiinaii- GW ini perils I r 
tf/Wmrt t OTifirinl |*it h l9 n 
CftpihAi n | mifcgfr of tlif 

m*, 

Cill-Ti. Mr., law vlpr, ffcorilifig t)i« 

* cuttum-Fu inMit of the p --lt-l.. hil 

^fi-tirf], 13. 

.i nuumaiu* fiwitiUiriitototwin | 

AVr FimnM, 

GUctal, j*iitN.'L nt <Hsrt«vwy 

4_if It:- ^vjjjfavup* 4 ; frituT** iff kiwi 

i-v-iilt.ru> nf. S3 ; ^istamjo w», 
with ah iiitwn^iwnff murglattali 
Ri : nclttjHv4P^y # r.iblUhitJH 53 ; rn- 
r- iit i.f ysL^-iittk-ii in Ettrajm And 
Ami'rii j:k. 93; doW in £b- 

h i siaj., wurm in mtiT^ln.i'b! p 9l ; 

•-. ^nuTi- r frj^ardrru; 

raum*■ i ££ LvcU'- tlswity mm I 

-r-TtilLUlt.il Lll'JfPtlt IM tlttHltM Hlg *6 j 

CrtdVe ihwify fuwt raiimt*' aIh m 
it« d-urnium, 57-33 teng «!ttintsi n 

iif, It] Avifltta nvitfcw in |W f f 

tiC 37D^ a 

Olrh'iatU't^ In nDrdttfll Thirup* and 
AiiuTitn. 13, SHj tinr^L of 
pi dluMjn r/il ift mrthrini 
Aiuft, H* 

C7>i. ft iSuiist&stTifiw, 5^7- 
G(*b, tliM ^iTL-oinnfltly fi^Ui ijIi mi 
astfmfrrain! "‘7 ; in Mr™ 

anil MaMbMra^ 09 : m d»* 
Iklitiflya PrAlin»juu\ TO ; tn ih+ 


gt^Voifa, 74-7^ m oiW Aryan 
mjifcotpgifA, 78; fl l*vwi-|oM ddi 
iktitif, in t.hh VitL-w, £90. 343: 
tmqwrary akfaw" or affliction 
of in ancient injtlitbtagy, 400- 

nm 

i, I bn meaning ot. SiTp. 

Cotan ui + a Vt^lic mgn, 347* 
Griv^Emnn* Frof h , 171 „ 3? 3, 

Griffith* Mr Kl( bitftfpi'tatir,^ *A 
pi^.V«l; L ' *mu*l Mid 

miniil* m. 89, 9l p 101. 110, 
!33 fc MO, Mh Hip IPO. 

Grill, r,n tbn i>rrawi world^tvrr, 
S70. 

CjfOt<^ T lb ufcuuiii ^ ikiusju in ibp 
Greek iJink'k^y, 3PP. 

Cfclf^rcnm, iv offftt rUnwil^, 
51, 

Gurbip -tod <kipliur r fi^bt'uc 0 t 
tin- ^utiir 1 djiniKT 1 ! anil hef 

in lam, 397, 308. 

Ifjiajs, pmi;rpvT4 m tume*l uf ^' 
down, 307* 

BarifMiLlii, a IVrd^so deity„ 4rowl 
Ui Vridulkapi* 34 K 
lb|]tii.-HiiMbi T ATfflUic r^roi' ^ (1 

^;tn SihdWcib* bK rricin iflfl 
luriinmn MfiWw^li 588-293 ; 

Himinvfth- 

miti* ji niL'nfittin in tlm 
Avii-tn : St* All»M- 
llutLET, liT l.'M* 3i»l. h lifts*50 m, I 
HmvMv, npitrain® r**w/l i^ r m ^ 

gjpr Vfulii, !>-•'. 

UmI 'T^a, tbftiT IwlW in 

^vneiTirf ^lirttSnl wfl^TTp 5O' 1 ,2f8. 

ITi^rpir, Frof., 560- 

Lb.- him, bk S30 oswl ami 
50-f. 310 fc 391: s.vW 
fmiw^i Oft -him in ry zpUltn 
Isortt, 57 f«. 

UmiL-pbir^., thfl two eelwttinl, 
qjfier »1 lomr, refrr™! tti ath! 
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i[^it.icrad in ihfl 2G$ r 

IfSp 

Hctjvwa, vith Mi whim, t.W chutf 

yearly MjiLut, Sfta, 

Hfcraklr^ naan* of tb> wlmm of t 
L Ffpr^rTpr-n^ i Liwm k 503* 

Hit oil] w 1 pUUtn of, j ifi ; dio 

of, istriM ofl p liy CWin k 

tm 

IIltuii n w ill* imru At ■ •[- 

to&EOL 

Hflriwlptq^ owntiant pjojil* diccgw 

[l *g *w «six nwftths, 71 j bin 
rtrtrrumi ul thn Ffaitikinfi itnri- 
Hflrt sailing fttmd jliriai^ 1 M}, 
llRnpchel, Sir, on S9 j error 

«i nk vhnr r Lfflndiu ^ thn km* 
rtiouhivii by me h k-mi-Hplim- ir* 
TOiuiTttC And winter, 31 : mi tiw 
Iirputml s|iTiH|r iq EfttftgtaLU 
tint*, ,1Fb 

Jlrtiul, m ilis- '",(!£, i,f furtkly 

rivers 27C- 

HiipiUjM, itir, uphwi-.rj in himr 
.gfrflfo'ffw* ft. 

Hitiuiy^fkw-u, t.S igjdti 1anc| t giTnA 
by t\w AikvSiffl, 50J, 51L 

Suisgne ptriftd, in Ortafe Jiud 

E gy^ 9- 

H^tkr, tbi h Mini! K«w* p*J f ,f 
wiurrr, kUling Briefer, tip god 

”1 vmiiiFiori 4tt5 ft 

ib-Tu.-! h ikR^|imii^ni Arys&p not in 
Cttiijil Auk, l$ p 40B j iur in 
P ift l nnil of ^-iPvlisuvU, 109; I me 
in tho Arctic rt>giutiB, tjfrtli isf 
Hitwrin, m j.rr-gliuu) turns, 
H9 ; JVVtj Alrymvi V*£ji . 
fl i.i- t, ILL»i3 ^mil |s ; ] lz -. 

^04; rm 

T ltri etnpv of tlsn mrtb, tjft; ui thn 
i-ircoUiHn rr wia] 27 fl t 

iltrwr Iran the trantft enythdogimt 


«*TO" *** ^Alnilki, 349j nwntioqr 

Kludkw of lifiiiui- doiti^, 44f, 

Hnrwri! + of t br. 1 min, i^ Vi-nfnlil ,<**4 

tanfald, I M t 541. 

JiniJU> ton, >tr.| on the 

I*r. Crt^Te < nli!ulJiiimH + JS, 
HuEi t r yn, i natntai q in rh n Avrsta, 

aois. 

TlitjulrrJ, uiglu-^rrifici s, *1 I-3J7: 

(t-nri^s lit eititM dgctfuved |ij 
Imtfji, I'TitSu r -ifui - uf Kutm, 
?21 ; Kwring in the iilv.«ir» fif |a- 
*1ta, ansi turnup int mul o9'ihi> 
i-attmt ttf ..riiitwy lUys, a*i. 

Hvarfiift, tlw, GRry la Avwia, 

HOH, 

Uymnij, \ odic, i(in*r Lfluf tnl in i 

MitwtiukMi, finm-glnanl in fotm. 


1, ,: ' "f 'I 5 '’ IfWilllpftriu«l f lift lotion, 
;^ • «WMling ALrv.-ULtt V.'i*j, J( 
STW, ^ftO ; Fut tvnqi^lHt] with tbn 
111 Iniimi hiyrltnlD^y, :;^7, 
XiW| the, utaiu-o tif ,hy in, 7^1 
niytfiiml nlnoBBi j iki ' tmrwnblii 
'<> F'Hnrnivi-Ary/m ihn^, n 10 , 
timiiMvi lamrum TO in.. [ *5. 

rawnwitw, ten, <rf I mint i n t hn 
Avr*fv ami , i V^inn hi j.hn 
Enraftairt, 3H, 330. 


IniJm tit,, prlte^al V«lie ilnitv, 

r t*i n]vitig thn him-ein x . 

fi-> . lirrnkitii; tile <Ur ,,i 
,Wr «, 11,1 = *:rW with 
™" ,a 19S, Tr ^ 

wlun.wi I»m*b miMiiiif l S ¥ ,. n ^ 
.’tiring the Wtr Am -L,v. HO- 
111; it-iuii-*.| by Kihti^s uni 

m/ . i™ w:u wilH 

\ nil nt tlie mul .-f Un- V ntr IE 3 
169,126jtbu^ljdeity 
I" 1 Jl -'tft-Atmsnrt'igj* n;S- 
tu»iw <d it hmuj^j 
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; lit ffflqlUil iwflf I 
Vj'itpi ititil robi’Ow «'if cnptTTO 
■W0tCT3> till' *ori firul thn 

*10-570; ** Vrltfft4afk 54v\ 

; fiiwk Bbfunbnn* vu. tile fot- 
lrntli uf SkAnvJ, S7&-59B : 'tml- 
t&g the nular cirl i m thn euinjilo* 
lion irf umi ''munch*i, M0*S?G ; 
nEskrtoriliy Ylslinti rn lie* fight 
wix h Yfitta* !* 5 S": imtoW * t ttu 
Ilii; 4 nifltHl» H'f."! 1 : *> n il-ha 3 br, 
puli pniriUf toa-lrilkr, : | 
Imir rt Ahulyi, M7;*Tffam 
iif, ictki i<i b*» Itrur Um or ifiwsr- 
jjliu 1 miS, I *10! Ills >'■■" Ap 1 , 

VltLl. \ fll.Tilr 

InfrtrgWiR], period* St* <^k!* 
Bin Vrg, Ail}™. V A t , ^ 

Inrnmn^th+w iJrjgJiml b 3^f ; 

rt uld iu* hut !•"*> Ami*, 3fi7 * 
di Mirny oil during tho tfiMiftl 
I oriul.S®I ; Airjuui \‘ :rf]o. 

Tr r, ii, ngr, Ag>- 

lyn^ ib* uti ry nf. lO^U'M, 

Jaimist* h'» ^ nls^it tho nor- 
mty of ihn Vrdan t I4i. 
J**nm* h tho. muI tb Oot, A*pu 

*1*1 I [t m U IAHIJLS Mtl till' hflTlki iff, 3tl s 

nr* i „ .761* 477- 

J^nfru, »r (lidjri'wft- 
Jhnlk frju * VoM malsqi 

4fl1* 

Jiita/m-tdrei, whli u™ down- 
rni^ offllfd IU l ho nntW 
wwU* 3M, 307. 

Jyutiiii* Smnfc* 

h i4-Ti£iirti % p 

Kali* o fn t^i dip- ApI^shs* 

toi-aon 

KalUYn^ itttiuiii u^wti:, 

r.«n *te t mtu r* ■ ' 4, 4 - f-177 ■ 
th* n^* d fmal mtlnutBK 4 3 ft- 

KAUi'iM, 1*7.’ 

Xnip T a highir Qliit of 6iu^ it 


ihn ! umnir flhraK'tagf. 151, *72: 
ivj miiuii^itite tf tin' ^ w 

i(if, 1* giiiiiki4f i4 tfidi, 4 fc|, 5 t flM^r 
Knn^hilyu^ ^ protPg* d tho jVslivin::. 

301- 

Eiuhorh an iiPtTij tioTi d. f^ ■ 

Kn n ■■ r fc an unrinn ft sLTifi f 1 ’f, 1 fl ■ 
RfrK jnMTij^iJc^ d, d 

rc^ttitJa^ timf In* 405* 

Knrrin d+v.i! St37, 

KArtitti-yw, #« T^LiiiLjr.i. ^ 

Ks^hyn|n, the eighth Adityn ”* r 

Mictm, "fl* . * , 

JTa/o. m dkoh m fc**Ti n ih-w 
in, « hiring witiwr. T7 . 
lyiittt fn, 774, 

Kfcabu-, alrnmxo toiiii jihwu^imh 
ly klimticftl with ^fol&if, 44*- 
K iijgs, stTim htvI dtP 1 . 11^- 

K-'i.ib iLiwu. in tb» Fniiikli my- 
tl«itofT T *G I. 

Kiirkhfl, lllP UttMliB whltlff-df*- 
mi Hi ciirryiiSff a Mi* i 

tpgofd d, 404. 

iEV 4 iJii f GioaiP a d«tin«:l fl ^i T%r « 
inn, 111 ;id» ihmit^ i tM-i- 
fitsil [iprf'cnHimei-. 520. 

Kr^hi nhurtpr, Anwm, < o tlm twe- 
fold tkSTUFt of Ay in tho tliod 
mu] ilif Oajfcf j, 7R 
Kfim Yfltm, cflijmwn^ l3rhl 

migfot nti, 

C^tdkfifl r or tho ™> 

is- fit^l of the i i-rml oquitwvs In 

mg ia* 11. 6®, 1« P m +54 

KtiViiffL, tlio Kfllml nvff, ^63. 

Kuhn. Pn t. s ?0f ; «i ft* 

ihNJTT MJI- 

Ktibi f yU. M. N-, ^ T^htrya - 
D cmi tLkm with tho year* 

Kandrii. thi Child* not sun-rndcT- 
^■i i.iy tin iBCthvi' t€ tho fnlbny 
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j «tory (4, 31G . h»hur lH.- 

rtory rf Kimikuyn, 

vIPl 

Kntiitrtlit, lm mtJTj.ri Lttion ..[ i] i0 
Irgni.Juf A! % iyi, *3i| ( .j (7 
Kiiwi. lyim; bljImi. it witaer 
sr^iv, ?! 1. 

WnAift.'f lb.. flkift JDmd «, r3 „. 

K “>gaft.lw Irish Bui's, 

^gfe *■**, 7; o« m*,-, 

tlltbjK*V -irigi^ 44 J 
lalriMlttftllr.m, Ln Kwitzerliijni, ]$ 
UimI mil wni- r, rlwtrihroin, ,jf, ilt 
^kiIdij.,,!! 

Hl F I (if lrf.:i|ij|. ( 5tj j 

Innii^n.eu pj <r i h*, mrEftfn, inftitiuiu*l 

m ihfi Vnt.t.iLvL, ; t ,~ 

fTisrot surtrv^i Vl1 Jtbtvrwul 
uigmtifrui .iuef n»* iaB f„] y ^ 

£jj ! ]-s,W■ ihny I'fiirit (iiun ihirJitL- 
ksii; nisfJjL r S I !i. 

J™> JW . **». ns% son. 

L**, ttmm flirrtJjuiou l4 

iBili-myUwkHry < S77 : .i**,, 

i:Uli i". i-iid f„ llw [urn! . , 

Uv,n w - w , 11» 1Ff tho 

i.rlw„||, .x.trrcikim dmristn, 
Litfitmv tVif., hi* Tiiw tij,, 

v J tfifS-lflP: 

. : rr ff,rnj . ^ Kw** 

VI* lltal NfffrwDUHt^ 4l HK 

,-”*■5* — th* Iiritn. 

wuou of tbo pjtnm^i» i (j ; ^ 

inlHuhr, 

1 1 -1 : i.Ti f kn ‘ ■ . 1 


SE^£.T 4W - 

Iji'iwL]*, Prof,, on Ihr ;it :, of tJ 

™ m tW ItlgA^b, 6,',; L , n 
tnr-mimnmg of jA,i, n> fi l . <1U 
™ ***** ffmj* 

Lb ^1 ,i,,) i t ^ Jp ^Vkir 9txrnitipr iWt ( 

- , r **"H * 1 Id- thoory 

" f “* «“► ill. t;tiu lin*l 

*?. *» W| " «*«»«<■ of i w ,[|, r , v 

min, -fi; <* the cirl^in rf tW tm „ 

iJttnin of eli.. half, yearly dav.TS ; 

fi-’i.i hm \ mlir uunboliftiy 
^™* J ’ 5t ". 5fK, 301 ; ^ 

TtJ” t 

J35 thh LrC ‘ th "” ,,f w *r4rt"u^ 

SUm-Klin*, . Jlt rrhtJn ih 

‘tin t^aUULl rvilrfitiiir, 10ft 39 ,^ 

MllllMlV!! :| ^ 

‘ A ™ ■■" til® OJ'dlilil- ,if 

’ 133, I3|. 

Unlulvmiii, n 
Mwnwnmof, SOU, sob. 

Mulii .hirnt*, ihr, f.3 7 S, Jm 

■* “ 9 - «»• 

Mahilvlr^ mrrfl3tiif4 \*Jt t U)(t. 
UalLijogn. sio>i[ivcn3fiij ir f y‘ 

LtK .iur;ttH.n (lfatnmi-Lj | / 1 

a iwwiumnutr P 0 rhpf 

VrtiMBOflyl IVft, 3S|> 

uic, <jf m 1.11 fornw, 101. 

Malayft-i-K WtL 377 

m-Tn i!,Rr F*“ u HaiUft4th. m. 

Wan, J l4( wi,^ ^ ^ 
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qmmrwfty nml ibn wniarj 
^^ra T * p 1^99. 

>lmsit f i% HiipTitt writer, (jGOUil, OP, 
6 t) T 2fr7 T jjfOgtaiuir uf dw 
hiuiirtn rrwm, snvrd in i b ifetugn, 
3Fp- 3!+7 ; ail inric tit Y*"J» ^ 

triUm-, 130, 101+ 

.l/dmwkf yuf/ji„ mtvos* human agro 
and not (ftltffryt hum*n ^iu'm- 
liona, ITMtfi i ixmunmcffi 
wit.1i thr ftm ibwn t 173 : sum! 
&iknpc*h tmfsj iu i in 'Hi >t#i th* wrJjuUi 
pur, T&L 

^iriAndk, difi >i ill- tarn Arfitya* 
tin' iliTtvatioM mid fitwiing <4, 
l AS ; St* Aditi* Adity*. 

M&t&jiirfta&flA, vl d» 

* tfehiga tii 

Mauiiuinl, cfehfef, tnvydUng by 
|W Dmttfkm jadi, 7*; fdl rawing 
ibp dv^m, tOi; %h* i jM 4b# 

AakvLm limling ib^ \nu in i.bi> 

i^bitpIi yf| *9D ( 3»>L 

Mn\ UtlUiT. Frr't- F, r i n dm im~ 
prtalifi# of t-hfl dithiTf^ ty -f n 1 
Intfeaiph 11 1 bt rt iin Sjuatrit uni 
j^imhL S : ini the nmmtBtotmbfe 
jiortiqn of dir Vnks + A; «'n tbi* 
cranning ijf .sVii^iifif* 
jiLtEU|t;i 4 j of rWrus id dm 3 land 
nttmlw r iiPAiL'sf^t i.-ry, 03 ; mi 
lb ft II if sin li f'f 10® ; of 

^AAurufra # 113; ttf JhAu^aJit 127 : 

fJil tip iiitfl'TffU'r* IjHEWf^ll Ufiilft- 
*Aunkti ami Ahmii T 13-5; til a <*i- 
fA(ui li ion of viglif A 'iitjiw im- 
A« fni&ning cl 
ImtmWul yaf/\l^ Ji \ ; i-h i^Ultl- 
minus cdgbt*, l £ 0 , W ion dm 
ilifR* i -fuLI liMtuiiiii; ctf «xm7i in 
tVm *01, ?Of; i n thft 

■soiling qf tiisvp jn tkf GrrrfA 
tnpftaikig? nml *n thn lULL^Piii 
Gtaafc ymt f S03 B 505: cjh dm 
ikwa,th«ry, 510 , 541 ; oo tbr- 


Vf-rml thmry, 2 M ; on iKrt dtv- 
rmituitl i?f ApolliJi* 95fi; mt 
A^ttt rim^p 5^3; bin <^[ Uinitrt t a 
uf tin' A^tivnis" iixytuLis, 
life iliTivitIan of Trita oqxrfibablfl^ 

333 | irtt l;hp of 

in tlu h Ilimi with Vrtife 
luun^ 349 ^ on futogttvatofo 
4 H; <*ft 4-Ti. 

Muy, thn i id Mid* of^ 3Pt^, Bflp, 

^hlnzdi, cbi- fmth of, 7 'ij ftilluw^I by 

^ntprs urtiS thi* iim, 200- 

Blfru, dm Kordi Pofe* hih 

nvUitl-Ht" ik> in dit* 

; w«a af i.lii^ attl *is 

iiHrOi.lily night mwl iky m, 

*53; m dm Thkiirlyn 
Arnnytk-\ Tl>; [nimginAndj ilk- 
[iisniwl by fumtiyipAf i St. 

Mfrv, t in- A\i ^li nni, 350. 

MraipcrtnnLv^ thr* ranp ^ Aviv- 

tfe EEungU^ 3liL 

Migratiota, c 4 dm Irunkn nwiit in 
Miw^ifin h'-m AifJWi Vntjaj 
3ftQ-3N i tin i S 53, 45il» 

MinwthiMb^, dimr tnirtrfroimiofti uf 
A h ^rp in Ii<llri-Sat£rwi *btwu m 
1 m iuenrrrwt, Sll tlw'ir viow 
rrf tb# ttAmiiy of vh* J HO* 

Mitm, thrt rMir^™dvn d hiH- 

yrfir long light, 

MoiH-^ny, thn thiKiry r*>g*nluig 
liuuiUiTi irfigiu f 145. 

^Lnulip^ ^ ismtshittti, W dum 
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iVtrf. t 73, IS I, 235, 35 ii 
,179, 3ft J { Iu% kStitti&n* 
Ciuriuf AifVtUii 
ftUl! 1. 

nciC pflrp4nml f 53* 4 L 
SjHtr.Wgi-n, w.irih clfowt" in, bn. 
fur^ ilm L+Uiuil £i ; rfflui- 

tiniu irf rift old Fob? dwiLinmit, 40, 
nj>ifumig roniiit am] roqml at 
Afl I r r h. 45, 3f5 ■ motsiTifc ijl, in 
pifcum-po^ m.^ un, HI, 5$. 
^fec'jin>a^r- i Ages, ^'lithk' 

Rd*otrthic* 

5, S|M41 ; it> in- 
jti:ln,|Tjjic-y tr 4 i-S]iEmu the Iftgtauf 
*4 Isruliti -u h! V r itn, 

?kriei < l global* jfll 

in flgln witli tlia 
tm TiruL-^iMTificirig kin^s l 

^ti3iiiii4 j f t |rnig titul w-j] In tnt^r-glj^ 
□■iaf EUu^ 1 52, 3R, 

Stiii, ur ^rir\Tt, thining .^1 
■ip;:mrrug fur ^ill month* at tha 
Pob, . rMiip m ib« Houtih, 

15 : a rr-itfitiml Vndin ilttity, 7 f; 

t’MmiP « f, in Mar r»> 
gitMW. ' J 5 ’ ih^L-ritpil tj| tlni VwU 
™ iL^yi j kjrt.c 1i> L^ir puui 
in dm <rf hmviin, HO ; 

• oinwih^ srill in thi^ Pil.b, HI - 
roektitg Like ji ifold b thr fc 

twvfltt, 112 : *li JFi*f ceil -mtif far 
diffrrfrtiti itrnKiliHj 1M, IfMt; 

^ ikrkn^ I63 t I64 p 
321 ; hk ^nrod wkb 
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injunr, \¥4; faUbg Iwjral tin 
lii-iivr ti H 19S ; ixnuwh-fd m ib- 
ttifi f if l>ps iinet Ennh, 31 i; 

ire nr ring m the 
Dumber 1 * wo<nl\ whito shr 

Wkuo, .11 i ; La* t-iit frum Lin- 
womb dftw L*n momlm r&jijjrijn- 
r*l t Si 4, 315; ^ jnjr.uiM.1 nr^ing 
ihrtfifrum, 31ti K 317 ; hi* w|i*H 
«j* h rtrli. 31U /. Iik fbufiut i4 
urfjrtfcti^iyr.Ijri 351 i alalia by 
tndrik 3p3 ; en thu rncnpL'itiui 

vt tnti, mrarfng uf. 323-325; 
.V, llbrfiM, Ffnjittn, lby*. 

StmtUib** of W duwt t*rlv* 
iiwitiiim' ihmunn at tlir iViln, 

1M. 

B&irjfti hff ntarringa with tf«n¥i,211- 
on riiWMfcliW dij 
lire! night* €7, 

20 SO 9. 

TiTuui, Camio, his vitw* ■i.n tliii 
nffdCta Of rtvilLt. Sllii-tltlfifl it 
tavlyrics 011 Mythology 5 ; on 
jirhiKfcivri JSjjim in h'nrcfA, 

10; <-n &ln- urigisi t /' -Jit Arpm 
Uingui^ IK; nn tin* Kfoliiluc 
origin of th* Aryan nwv, I3f. 

T^|&le s rim Lins Mr„ -n tb 4«> 
rriptiun trf l&mn in thp Lhrh.-v 
ttuk* i^inka, 350. 

Tifrt, km-jrs * nf ^a-lin, 3 4 . 1 , 

TWfold, £m t fvuairfftd. 

TpfiLru-y, Pitt, fodfUfo^ *-i mvi hi* 

S ; cliinnt^ in* Si. 

Till, li'jjUfT ria\, 23, 

Tialitryft, lik fight triili ^V;<w.*ilui 
in tiii* Axr- m, 2S1 ; «i rejiru. 
fkktHii iii Ijuirm'i tight with 
^V-4™ fc 223 ; LvH*l fur uttp 

liimrWtlHjs, 22 S ; nj:4v iul w* 
r^cplsrfitj tn 1 m* H^nni'd 
v t} ™ 2*5 ; iWdbiH 


tip Ijriitging virdliit; y™** 
1inf! + 22fi-S2tL 

Huor* thn Nwt* 'iiipi-Iptc^ »ivtls> 
ing cum' pifcSi’* Isrfcir^i Wlngkltl^l 
by thr Hi-rpr.in.t> 102* 

il^ify, tvrrp*- 
j^mling tn Trhm Ag«p*t 9®^ * 
r*4iJw s;kify Os YiuMi. 308 ; 
ftlnp AjeI tblmk, ftSri ; ftftxnii 
pankxt by hin iwv |jruclu r» in 
AvmnA* 330 ; up V itnv- 

Hrpfiww 192, 

Tlir^fuU, ditr»4im^ t\& E *mth in 

tbp VpiLi ik-rt: L r ii<' Aiifa'iii^ 300 h 


Tliridi, -lii Nijfi 1 - ii»n»' of (Min, 
•Li-irn n ,i? Trim, SSO 

TuiigUi., Arttin, due ili'ttkifi.-l fn#i 
tbv Fiiudo, 18 ; it* vrigin \m i« 
gwliJgnTll niitiquity* §41- 
Tnutitiwi, In. n# |w -■ 1 >r 1 

m\ in tif Vi-iUi, 128,129; tii diii 


Tminrn, t1» tiiroaPniin erf SHr^lkn 

nuiti^p 170. 

Trnc? f crf Ytu^n^vtUlt Iwttmji nji + 307. 

TthbiA, tSi" w?wrul l^ir.inin fin*, ibnv- 

t inn vil T 4SS-426 ; tnm^ irf, 4JW? 

Tr imli, nn nlj Irbli *^nl tur ^ 
julunwi[i..illy :. 1 um -m Tritvi, S3ti. 

Trttja Ajriy*, j» A^i-dii: *hlhy 

tug Icirira In hU tiDjliT with Vriun, 

*ti“p Avi-T.ttt TTmiAliMi-fti, X\\ ¥ 

335, urgfr? Wlm in tight + 334; 
falL^ inio n wnllj 335; Jprnmkin 
*yf hi* rvELis-p 335; ftw. MjI3C 
Muller^ viii^ itnfrnitklp, 330; -L- 
titrt** tfcp ihiftl |nn; rf tfcw? ymr 
33j, S3T; ^ptoind on thf- Aretu 
tHiwy, 337 ; in [fan 

in tliij Hbtvunic luytlfulugy,, 104. 

Trit-«n* < h ■ r-k j?linn ■ t i&*11 > nqn{■ 

vnl^nt to Vwt Trim, 33G< 
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Twilight, ikirmkn of, at thr Yv\p t 
JTTj if tbo gtcb ill tJm NtFTHe 
mythology, T£. 

Twt-i lt« it s n tbo five, 1 91. 

UnuTitrA, tin- fiuhiT *4 Dfrglw- 
^it E jiifl 1 a l th 170, 

UniflMa»rfArw, widi in* Iwfetmn 

uj. d iipplii'it i>t thu ncirhcr w^rld, 

307 

tTkk^, chf» dr^miiiag wrwti rf> in 
t,lir> Finnish M ythfck-gj, 276, 
©kihyn, pi Saro-HicrtftOii. 206 . 
IJpFSiK m aiustat Aryan *h-\ 109. 
©Ml Major, thn i™^plWiatt ul 
OrM B«*r T lj%ls riluuulc of, in 
pg.V«U t 56; aS^rvr ibn [imh of 
* tbfi fra a. Hi 
©rvmliL 2+1- 

©ghat, the Vftflk' pahk's- «+ lu^rn, 
ttw* ui<fli ittkl- T Vulto 

ft I; it” fiiymltfO char* l**r uri- 
liwairiMh, irf.; b4t+-l Umg wkh# 
ti.L .'0i*iLV tin* rn^tuiEioii of lhi» 

wbob Bi-^-Vwki, 23| or wwbuu 
ri a five-fold • * throft-WJ iBtL 
rim, MS arid aUfiP j**Tj#tuaU 
ly in uU tinutt, 85; dUfafrieelh 
iwnrt^i ie mul i^i=»!-■«!Wi H W i thiw 
Vnlir t,4-jlw pn^ittg tlrat it 
Imi^I ctixvimLMXHd} tur iiwnvil 

iky.-fi, £6. 203; rtdflrt-niHl in f+antl 
at well *w rnttgahtt, 93; iu*t tow- 
rifkuLiy w iiq^MAu^l by Y&sku, 
KG' tw?r owing to thn numbflT 
jirtajOiug rlniTii-^ 97; m n* by n*- 
fnrtrtu* 10 Hi*- tiaiiy 

dmvtp, 9 T;eJib ftewl n*jHN sonla 
uim kih.tr ctiiLtiniurtPi tWn dittid- 
<*3 into many -by Iejok [■onim*, 
£>S; thirty ibwrt. uf 
in thn TmttiHyo &uidiit&. 

13-L23, in iIm ptg Y*4 i ( 103; a 

ftf mfrlnmi H Uolu uf thirty dawn* 


in th* Tairtrfflp 103; 

LiiJ moving rtAiwi ami rank in 
tb* zmtm jikuw* IftJj thiilc eirra^ 
hr ft nil km in the pig-V^k, 10ft; 

dm tlitmctrrbttci isf Yrt+ft 

fbwm grant'd u|\ l Oft, 
v L bJ;hfit»j in tlift danttLon ui^illu^. 
tmu*\ hy thf 1 nf-ry m Irutra n 
RiuiTi'Tin^ ite -^y k L10; nil jtfW>- 
it?. IVibr -Innwtcf^ J12* 

Uv»thyfnc^T i l 

in uio MtOialiliajTjoi, 170. 

nAwmM v » «»EirMpial 
Mwiuii hmiiag fur A Itmnr ywr, 
t!00. 

tTriara, ttlM asirthp wfiy ro 

HI. 

Utim'iyTitw, uri^ifslly ^luhsarlbL 
tiiaonflerjfV^l by Bh^Jurn, 37 
Uuiirrtktir^.4, 380. 

V Mm,, tin* *]'^.h f oturnky of. III. 

Viufliriii^iti! u '-fcf thn 

-VHhvint, 303, 31 L 

ViliijioyA, ii Sumn- 200. 

YftU, [tulm i «Muaiiy f vm^itiifthml 
wieK tlm rtsauitamw of Navn^VJ^ 
at iho rrrid of r!n' yiiEr, 162^ 103 p 

ifpt, 16^ *15, 24ft. 249, ST*, 

11 bb ravn Jit by the w&ftl ti 
iSfiluwj-tti, iOL 3tT. 

V aim ski. -Irw jirobably ffoin tb® 
>nmi myAologknl *uuflii an 
Stvimr, 3+9, 

Viuvim, tiio tilth itti’iirimiuTi ui 
Viflinu. 327 

V f iu^lai^" rn^jqpd l>y tin* A-liv;u^ k 
164. 2+4, 302, 303. 301. 
VansguHi* '* riv^r in \3w 
YftOjti irat not m-Tntiunixi in tin* 
Yitmlii+ful. 302. 

tbn tiki fntlin: in th-* 
Firmi^b Mythology* 40+ 
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Vimv of vbt nmmut mri* 
itid jrw*Uiu£f *by in, 7$^ f^TG- 
V^niki, n^imcl hy the Alblv, 

VHHka fc * vh!« ^mnij 23#. 

Vftranji, ruler of illfi water- f l"?. 
SfiOshi* in* w mg!*™ lUfiMsd 
«] aside (fcfwn, SOt, r*fjrrip«!fStMiVl> 

Hjf luntf Arctic mjtftraa* timi 
h*nre cio m W’fl ■* embracing the 
night*, SSL 

Vnlaf- r *tiVt imperfectly nttclfim^lp 
-MS; nm kry u* their uitfitjtfe- 
ijitk n 'nrppIWl lijr tin- Lttfwi. cMj- 
lri|Tii 3 il n^rtirnhtft, 7: niftiLi of. 
OK ntfwcwriij in chroiwStrgiirml 
Oftler, M; bw pitumwl^ 42S, 
41$h i^cirtiHf ufj 44^ 

163; Mfuti' P h Jtml Vy&Mra \\rw 
**n the mmvfcy MS; Jawmiifl'B 
ci#i , « i h MS; I'niNisiiri.m^, PAda- 
cA)i&s'ii f 5aivy4yib^' f|0V, 
4S0;»tUvm h vii-w v MH; l J i 
view, 4YS; theological 

Hftil llLH^THSli! TOw* WJflTJWfidp 

4«1T: db 1 view uf Yedtr ^tifhii 

tlt&uftnkf^ 4fiR, 4 It-g; U*v in the 
drift** ffcfici r^Mntfgfctari after* 
Wftftfahythfi plflii-s, 4 *Pt pmc- 
thttUy i 1 ™! Sh *n>*taftcfl 
though net Ln furm, . 

V T t)\i k Vnng iihl 

V^ri‘tluJici^u r tui Av^lp ftiTiM *?f 
Vntrmuin, 232; len incarimttofm 
rtf, 3r-0. 

Verm!, theory, 144; its inadr^ntwy 
u> explain I lie of the 

Asli^k*. 304, 309, + 

MErti NavAjo, itAuptffiJ with 
tilt fffevftgvibf, I0f. 

^ igfofHii, F> r i >jl i hi cmdum Kotae 
} r,n t. CTuiiTiE^inj' in Otftt&wr 

m 

ymi^bp a |.ft *. * n <rf Tho AflhLvhrC 


Ft^af, ■ -r sdcrifiiM^ ^rrm riniS 

ten* It. 

riViu, ert wticrfcirA* flight 

mm and ten, #4i d S4& 

«i c|iithct uf tbir AilgL 
mew, 16#. 

Firdp*, lurfiEw iiciUki 1 hi ienjcth 
ttra unlike hi hue, 

Vijhnip^, 'l pTT-V’JJt f rl the .^ih- 
Yitm, 301. 

Ttalmu, a n \«!w iSmiy, nature “i 
Ub ihroe birlA**, 356 , 3 S 7 : 

UdtjMMl Itwipa hi the Vi 
tffS: bsR thtr<l step nh miml with 
the ftf thrr wurhJ + 3 t#; ht* 
ivr four nwLiiitiis mi -■ I'jietic- 
1hd{L i-I; why ml! ml S’AhmH^A^ u # 
320, 3#2: nwrtninj? Sfcpivinkta 
350 h 33| : iruhcftt^ the Innc fli^- 
irf the « 9 K |p* 4 ie-- thft 
liormsi in the A ret in r r.« u » hjh, nSf, 
Vi^fil^u A'divin-i’ firiEtijjTii, 2th 

80S, 

V If 1 rm-^TL, the uautm l lUv in the 

ScaTBi-i^MTificci* 

Vifllmitov mliOvtiJ \>j tlm Anhiiit^, 
SOS, 

VwMvtWp %h> tnn nf. Mi l ; thn 
father •A Mmra p 3* 1 ?, 
VuLrt^lGaelia, tht ^uUieri^g j-Wi« 

if'nBtn m th^- Ao^ct 223* 
26^; the »■ I'fcn t .1 Tuhlry.t 1 - 
fis;1rt with AfAmlia* St#- 
VpkllifailAjI, 2fl 
Yftjli&hikph tin 1 frolnUe Y i-dic 
uwnnr rpf Hjtni\inin t 34H. 
Vrjini, thi cmdltiOml nnoiny ul 
In-.Im, ■rrujnlsri! in kiqj ^Whnmt f 
123 Y i^fcn'H '-Uw i r *m tlie 
natojn' nt; S3 f J r LItui'ml m tnqin- 
■ I Ih the vnurr* in the r,iLn-nUjrt fc t T 
213; (rmr-foM ?himint* t f or filfmct 
-Mu* fight with Kmln^ 54 Cl, SI 6 ^ 
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lik tlrkrk uiil hi* Woo vfmety 
abode, 2 47; ■iTTTnlhmWm ralmw 
of light iiml *ttW Is) Tin- killing 
i.if Vritrn, 2*8, 250: uttrrly m- 
mjilMtibh' ■Jti tin? Sturm theury, 
i5l p *55 ; Mplnmml liy uir- 
t bnOry •■ the cvinnirr c i rru Sett urn 
iif uprU) vnuTf i4»5 H 250, 575; 
.mil hy thn Arctic thtfi r)% 

*79; cb* ifate rsf toclra's ^figJic 
srith t $10, 288; Si* Apb, 
Ini Ira, >vnin rivers, 

Vain, 

FyifraAai*, the killer of Vtitm, an 
nnciuiii Arctic ikity* 2^-5, 2 U6< 
Vritm-tAryn, fight with Vriim,*!^ 
Vyftr-i, liiH vie* nlunit ithfl norniTy 
% frf tlM V»b*, 448, 43t 

WntMtift* revolt«. 11 r y 

d tlin Cilnt 1 ini period, 20. 
Wailhjltlr. f hh.ttmuiTiUK vnw line 
tho mtVr world iwknnwti 
tu tlm Visile l*inL\ -57, SGl 
Wunefi, Dr^ nri Lbo lirigJtol hmnfi 
if tlii' huznun nt thn North 
tVihij 6; mi tlm nx[stem-i■ if n 
Pblw careiamct in pHtniiive t m ^ p 
CO ; hk < knur ipt urn if ib* l.Vki’ 
ilnwni with im rcvulvnig Aph'udtxirA 
IS^ Oft; m terete traditions iif 
nix-nwncHy <fciy t 78: on tho 
ixnintc cfnralaeico tl nr rial 
wmu>ra, ST5; irtitlin cijftcfljjtkrti 
ftf emci-junkl wider* worhi ns an 
nmrpvHl nth, 307; m the ctjuJIo 
iif tbf hmiifin me*, * 12. 

■VTatfirs^ us|jtn4U0d by 

24S, 240; diTLkleil imt* t'’ rren- 
trial mtd orl«tkl, mum' 
<f lb* id. . iiiuvi inhut 

if th« tohptiiil t< nt'fiol in tho 
AvestUp 28fl ( 251; Hairing up- 
vnrib, 250; ci^vitiun iif tlio 
iiii'vi'ititjEiup nf t in wims^r, 272; 


489 

oc«siiic dranlsttOfi itE, b other luj, 
tliUMsh*, 2*3, 275; Apnh« 

Wp.k r, Prof.„ im iIn M:ivi mul the 
Hiiitinyuiin, i rj . 

^ f i! the aknaning of 

rwiltlk im rhi- Vofditltidj 3fi2* 

Wb^l, tf nt^ Aunleb by [ndra 

31 y ; i^rf t an. 

WhiLtn^ thF« Chimnuji ‘cmitli* 90-1 - 

nt jNTihrtmn aid AfhnitiCnj 
d£0uriwi IwwnMip 50; Mts^SHNicn 
nl tbfiaci afif^ 2l t W0 yannip 20; 
Mhf>n srnri wnmi in the intpf+gl.i- 
c-lnl, mnl ]onp nnd rohl in the gin- 
« L inl ; inrM t 31; bngflr f«r ulamflf 
tlwu irtmuncT by 33 ^lays, 31; 
iji'ALh m w rfgartiwl ne itutii^pkEddit v 
7 i: tos&ttiuii uf thf flrw ijF rtQcofh 
nig 27 It 272 ; of im nawitf p in the 
Airyirnn Vnfljo T 3G6; ijilh liiLnilri i 
wimtiT?, 339, 

--Cnl^ruls, the night o[ s m (.Viltic 
mythoto^j, 30 G. 

—Kighla, thfi Kpr^fi f™t rtf, SOW. 

Wotkn, thti dL^if^nrancit 1 rf tho 
gdsl riti^ if, 407. 

Wofdt lihr- final ^oref? of <wwy 
thing, 100; rfunpnrrti to 
450 t 4 .W- 

YaaSa, lti» iufTilnncI of Eiitirfimtiiig 
diilirtiH Vp^IIc 6 , 03 , 81 , 

80 , 410 , 451 ; uii thu ii«n *d ilnwin 
in tbo jiiuml mttdbtir^ 05 - 01 . 102 ; 
on th»- AOvFn fnp uf the r urt, 15S: 
in the r^ynurtogy ci KiU'rtfjrow 
h;r"- *thmti an vt^r^rn h 2 I S; s n 
tile 4dwok. Ilf Vfnjir llkb!rpr^tn- 
tksit, 2717; iiti Yfftra, S39: cai tint 
cuji with tlxtt mouth licwrm^nrik 

* 303; on thi? Padt 1 MKt, 320; oa 
Vi|Kjju^ thnso hU|® s 7>3G; oa 
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tktjn^hla, 330 : iW Mwm 

nip cf tint khi^ '«S1- 

YlUTfl, tin- -n^-iit* irf, 161 . 

YNirj.gWw, -iiiitfiUjLkim lifliglll 
jiid ilurkiutt daring, JSsfirnim- 
j^Iju ifawibr^ Rft a nTH'^ nt ' 4 
ilk iif 360 d»y» him) f\ 
dht KR>j twin l ir* 4 J. 1 ^ of f kiutf juro* 

^H,n MO; Nimflcari, hW pr* 
aem*l eyui m wwl* 100 ; Antrimit 
lUn^Pi, ot titi ntmtkv J0P P 
199; i-fits] wd i ■ ■ aainwil 

m\ i .tfirm uE i.rm monitip! 100; un¬ 
dent Ci ltie, cl«nH with thn W 
ihy n Oi-K.U-r, .197, iriik 3W t 
3t$; cUviiM.^ Of n< t^ 14 £**k 
iWy «<, 433 ; kiw udgiuitfed, 
196. Arctic, lutfor* Arynn m*j»- 
imirn in inter'glAnnl fnfii^l^G. 
Tctir-p^l, fiviwfaoM niuJ mtiufj 

IKI wnwry 1M 

Tim*, tin* AtfT-\k; Yalm, ldb V*Pt 
cv HTwkpufti. 7j ( 37fk wiiuibI 
xunriitp tbOTia, 37 Or i™ 

V*iA ir [< j inntj, 3" ^ i ] r«fpWy *4 

it? d^trtsetiui, 379. 


unfluing uf, iu tlm flig-Yrtti- 
173;, td twti kfiyb| dfi'in# nod ho- 
itiaiL, 173; ljuih dmw n T tf rk^ l ! 
iitih> unil ru'J a grti^tfi'iJ 
|7:s r I7r s ik4« ^ jiwkid *&**** 
vtiu, If 6; singly st duftowto! 
aiumIi* 177 : Bin^aMryn k » vimr t 
170. 

ywpfim, the Urnm* *g*« 
mtianrfig tiw fceforn i 1 h> pfwtit 
Kntp*, 1BT # 1 Mp 

— Vmkak t i t fear, *yw* ^ 

10,0Ck> vt-iAr?, dnrntiuiiwld «!w-ri- 
eu*t dtf l** T t!2^T ; IbbgAtMr- 
W» luid TI^W t 4 t Lmi c]ui?i- 

tiwiuf. iM/.iA 1 *' Agim.Ufi^Kioir 
yvgr, Knli, Tilt*, .fcc. # 

tfi ufi, Utni f Ufi4 aLuJ buried 
inrf to Ctotftt) tr^litioti* 410 ; 
rhjml ti« « ninw hy 

TysM * l| 7 

ZiiiclLki r, 1W,„ bi- ’■ Li v. ibit tl^- 
ucthf r w#‘f^ ttl tSi^ 

Xmhi Lnnb svj^ini.d, 
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( In the tnic of to which t mark itjre fixed 


ii mv> or ctrMtrurtHw is .-u, .jijated. ) 



M-indstli 1. 

Ifj/tnn. 

Vtrit. 



lV#o. 

JPajft' 

3ftr 

«. 

338. 

1, 

2, 

4Bft. 

r 33, 

7, 

205. 

r. 

3, 

10". 

37, 

4. 

li?. 

", 

3, 

940,250,320. 

43, 

7, 

240. 

ll t 

3, 

400. 

4«. 

9, 

300. 

22, 

10, 

290,313. 

4Q, 

o. 

128. 

22 , 

17,19, 

326. 

40. 


2< <, 

i5* 

13, 

32*. 

4C, 

H, 

333. 

t S3, 

17, 

988. 

D. 

s. 

44". 

93, 

50, 

268. 

50, 


1.13,189,341. 

t 34, 
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